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THE MAN WHO ‘ACHIEVES. 


The great highroad of human welfare lies along the old 

highway of steadfast well doing, and they who are the most 
persistent and who work in the truest spirit will invariably 
be the most successful; success treads on the heels of every 
right effort.—Samuel Smiles. 
One occasionally comes across the record of a life 
which will suggest to him that the richest success has 
deeper foundations and a more far reaching influence 
than the ordinary observer conceives. One speaks of 
business success, meaning thereby probably the ability 
in some branch of manufacture or of commerce to make 
one’s self so useful to society as to secure a substantial 
reward in riches and business standing. Of course 
there are methods of acquiring individual wealth which 
do not furnish to the community any ade- 
quate return; there are parasites upon the so- 
cial body who feed upon its sores—upon in- 
equalities and maladjustments which changing 
conditions have created and left the future to 
correct. Yet on the whole it is providentially 
so arranged that even he who seeks the ac- 
quirement of wealth for the most selfish pur- 
pose must usually render society some equiv- 
alent for it;, and if successful in his purpose 
may be written down as a benefactor, while the 
fact that his altruism has been of necessity 
rather than by choice may be forgotten. 

When, however, one looks upon a man who 
by honest effort in a wholesome business has 
acquired a competence; when one goes to his 


say that he has ever taken undue advantage 
or sought to climb by pulling some one else 
down; when one goes to the city where he has 
made his home and is confronted with many 


evidences of his zeal in public affairs; and 





when—hardest test of all—one looks upon him 





through the eyes of old employees and finds 
him even a larger, more thoroughly gespected 
and dearly loved personality than among his 
associates in civic or business or social life; 
and when one sees him, looking back in the 
sunset of life over such a career before step- 
ping calmly forth from our sight into the be- 
yond, one may speak of such a life as a truly 
successful one. 

The above is an apt though inadequate 
characterization of the life of C. L. Colman, 
whose death was briefly announced in the last 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the news 
coming too late to attempt at that time to 











review his life in the fuller way which it de- 
serves, 

Mr. Colman was born in Northampton, Ful- 
ton county, N. Y., on February 23, 1826. His 
father, a farmer, afterward left the farm for the Meth- 
odist ministry, becoming one of the circuit riders whose 
work upon the frontier has left a permanent impress 
upon our western civilization. In 1840 he accepted an 
appointment as missionary to the Oneida tribe of In- 
dians, then located upon a reserve some miles west of 
Green Bay. Here he devoted himself to his savage 
tharges, but did not depend upon them for sustenance, 
falling back upon his old occupation of farming in or- 
der to supplement the precarious income of his religious 
occupation. Under such circumstances the son Charles 
spent his boyhood, deriving his education chiefly from 
his father, though spending two winters in school at 
Green Bay. 

Ti 1845 the family moved near Fond du Lac, Wis., 
and Charles followed farming for several years. In 
1853 he began the manufacture of shingles in a small 
Way, using horses for power. Nor was this power ap- 
plied to a modern shingle rig by any means but to an 
‘pparatus for shaving shingles from the sides of bolts 
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eres ~~ ssieitiiaile been subjected to a dia 
steaming. Even this was then considered a long ad- 
vance of the only other method then in use, of driving 
shingles from a pine bolt with a mallet and “frow” 
(an instrument with thick wedge shaped blade which 
was driven into the end of the bolt, and then pried 
sidewise by means of its upright handle in order to 
make the cleft follow the grain through the bolt). The 
writer, as a boy in the early ’70s, has seen both of 
these methods of making shingles in operation in Wis- 
consin, not a hundred miles from the scene of Mr. Col- 
man’s manufacturing activities. 

Shingles in those early days were worth $5 a thou- 
sand, and paid a good profit upon manufacture even 
by the steaming and slicing process; but the Fond du 





THE LATE CHARLES L. COLMAN, 


of La Crosse, Wis. 


Lac shingle market was a little dull and Mr. Colman 
and his partner, a man named Noble, turned their 
thoughts westward in search of a better location. Load- 
ing the machinery upon a wagon and hitching the 
“power” thereto, they went inland and made their 
final stop at the mouth of the Black river, near a 
small hamlet which has come to be known as La 
Crosse, and which has also grown somewhat with the 
passing years. Mr. Noble dropped out of the business, 
but Mr. Colman persevered, continuing the use of horse 
power for two years and then investing his accumu- 
lated earnings in a small steam engine. Things con- 
tinued to go well with him, and in 1863 he purchased 
what was known as the Denton & Hurd saw mill, and 
for five years made shingles at the rate of 350,000 daily. 
In 1868 this mill burned, but Mr. Colman had two 
years previously purchased another mill which he ran 
on lumber, cutting 30,000 feet a day of stock then sell- 
ing at $27 a thousand, log run. The next year after 
the fire the boilers of the burned shingle mill were 


added to the other mill, increasing its pet to 50,- 
000 feet daily. 

In 1875 this mill also went up in flames; but Mr. Col- 
man utilized the opportunity by putting up a larger 
and more modern mill, which could slay its thousands 
of pine trees where the old one counted its victims by 
hundreds. Two double rotaries, two modern gangs, 
two edgers, two trimmers and the then recently intro- 
duced wire rope carriage feed, with a 12-block shingle 
machine, made up an equipment that was kept busy 
for eleven years, only to go out of existence by the fire 
route, like its predecessors. By the beginning of the 
next season (1887), however, a new mill was standing 
on the same old site; and the fire fiend seems to have 
become discouraged at Mr. Colman’s perseverance in 
rebuilding burned mills, for he troubled him no 
more. This last mill had two band saws and 
was otherwise fitted with machinery conform- 
ing very closely to the type of today, and had 
an annual capacity of 40,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, 16,000,000 shingles and 6,000,000 lath. As 
it stands today it is a good type of modern 
saw mill methods, but its predecessors reach 
back to the most primitive of lumber and shin- 
gle manufacturing methods. 

In 1850 Mr. Colman married Miss Laura A. 
Place, of Fond du Lac, who survives him, with 
three sons and one daughter, Mrs. Willis L. 
Osborne. The sons all decided that the lumber 
business was good enough for them and re- 
mained with their father; and in 1899 Mr. Col- 
man, then 73 years old, decided to retire from 
active business and turn it over to his sons. 
The C. L. Colman Lumber Company was there- 
fore incorporated on February 16 of that 
year, with a capital of $1,000,000. The timber 
tributary to Black river had all been cleaned 
up for that season’s sawing, but a block had 
been purchased tributary to the Chippewa 
river, sufficient to keep the mill running for 
several years. C. L. Colman was elected pres- 
ident of the company, but the active manage- 
ment has been left to the vice president, Lucius 
C. Colman, the eldest son, who for several years 
previously had been of great assistance to his 
father in the conduct of the business. The 
other two sons, Edward L. and Harry L., were 
elected respectively secretary and treasurer. 

During the periods of Mr. Colman’s activi- 
ties at the mouth of the Black river there were 
other changes than in the methods of manu- 
facture. A thriving city grew up around his 
mill plant, of which his own was one of the 
important manufacturing industries. Men 
who worked for him in his earlier primitive 
mills in time found themselves out of date 
along with the machinery with which they were fa- 
miliar, and retired from active life to smoke the com- 
placent pipe of old age upon the front porch, while 
sturdy sons have grown up to take their places upon the 
Colman pay roll. Others with greater vitality are still 
at work after thirty years of service—not so spry as 
the young men, of course, but they have felt their places 
secure for all that, knowing that “the boss” did not 
look upon a hand as a mere machine, to be cast aside 
when a better offered. Such a spirit among the men 
probably adds more to the effectiveness of their toil 
than any amount of spying supervision. With more 
such employers of labor as was Mr. Colman there 
would be more of the faithful service, extending through 
long terms of years, which an inspection of his pay 
roll will show. Mr. Colman was also one of the last 
of the remarkable group of lumbering pioneers of the 
Wisconsin pine forests, most of whom have now beep 
succeeded by a younger generation that will profit by 
their experiences. 
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A lot of people are making grand discoveries now- 
adays as to the evils that existed in the hardwood trade 
and the remedies therefor. The LUMBERMAN discovered 
these things years ago, denounced the evils and pointed 
out the remedies, for which it was roundly censured in 
public and private by some of the very people who are 
how posing as reformers and benefactors of the trade. 
We must give them the credit for being able to learn 
something; but if they would only acknowledge that 
they were wrong and that the LuMBeRMAN was right 
they could be credited with honesty as well as intelli- 
ence. The LUMBERMAN is glad that at last the light 
has broken into the dark places. That it has been 
right all along has been known to the trade at large, 


of the members of which it had the support of a ma- 
jority. Its only honest opponents were those who mis- 
takenly supposed that their own interests would be 
damaged by reform. No honest man is hurt by the 
right, and all the honestly mistaken ones are now heart- 
ily in accord with the principles which the LUMBERMAN 
so long advocated in the face of organized opposition. 


rororerereree—e—~=nsn—~"n 


Why Uncle Sam does not employ one or more com- 
petent experts in his lumber purchasing department 


has been a mystery to all lumbermen for many 
years. The specifications issued for lumber in many 
instances come very close to being ridiculous. 


The specifications will come forward from time to time 
for first clear white pine for building storage sheds or 
sidewalks. The last requisition which comes from the 
Brooklyn navy yard is for a quantity of 8x22, 16-foot, 
strictly clear white ash, thoroughly dry, which is wanted 
for immediate delivery. 

PAAR OO 


It is not surprising that the demand for car material 
should continue unabated when we consider that al- 
ready there is a pronounced car shortage in many sec- 
tions of the country. 

Trorerererreorrererrere——* 


It is to be noticed that the tone of reports from 
hardwood producing districts is decidedly more cheer- 
ful than of those from the markets. Perhaps this may 
be because between producers and consumers the hand- 
ling interests are being badly squeezed. 


rrerrorrrrererre—e— 


A manufacturer of New Brunswick white cedar shin- 
gles who has an office in Massachusetts has issued a 
circular letter, to be found in our eastern department, 
to manufacturers of eastern cedar shingles, calling at- 
tention to the very strong prices on red cedar, the prob- 
ability that these prices will be fully maintained or 
even advanced and urging that the New Brunswick prod- 
uct should command a better price than has been paid 
for it—in fact, that prices should be advanced at least 
15 cents a thousand, bringing their price to within not 
less than 10 cents of red. The argument is a good one 
and is worthy the attention of eastern cedar producers 
and handlers. 





“Doctored grades” is a term of opprobrium, but there 
are “mixed grades” which yet may be honest provided 
the mixing be honestly done and there be no deception 
in their disposition. But a good many people contend 
that the practice is one which from the standpoint of 
good trade policy should be abandoned absolutely, re- 
gardless of any ethical consideration. If a consumer 
receive an invoice for a lot of alleged common which is 
not common, even though the off character of the stock 
he perfectly understood between him and the dealer, he 
is armed with a document which he can use as a club 
to beat down the prices of other sellers. It is believed 
by a good many hardwood men that this practice of sell- 
ing the consumer the particular kind of lumber he 
wants at a fair price but billing it under a grade name 
is responsible for much of the weakness and demoraliza- 
tion in the hardwoods. Undoubtedly economy and good 
trading require that in the trade with the smaller con- 
sumers the buyers should be given just the kind of 
lumber they want even if it has to be picked out of two 
or three grades, but no standard grade term should ever 
be used in the invoice. Let this policy be adopted and 
the objection to this sort of business will largely dis- 
appear; though even then there will be the objection 
from the handler of straight grades only that there will 
be introduced to the notice of the consumer so many 
variations in prices that such a thing as a standard 
price will practically disappear. 

BABA Ow 


‘‘Lumbermen’s week” at the Pan-American exposition 
has been selected and specifically designated by Director 
General Buchanan as that beginning August 26. Eu- 
gene F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, has been in Buffalo this week 
working out the details, which will doubtless include 
general conferences of lumbermen and of associations. 
George W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago, secretary of the secre- 
taries’ association, has in charge the duty of notifying 
the associations throughout the country. LLumbermen’s 
week seems to be an improvement over Lumbermen’s 
day, as designated at the Chicago World’s Fair, and the 
attendance should be large. Lumbermen who have the 
opportunity of choosing their vacation time should visit 
the exposition that week. For some reasons it would 
have been better to have selected the week immediately 


preceding or following the annual Hoo-Hoo meeting 
at Norfolk, but it was felt that September 9 is so late in 
the season, occurring at a time when many Jumbermen 
are busy, that it would be better to select an earlier 
week, which has been done as above. 





Crop conditions are interesting business men now. 
The excessively hot weather and lack of rainfall are do- 
ing a great deal of damage to corn, oats and to pastures 
in important sections; but there is already enough of 
the crop assured, with favorable conditions in other sec- 
tions, to warrant the prediction that 1901, taking the 
country over, will prove to be as a crop year up to 
the average. 





In 1899 the bonded debt of the United States, includ- 
ing the issue for carrying on the Spanish war, was 
$1,046,048,750. This has up to date been reduced by 
$58,000,000, effecting in connection with the refunding 
operations an annual saving of about $11,000,000. The 
decrease would have been larger were it not for the fact 
that bondholders are loath to part with their holdings 
before maturity unless they receive a bonus equal to 
the interest that eventually would accrue. This in it- 
self speaks well for the financial soundness of the United 
States—that investors would prefer the government 
should be in their debt rather than invest their money 
elsewhere. 





During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, 1,173 
vessels of 401,285 gross tons were built in the United 
States. This has been exceeded only twice in the history 
of the country—in 1854 and 1855, when the maximum, 
583,450 tons, was reached. ; 





WHITE PINE PRICES. 


The question of what is the matter with No. 4 and 
No. 5 white pine boards is still troubling members of 
the trade. No. 3’s are firm and some people think 
they are scarce, but at the worst there is a supply no 
more than sufficient to the demand while above that 
grade there is evident scarcity and price firmness 
increasing as we go up the rest of qualities. But No. 4 
and No. 5 remain comparatively weak and in = 
oversupply. This is the fact notwithstanding that the 
building demand is very large, general manufactures 
are flourishing, the box trade is active, indicating a 
lumber consumption above the normal and probably up 
to the measure of the very heavy requirement in the 
latter part of 1899. Yet the box grades of lumber 
drag; are apparently in surplus supply with prices 
weak as compared to a year and a half ago, though high 
as compared with old time prices. 

In regard to this point of prices it may be said that 
the No. 4 and No. 5 boards while perhaps $1 under 
the high mark are still in the neighborhood of $4 
above the low prices of a few years ago. 

Various reasons are assigned for box grades being 
out of line with other qualities of white pine. None 
of them individually seems to offer a sufficient expla- 
nation; perhaps altogether they will explain it. Un- 
doubtedly the extremely high prices of 1899 served to 
stimulate the search for substitutes. In the box trade 
efforts were made to use other material, and yellow 
pine, hemlock and other woods to some extent took 
the place of white pine throughout the country, while in 
the east North Carolina pine came forward as an 
important substitute. But all these things together 
would not seem to account for the lower market on 
No. 4 and No. 5 white pine, particularly when we 
consider that cottonwood, one of the most important 
box materials, is in like unsatisfactory condition. Some 
Wisconsin and Michigan lumbermen suggest that a 
reason may be the large substitution of hemlock for 
sheathing and roof boards and other similar uses. No. 
2 or cull hemlock is cheaper even than No. 5 pine. 
If these reasons are sufficient to account in part for 
a lessening in the demand for these grades of white 
pine perhaps if the inquiry could be extended to cover 
the entire field of white pine consumption the same 
process of substitution might account for all the 
difference. 

The uses of white pine are more numerous than any 
one can catalog. Individually they may not be impor- 
tant, but in the grand aggregate they count for an 
enormous consumption. Picture backing, cores for built- 
in work, machinery manufacture and fitting, the little 
quantities that are used in a thousand and one ways, 
call for an enormous amount of lumber in the total. Is 
it not possible, and even probable, that the high prices 
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of low grade white pine sent these thousands of little 
consumers looking for some other material? And is 
it not possible, and even probable, that the substitutes 
were found for these minor uses more readily than 
for the large ones? Thus may there not have been an 
aggregated volume of requirement diverted from white 
pine to other woods that would account for the present 
dullness in those grades? 


PO 


CHANGES IN EASTERN LUMBER CON- 
SUMPTION. 


Taking Philadelphia as an example, the changes in 
the consumptive demand of various kinds of lumber in 
the east during the past twenty years have been re- 
markable. Up to twenty years ago the major portion 
of building and box lumber used in that market was 
hemlock and white pine. This lumber was received 
by raft from the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers. 
Philadelphia was the chief distributing point. About 
twenty years ago the distribution of lumber by cars 
was inaugurated, and by a gradual diminution of the 
rafting operations car trade increased until it became 
the customary method of forwarding all lumber from 
saw mill points to the Philadelphia market, as well 
as to surrounding points. 

At the time spoken of white pine and hemlock were 
the chief items in Philadelphia lumber consumption. 
Hemlock was the standard dimension and timber ma- 
terial, while white pine was sawed to boards and planks 
and constituted the main portion of the sheathing, fin- 
ishing and box materials of the section. While white 
pine is constantly decreasing in supply and consumption 
in the market, the Pennsylvania product today being 
practically extinguished, considerable quantities of west- 
ern white pine have taken its place, but not in such 
volume as was formerly used. It is probable that not 
more than 20 percent of the white pine lumber is con- 
sumed in the Philadelphia market now that there was 
twenty years ago. 

At least four-fifths of the remaining hemlock stump- 
age in Pennsylvania is controlled by the tanning com- 
panies. 
ber only as fast as they require the bark for tanning 
purposes, and therefore the hemlock output of the state 
is gradually diminishing until it hardly keeps up with 
the demands of the trade. Hemlock and white pine 
have been the standard building and box materials of 
eastern Pennsylvania ever since Philadelphia was a 
city. 

Twenty years ago, with the growing remoteness of 
the source of hemlock and white pine supply, the sap 
pine of Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina grad- 
ually established a foothold in the market, which since 
that time has constantly grown. ‘Today North Carolina 
pine is the standard box material in Philadelphia and 
vicinity and it divided honors with hemlock in being 
the chief sheathing material of the section. 

For many years Philadelphia has been a minor con- 
sumer of spruce, which came by vessel from New Eng- 
land. This source of supply has now practically been 
supplanted by the spruce of West Virginia, which had 
its advent in the market about ten years ago. West 
Virginia spruce production aggregates nearly 200,000,- 
000 feet annually, and a large portion of it is marketed 
in Philadelphia and eastern Pennsylvania. 

Among other woods which are now occupying a field 
of considerable importance in the Philadelphia market 
is longleaf yellow pine for flooring timbers and heavy 
joist. A considerable quantity of hard maple is used 
for flooring purposes. It is only within the last two 
years that the Philadelphia trade has taken at all 
kindly to cypress, but now the demand for this wood 
largely exceeds the supply. 

What is true of Philadelphia is almost equally so 
of all other eastern sections of the country. To be sure 
New York remains the spruce stronghold of the coun- 
try in dimension stock, and is a very large consumer 
of the wood. North Carolina pine, however, is gaining 
in all the eastern sections in consumptive demand, and 
so long as the price remains as relatively cheap as it 
is it is bound to prove a strong seller in that part of 
the country. It is a wood that grows very rapidly, 
and its extinguishment is a good many years in the 
future. 


CEDAR TIES VERSUS SHINGLES. 


It seems to be a fact that the output of white cedar 
ties is irregular in volume and the market is uncer- 
tain, and those who make a specialty of handling this 
product are anxious that a larger quantity of the tim- 
ber should be put into ties, which are much in demand 
but the market for which is hampered by the uncertain 
supply. The man who would regularly handle cedar 
tice has many tribulations. He cannot depend upon 
being able to pick them up as he wants them and per- 
haps he cannot even make contracts in advance, There 
seems to be a preference for shingles on the part of 
many producers so that while shingles are always to 
be had, or at any rate while their production is reason- 
ably constant, ties are produced by fits and starts. 

Tie dealers and manufacturers insist that the manu- 
facture of ties is more profitable than that of shingles, 
while the shingle men insist that their product produces 
the more satisfactory results in the long run. The tie 
men make an excellent point when they say that their 
commodity will allow of defects which would make 
the stock almost worthless for shingles. The question 
arises, however, as to what is the actual result when 
ties are compared with shingles. A northern manu- 
facturer not long ago made a test which to him was a 








These companies permit cutting hemlock tim-: 


quite satisfactory demonstration that shingle manu- 
facture was the more profitable. 

He took 608 cedar ties in the rgund—that is, 8-foot 
pieces of timber which were of the right size for making 
ties—and cut them into shingles. The grades produced, 
the prices for these grades and the proceeds were as 
follows: 


0 ORE er 96,000 at $2.30 $220.80 
ee er er re 49,000 at 1.85 90.65 
CEE 0. h0 0h 0 6.66 0ee0488 40,000 at 85 34.00 

TOES, c6es i s00ee 185,000 $345.45 


Figuring the cost of making the above shingles at 75 
cents a thousand, which was the price that would have 
been paid under contract, the cost was $138.75, leaving 
net. $206.70. In order to secure the same results by 
manufacturing the timber into ties, the ties would 
have had to have been sold at 34 cents each at the mill. 
This is not allowing anything for the manufacture of 
the ties, for if they were sawn the slabs could have 
been made into shingles which would have just about 
paid the cost of sawing. Of course, if they were to be 
hewn, the cost of hewing would have to be added to the 
34 cents. Now cedar ties are worth more than 34 cents 
at the present time, but the manufacturer who made 
the above experiment said also that the labor cost of 
making shingles including supplies ete., but not allowing 
for interest on plant, superintendence and so forth, is 
not over 50 cents a thousand. If it were 50 cents a 
thousand, on the above basis ties would have to sell at 
41 cents a piece to yield as good results, and that is 
decidedly above the ordinary price. 

It is difficult to obtain any close estimate as to the 
current value of white cedar ties. Some heavy dealers 
absolutely decline to name any price. They say That 
the market is so fluctuating and so much depends upon 
the character of the stock, the amount of it ete., that 
it is impossible to make reliable quotations. Prices 
may vary several cents between different dealers or dif- 
ferent markets on the same day, and also on the same 
day one man may receive one price while his neighbor 
will receive one entirely different. The amount of it 
is that each transaction in cedar ties is on its own 
basis—a separate ‘“dicker,” so to speak. Still it seems 
to be the opinion that 38 to 40 cents this week repre- 
sented about the average value of standard cedar ties at 
the mills or northern shipping points. 

The standard tie is 6 inches deep by 6 inches flat 
face and 8 feet long. Some roads prefer ties 7x7 inches 
by 8 feet and nearly all of them prefer hewn ties. This 
is on the ground that the hewn surface sheds ‘water 
better than sawn, and consequently the tie does not 
absorb moisture to rot it. That objection to sawn ties 
has in the past, however, been a frivolous one. The 
fact of the case is that a cedar tie will resist decay 
much longer than it will the wear of the rail. It is 
doubtful if a sawn cedar tie will rot out under from 
fifteen to twenty years, while it may wear out in three 
or four years. Of late, however, there has been a quite 
general adoption of tie plates, which limit the wear of 
the rail on the tie and will prolong its life to the limit 
of its decay resistance or until it is broken up by spik® 
driving. If that be so, then there may be some point 
to the objection to the sawn tie. Hewing, however, 
costs a good deal more money than sawing. It is hand 
work, while the round timber can be run between two 
parallel saws at a rate which makes the expense of 
turning out sawn ties hardly more than nominal. 

It would seem that with the hewn tie—in which case 
also there are no slabs to yield a profitable by-product 
—the shingle manufacture at the present range of prices 
is more profitable than tie making. 

The point mentioned above, the adaptability of timber 
respectively to ties and shingles, should be referred to 
again. Very often a knotty log that is entirely unfit 
for shingle making, or will make only a very low grade 
of shingle, is first class tie material. Then again, some 
other defects might be admissible in ties which would 
not go at all in shingles. To what extent this factor 
influences the respective profits of the two commodities 
from a manufacturing standpoint it is difficult to say. 
The tie men believe, and argue with force and apparent 
candor, that it is sufficiently important to turn the 
balance in favor of ties as against shingles. On the 
other hand the shingle men point to the comparatively 
steady market for that commodity as against the flue- 
tuating demand and price for ties. 


OPP DOO 


HARDWOOD PROGRESSIVENESS. 


There is now on foot within the ranks of the National 


Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, a movement in 
favor of a radical revision of its rules of hardwood 
inspection so that they shall represent the custom of 
the trade—that is, the actual inspection as applied to 
the vast majority of the hardwoods manufactured and 
sold in this country—and thus be fitted to meet with 
ready acceptance on the part of all departments of the 
business and of heavy consumers rather than be con- 
fined to a small minority of transactions and be used 
largely as reference in case of dispute. We are not at 
all certain that any radical revision is necessary to 
accomplish this end—for the National rules as they 
stand are steadily gaining ground—but it is a recogni- 
tion of the fact that universal application of the rules 
is necessary. 

Thus step by step and point by point the organized 
hardwood trade of the United States is accepting the 
principles for many years advocated by. the LUMBERMAN. 
It is natural that this should be so, because the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association is coming to be truly a 
national and representative body, embracing within its 


membership representatives of the various branches of 
the business. ; 

Until this organization came into being the chief hard- 
wood organizations were the local exchanges in a few 
of the principal markets. These were such bodies as 
the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
embracing manufacturers and dealers in the Minneapo- 
lis district, the Wisconsin association, the poplar asso- 
ciation, and the cottonwood association; but the great 
markets such as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and Chicago contained the organizations which 
were of first rank in importance and which handled 
many times the amount of lumber represented in any 
other class of association. For the most part the 
rules adopted by these exchanges were designed for 
application merely to lumber bought in carload lots by 
their members and not to sales made by them. In most 
cases they were not even applied to the majority of 
these transactions, though this comment does not apply 
to St. Louis or Boston. 

Rules of this sort, which were more severe than the 
custom of the market, were taken advantage of by con- 
cerns of fraudulent intent. In case of dispute lumber 
bought on the custom of the market had applied to it 
the official rules and of course the buyer won. 

It is admitted by the majority of members of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association that these rules in 
some particulars are too rigid, and perhaps for that 
reason it has been sought to keep them out of the hands 
of consumers. But this has proven impracticable, just as 
any newspaper man could have told them it would be. 
Print a thousand copies of anything, copyrighted or 
not, use all imaginable pains to keep it private, and 
yet if any one of ordinary resources is determined to 
secure a copy he will secure it. 

The LUMBERMAN has steadfastly stood for uniform 
inspection the country over, so that the trade could 
have a universality not practicable when each market 
has its own standards. It has advocated an honest, dis- 
interested, intelligent system of interpreting and apply- 
ing these rules, so that substantial justice should be 
done in all cases. It has believed in and argued for 
rules which could be applied to the great bulk of trans- 
actions and which, therefore, should and could become 
universal as far as any standards can become so, leaving 
out of the question, of course, special contracts. 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association is com- 
ing to this view because its membership now contains 
a majority of those who have always been in sympathy 
with the views of the LUMBERMAN, but were unable to 
impress their views upon most of the organizations pre- 
viously in existence. Even those members who were 
once hostile to those views are coming to see that they 
are for their own best interest. The association will 
come, we believe, to an entire accord with those views 
and arguments, or failing to do so will fail of the meas- 
ure of success which it anticipates and we believe de- 
serves, 

About the only markets which still advocate isola- 
tion and provincialism are New York and Boston, but 
as the National association grows in strength and in 
its influence upon the hardwood lumber supply of the 
United States they will have to come into line, because 
national inspection rules and the national system of 
inspection, if put on to the broad basis that now seems 
likely, will control in spite of them the hardwood busi- 
ness of the country. They will be the rules and it whl 
be the system that will be used by all the large con- 
sumers as well as by dealers and producers, and thus 
the hardwood trade will be put in line with all the great 
industries of the country. Prices will be adjusted in 
accordance thereto, and those engaged in it will depend 
for their profits upon legitimate margins and upon 
the actual service they do rather than, as in the past, 
be compelled to depend upon manipulation of grades, 
the apparent necessity for which all the best dealers 
and producers have deplored. - 


THE COAST SHINGLE MARKET. 


So predominating is the influence of red cedar 
shingles upon the shingle markets of the country that 
the situation in respect to them is of the utmost im- 
portance to any ordinary manufacturer or seller wher- 
ever located. 

The condition in Washington—and in Oregon as far 
as that figures in the shingle product—is extraordinary. 
There has been probably at least a normal output 
during the year thus far. There was the midwinter 
shutdown which was almost universal among the mills, 
but that is a matter that occurs every year. There 
have been some minor delays caused by unfavorable 
weather, but those are usual. The only extraordinary 
delay was caused by the strike which closed part of the 
mills anywhere from a week to a month or delayed oper- 
ations. Last week there was the Fourth of July holiday 
which, with the class of labor employed, means a loss 
of a week’s work, but the capacity is large and during 
the time that they have been running the mills have 
been crowded to their utmost, so that presumably the 
product has been fully up to the average. And yet there 
is no stocks at the mills, few if any shingles are in 
transit, orders are delayed because of inability to fill 
them and there has been a condition for the last three 
months which has steadily forced up the prices. The 
cause must and does rest in the extraordinary demand. 

Now the season for the grain movement has arrived. 
The Washington wheat crop is ready for the market 
and that will seriously limit the movement. In a few 
weeks the crop of Minnesota and the Dakotas will begin 
to move and that will tie up much of the transportation 
facilities of the two great northern transcontinental! 
lines. Therefore unless the unexpected shall happen 
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there will continue to be the difficulty experienced for 
some weeks past in securing supplies of red cedar 
shingles. 

There was a time not very many years ago when 
white pine shingles were the leading factor in the mar- 
ket, but that time has passed, The decreasing supply and 
the increasing value of white pine timber have made it 
too valuable for shingle use except as far as refuse is 
concerned. White pine shingles now are made from slabs, 
defective hearts ete. and not from solid lumber, and as 
the slabs are being made thinner and thinner every year 
the product is gradually decreasing from even its 
present point. The product is still large in itself but 
comparatively small, White cedar is a valuable shingle 
material but it is not every pole that is adapted to 
shingle making and there is a great call for this ma- 
terial for posts and electric poles as well as ties. East- 
ern shingles are almost out of the question, though hem- 
lock is largely manufactured into this form. Aside 
from hemlock, the chief source of supply is from New 
Brunswick, which is a very heavy producer of white 
cedar. Hemlock shingles are also produced in Michigan 
and Wisconsin. Outside of this there are nothing worth 
speaking of except cypress, which meets with a local 
demand so heavy that under present conditions there is 
little of the product to spare for the north, Texas and 
the purely southern requirement being ample to take 
the product. 

As stated at the beginning, therefore, the red cedars 
have a predominating influence in the shingle market, 
and since a strong market is apparently assured for a 
number of months there seems no reason to anticipate 
anything but a strong and probably advancing market 
to any class of shingles for some time. 





PHILADELPHIANS IN LUMBER PRODUC- 
TION. 


For more than a century Philadelphia lumbermen 
have occupied an important position in the manufac- 
ture of lumber. It has been largely Philadelphia energy 
and money that have reduced the forests of eastern 
Pennsylvania into a marketable commodity, and in thus 
doing they have made large intrinsic gains. For many 
years Philadelphia has gained in capital directly 
achieved in lumber operations, 

Incidentally that locality has also become a very 
important jobbing center in lumber. Its importance 
as a retail market is well known. With the accumula- 
tion of money and knowledge of lumber operations dur- 
ing the past few years there has developed an especial 
interest in a wider field of manufacturing operatiuns, 
not only by the Pennsylvania manufacturer but also by 
the jobbing interest of Philadelphia as well. 

Today the extensive spruce operations of West Vir- 
ginia are very largely controlled by Philadelphians. 
The same may be said of the larger portion of the 
hemlock manufacturing industry of central and eastern 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphians are drifting very largely 
into lumber manufacturing in the south and southwest 
in spruce, North Carolina pine, white pine and hard- 
woods. There are at least fifty large manufacturing 
operations now directly controlled by Philadelphians 
and Philadelphia capital. The territory embraced by 
these operations includes Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Tennessee. When the various deals of this sort, many 
of which at the present time are not yet fully equipped, 
shall be consummated, Philadelphia will have the dis- 
tinction of being the commercial center of as heavy 
lumber operations as any city in the United States. 





A CATCH QUESTION IN COMMERCE. 


Here is a problem in commercial affairs for which we 
would like a solution, Given a product of a certain 
volume, transportation facilities of the same volume 
and a distribution also of the same volume—what occurs 
when the transportation capacity is restricted? The 
production and the consumption remaining the same, it 
is evident that under such circumstances the demand 
which is inadequately supplied will apparently increase 
—certainly its urgency will increase. But also the 
available supply will increase—that is, if production 
continue with the restricted shipping facilities there 
will be a surplus of the commodity at point of pro- 
duction. Now then, in the field of distribution, owing 
to the inadequate supply, prices should advance; in 
the producing field, owing to the inadequate shipping 
facilities, the supply should increase, tending to lower 
prices. Under such circumstances will the supply or the 
demand govern? If each influence has its natural 
result on prices in the producing and the distributing 
field respectively, who will profit by the difference? 
Some such problem is likely to be presented in the red 
cedar shingle trade this summer and fall. The demand 
1s and will be heavy and the production is also likely 
to be large, but the majority of operators think that 
the transportation facilities will be inadequate to either. 
In an article in this editorial department it is argued 
that this restriction of transportation would insure 
firm and perhaps higher prices in the east for red 
cedar shingles, but from the above statement of the 
problem ‘does it remain certain that the manufacturers 
will necessarily profit thereby? They should if they 
will restrict production to the shipping facilities of 
the transcontinental roads; and yet is not idle capacity 
anxious to be employed of almost the same force as 
4 surplus product. on hand? What answer to this 
problem. will be made by the political economist of 
the shingle trade? 


THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





Beginning the European Trip of 1901 The Pioneer Railroad and the Pioneer Steamship Line— 
With Some Sundry Observations —Wedding of a Noted London Lumberman. 





Outward Bound—Chicago to New York—1. 


It is a matter to marvel at, if one stops to consider 
it, the efforts which all the leading railroads of the 
country have been making within the past few years 
not only toward the fastest train service but in every- 
thing, at whatever cost, that helps in the slightest to 
increase the enjoyments and lessen the discomforts of 
travel. This has been manifest to me upon many occa- 
sions, but upon none more than when upon the “Royal 
Blue Limited” of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, a favor- 
ite line of mine whenever I have occasion to go down 
to Washington to help run the government, or to New 
York upon business or, as upon the occasion under 
review, to leave the country—for my country’s good, I 
hope, though I trust not in the invidious meaning which 
the phrase originally meant to imply. It may be that 
my appetite, always good, had taken a little extra spurt, 
but certainly no meals ever tasted better to me in my 
life than those served in the magnificent dining cars 
with a blue-blooded though black visaged descendant of 
some African prince standing obsequiously at my elbow. 
My waking moments were filled to repletion with fleet- 
ing glimpses of some of the finest scenery in a country 
that has plenty of scenery to spare—and to use for 
advertising signs; and I sank to sweet sleep at night, 
rocked gently by the flying train while its whirling 
wheels sang me a gentle lullaby. Awaking in the early 
morning I lay and watched the Ohio hills slide past my 
open window in the glow of the sunrise; in the after- 
noon the great dome of the capitol at Washington arose 
before my vision as a symbol of Columbia’s mighty 
power, and from there my route lay through all the 
other cities which at different times have been the seat 
of the national government—Baltimore, Annapolis, Phil- 
adelphia and New York. 

However much other lines may emulate the B. & O. 
in the refinements of modern equipment and service, it 
is still in a position to say to them, in the “patter” of 
the street, “Youse ain’t in my class; go and get a rep- 
utation.” A modern line in every respect, it is also a 
historic line, the pioneer of American railroads. Its 
first cars were propelled by horses or by sail power, 
and when it introduced a locomotive with gun barrels 
for boiler flues a neighboring canal line got out an 
injunction against its use because it scared their tow 
mules, and the “Royal Blue” of that day, feeling bluer 
than usual, was temporarily compelled to put its pet 
locomotive in the woodshed—or whatever the prototype 
of the roundhouse may have been—and go back to horses 
again. Charles Carroll of Carrollton, last surviving 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, lifted the 
first spadeful of earth in the construction of the road, 
July 4, 1828, and the exercises of laying the first stone 
were conducted by the Masonic order. From time im- 
memorial the present route of the road was used by the 
Indians in their travels across the mountains, and was 
known to the whites as the “Great Nemacolin path.” 
In 1753 George Washington, surveyor, laid out a stage 
route over the same path; and a couple of years later 
by this same path he accompanied Braddock in an expe- 
dition against the French and Indians. It is a matter 
of history how the English commander, displaying the 


ried six or eight locomotives away over dirt roads to a 
confederate railroad, where they did excellent service 
during the balance of the war. Some time after the war 
it occurred to the B. & O. railway officials that a man 
who displayed so much, engineering ability in managing 
locomotives off their usual track ought to be a good 
man to keep them running properly on the track, and 
they made him master of transportation. 

Thus is it that the history of railway transportation 
is the history of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. In the 
first chapters it stands alone; in those that tell the 
story of today it occupies an exalted place, and doubt- 
less will continue to do so in those which are yet 
unwritten. 


From New York to Liverpool—2. 


The marvels of modern transportation are no whit 
lessened when one leaves a modern passenger train like 
the Royal Blue—and to my humble American notion 
America leads the world in the service of any of its 
great railroad lines—and, turning amphibian, commits 
himself to the deep in such a vessel as that which took 
me across upon my outbound trip of 1901. I had before 
been a passenger on the famous Lucania, of the Cunard 
line, and felt much at home there, and yet was newly 
impressed with the comforts and conveniences of the 
trip. Old Boreas was kind to us beyond his usual wont; 
we ate, digested and assimilated our meals with un- 
wonted regularity, and the little fishes for once went 
hungry. I did not see a seasick person upon the whole 
passage. Capt. Horatio McKay, now dignified by the 
title of Lieutenant in the Royal Naval Reserve, bears his 
new title with easy dignity, presided at the captain’s 
table with his usual grace and was enabled to devote 
himself more to his jolly family of passengers than he 
would have been had the elements required his presence 
more constantly on deck. Upon such a boat as the Lu- 
cania, plowing through the brine at express speed, about 
twenty-five miles an hour, the beginning and end of the 
transatlantic trip are brought nearer together than ten 
or fifteen years ago would have considered commercially 
practicable, and the intervening time is robbed of its 
monotony by the perfect table service, the comfort and 
luxuriance of the state rooms administering to one’s 
hours of sleep or privacy, and of the drawing rooms, 
saloons, smoking rooms, library ete., where the passen- 
gers mingle in social intercourse and form those ocean 
acquaintances which do not always terminate as the 
passengers separate at the dock to scatter themselves 
throughout all quarters of the globe. I suppose that I 
would be better playing the role of an experienced trav- 
eler by passing all these things by as a matter of course; 
and yet I will frankly confess to you, dear reader, that 
these delights are as new and fresh to me each time as 
to the boy taking his first ocean trip. 

The Lucania and its twin ship, the Campania, making 
their first trips in 1893, at once took away from the 
Etruria and Umbria of the same line the prestige which 
they had held ever since they were floated in 1884, of 
being the fastest vessels running. And yet the ascend- 
ancy of the new ships over their older and smaller twin 
sisters is merely a matter of hours, as will be seen by 
the following tables: 





RECORD PASSAGES AND FASTEST OCEAN STEAMING OF LUCANIA AND CAMPANIA, 





LUCANIA. CAMPANIA, UMBRIA. ETRURIA. 
D. H. M. D. H. M. _ i oe 
Fastest passage westward 5 9 6 5 22 7 5 20 55 
Fastest passage eastward .............. 56 9 18 6 1 15 6 O 37 
Ilighest day’s run westward 553 knots 510 knots 509 knots 
Highest Gay's FUR CASCWEPE on ccrcvccccecccccccsepecoseps Caw emOen 528 knots 473 knots 485 knots 
Knots p. hr. Knots p. hr Knots p. hr. Knots p. hr. 

Average speed throughout passage westward ...............21.81 21.5 19.57 19.9 
Average speed throughout passage eastward ............++- 22.01 21.88 19.76 20.00 
Average speed for five successive passages .........0e.se06- 21.72 21.65 19.24 19.89 
Average speed for the whole year eastward ...........00000 21.47 21.40 19.01 19.38 
Average speed for the whole year eastward and westward .... 20.89 20.95 18.46 18.93 





same sort of military sagacity that has been largely 
evident in the recent Boer war, against Washington’s 
advices marched his troops forward in the open under 
the usual military formation, and his forces were am- 
bushed, slain and defeated. Across this road the emi- 
grants poured who settled up the Western Reserve in the 
Ohio valley; and later the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
stretching its iron bands along the same highway, con- 
nected them again with the “east” they had left behind 
them. 

But I have not space here to sum up all the histor- 
ical events which are linked together by the line of the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad. It had the first telegraph 
line in the world, upon which the first message, “What 
hath God wrought?” was sent by the inventor, Prof. 
Samuel F. B. Morse, from Baltimore to Washington. 
The civil war added a fresh chapter to its history, with 
many stirring incidents. Old John Brown’s soul, as it 
goes marching on, must occasionally come and walk 
along the tracks of the B. & O., surveying the place of 
his martyrdom and seeing on every hand the glorious 
blessings of human liberty for which he died. It was 
the base of operations of the Union army for a long 
period and, carefully guarded as it was, was often the 
scene of queer pranks by the confederates, who tore up 
its tracks and, heating the rails, tied them into knots 
around convenient trees, destroying their future use- 
fulness. By way of variety they would send rolting 
stock flying down its steep grades to be piled up in 
great heaps of wreckage in the valleys; and one ingeni- 
ous officer of Stonewall Jackson’s brigade actually car- 


There is a multitude of other statistics regarding 
these boats which to me are very interesting, though | 
perhaps less so to the reader unless contemplating a trip 
to Europe, which many lumbermen take each year. I 
will therefore forbear, except to say that these boats 
(as indeed all the Cunard liners) are lighted by elee- 
tricity, and each has fifty miles of wire and 1,350 electric 
lights, absorbing 135 horse power. Their engines have 
about 60,000 indicated horse power. These vessels 
are built with lines as graceful as a fast yacht and 
are examples of the modern idea of catering to passenger 
service directly instead of giving a boat the greatest 
available freight capacity and making its passenger earn- 
ings subsidiary, It has been sixty-one years now since 
the first Cunard liner, sailing July 4, 1840, landed at 
Boston after a voyage of a fortnight, with sixty-three 
passengers who were greeted and feted by the Hubites, 
their customary placidity excited into enthusiasm over 
the unwonted happening. Now the Cunard steamships 
carry an average of 8,000 persons weekly across the 
Atlantic and the length of the voyage has been cut down 
one half. The oldest steamship company in the world, 
it is still the leader. 

It is quite natural that to timid people this enhanced 
speed of ocean vessels should bring some suggestions of 
insecurity; and I have myself witnessed certain mani- 
festations of this feeling that would have been amusing 
to me but for their seriousness to those indulging their 
imaginations regarding possible dangers that might lie 
athwart the vessel’s prow before it could bring them to 
their destination. There are some persons whose terror 
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of the sea is to them a very vivid reality, and I have 
myself experienced a feeling of awe as I have stood at 
the ship’s rail and looked down into its unknown depths. 
It is still the same ocean that it was when Lord Byron, 
in his famous “Apostrophe to the Ocean,” said of it: 
The ships which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, oe nations quake 
And monarchs tremble in their capitalse— 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creators the vain title take 
Of god of thee, and arbiter of war, 
These are thy toys; and as the snowy flake 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar, 
Alike the Armada’s pride, and spoils of Trafalgar. 

“I have always, however, committed my own person- 
ality to the care of the Cunard line with a considerable 
sense of security. During the sixty-one years that their 
boats have been crossing and recrossing the stormiest 
ocean in the world with almost the time table regularity 
of a railroad train on land, they have never lost a single 
passenger, and I argued that they were going to take 
exceeding good care that I should not be the first one. 
And when later I got a few glimpses of the unceasing 
vigilance which has made and which continues this un- 
broken record, I was doubly reassured. Each ship car- 
ries at least six certificated officers besides her captain, 
and these navigators are picked men. It was many years 
ago that the North American Review said of these Cu- 
nard liners: 

No gale sweeps across the North Atlantic that does not at 
least touch one of them; no fogs rest on its bosom that 
drifts to the southward that do not pass almost immedi- 
ately athwart their bows; and yet they steam to and fro, 
during all seasons, amid all dangers, in spite of all contin- 
gencies, with as much regularity as the ferry boats which 
cross our harbor. 

The words remain as true today as when first writ- 
ten. These boats have established highways across the 
pathless ocean and sail in fixed courses, avoiding the 
vessels oppositely bound. The ships have a double hull, 
the inner one, over four feet from the outer, equally 
strong and watertight, in addition to the usual water- 
tight bulkheads, and carry more than the required num- 
ber of the most modern lifeboats. The lifeboat drill is 
just as thorough as though the boats were called into 
use weekly instead of almost never; and the fire drill 
is just as thorough as though the modern electric light- 
ing system and other fireproof appliances still left as 
many opportunities for that most dreadful calamity, a 
fire at sea, as in the olden days of oil lamps and wooden 
construction. 

I have spoken of the fine weather of our voyage to 
Liverpool under Captain McKay. I will close with an 
account of the longest and stormiest voyage of the Lu- 
cania under Captain McKay’s supervision, as told in the 
London Times of February 7, 1899. It will be noticed 
that while under ordinary circumstances the Cunard 
liners are as regular as clockwork they do not hesitate 
to sacrifice speed to comfort and safety and come into 
port late rather than run even the slightest risk of not 
coming in at all: 

The Cunard steamship Lucania arrived here at nine o’clock 
this morning, nearly nine days out from Liverpool. It is 
her record voyage—7 days 19 hours from Queenstown to 
Sandy Hook—23 hours longer than her longest Fg me pas- 
sage. Her shortest voyage is 5 days 7 hours 23 minutes— 
still the English record, 

Seldom, if ever, has such weather been known on the 
Atlantic. Day after day came gales, flerce squalls of snow, 
thunder and lightning, hail, fog and immense seas—one 
almost unceasing tumult of heavens and ocean. We had 
sixteen hours of hurricane last Tuesday at 100 miles an 
hour. The magnificent ship rode it out easily and unharmed. 
From 4:30 a. m. to 8:30 p. m. oil was freely poured on 
the troubled waters, helping a little, but not much. The 
day’s run was 121 miles, 54 miles less than ever before— 
another record. ‘The barometer fell from 30 in. to 27.92 in. 
—again a record. Captain McKay, with a cool prudence and 
a wise seamanship, for which his passengers owe him thanks, 
forbore to drive his vessel. She was, for almost half the 
voyage, at half or three-quarters speed, with this result 
that never has so rough an Atlantic voyage been performe 
with so little discomfort. Her daily runs from Queens- 
town to Sandy Hook were 539, 402, 392, 305, 121, 334, 507 
and 300 miles. 


Fred Budgett, Bachelor, Becomes a Benedict—3. 


For some years I have had a suspicion that the visits 
to these shores of Fred B. Budgett, of Budgett Bros., of 
London, would eventually terminate in his carrying back 
an American bride upon one of these trips, and have 
tried to do all I could to help out matters by setting 
forth from time to time Mr. Budgett’s qualifications for 
a good husband; also throwing out suggestions regarding 
the attractiveness of American girls in general. I never 
was able to gather anything more than circuitously cir- 
cumstantial evidence in support of these suspicions, but 
now my hopes of a brilliant international match are dis- 
sipated, for Mr. Budgett has gone and married an Eng- 
lish girl. The announcements gave the groom’s name 
as F. Brackenberry Budgett, but it was no other than 
Fred B,, and the girl was a Miss Kitty Haswell, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Lieut.-Col. F. R. N. Haswell, of 
Monkseaton. The wedding occurred June 12, and the 
newly married pair then left to spend a brief season in 
Ireland, whither they are followed by a plentiful shower 
of metaphorical rice and metaphorical old shoes (the 
least embarrassing kind, by the way) from all Mr. Bud- 
gett’s acquaintances and friends upon the American side 
of the water. 

Another pretty little wedding of interest to the lum- 
ber trade in America as well as in England was that 
of: Herbert George Sharp to Miss Adeline Constance 
Cleare, on Wednesday, June —, at the Stamford Hill 
Congregational church in one of the London suburbs. 
The groom is a son of T. G. Sharp, of the mahogany 
department of Churchill & Sim, and upon the Friday 

receding the wedding the mahogany department en- 
joyed quite a nice little dinner in honor of the event, 
at which Mr. Sharp, sr., presided. The staff members 
of. the firm of Churchill & Sim remembered the bride 
and groom with a solid silver tea service. J. E. D. 











Storm That Teaches a Lesson. 


It was early in the morning when the oldest inhab- 
itants met to name the town, and when the rays of 
the rising sun crowned the surrounding elevations one 
romantic old inhabitant enthusiastically exclaimed: 


“Look! There we have it; the morning light! Let’s 
name the burg Aurora!” And Aurora it has been ever 
since, 


Reaching this thriving Illinois town early in the 
evening I started out to locate the yards. I unfas- 
tened the gate at S. D. Seamans’ yard and roamed 
through the alleys, keeping a sharp lookout that there 
was not a bulldog on guard that would tear my new 
pants. If I broke into other business places as I do 
into lumber yards out of business hours I would have 
been in the penitentiary years ago. 

Although it must have been 8 o’clock, at one of the 
yards the foreman and a well dressed young man 
whom I took for the proprietor’s son were enjoying the 
breeze in front of the office, but I was unable to make 
much of an impression on them, doubtless for the 
reason they were not soft. In another yard there were 
two loads of lumber standing under the hood of a shed 
ready to be delivered in the morning. This hood, on 
an ordinary type of shed, must be nine feet wide, and 
from this seemingly uninmportant incident a thousand 
and one yard men may learn something which will 
accrue to their advantage, if they only will. 

O, but that was a hot day. When the train pulled 
up at the Aurora station I felt that I ought to take 
off my shoes and empty them. As previously said in 
this department, my traveling experience does not benefit 
me so far as hotels are 
concerned, Except in rare 
cases I go over a terri- 
tory only once, and if I 
happen to get into a good 
hotel all right, and if not 
all right. In either event 
I am not liable ever to 
sleep under the _ roof 
again. Ag a rule the 
boys on the road show 
the way, for if a fellow 
follows the majority of 
grips he will bring up at 
the best hotel. On this 
special occasion, how- 
ever, I seemed to be about 
the only traveling man 
who was so foolish as to 
be traveling. It was so 
near the glorious Fourth 
that all the rest of them 
had gone home to shoot 
firecrackers. The hotel 
runners were calling 
their houses and I picked one—the Evans—for 
the reason that is the name of a friend back home. 
I thought if it was as good hotel as he is man I would 
be in clover. Of course the hotel proprietor did not 
know my patronage was due to this little coincidence. 
It is that way right through life—events are strung on 
threads which are so fine you can hardly see them. 
Often when we think that an act of ours is a result 
of judgment or smartness, if we look close enough we 
will discover that we are being guided. 

That night, just as the hoarse toned clock in the 
city hall had struck the hour of 12 the elements let 
loose. The sky was full of electric flames and the 
thunder crashed and rolled and growled as though it 
were mad. My window overlooked the Fox river and 
the wind lashed the water of the stream into small 
billows. In the evening when we were mopping our 
brows they were saying that following this extreme 
heat when a storm came they were afraid it would be 
accompanied by wind that might raise Cain. Bearing 
this remark in mind I got up and put on my pajamas. 
Of course you know that from an orthodox point of 
view pajamas are to sleep in; but it was a hot night. 
I got up and put them on for I did not want to be 
blown to kingdom come naked. 

When the rain was causing the hot and dry vegeta- 
tion to express gratitude I thought of the two loads 
of lumber under the wide shed hood, and asked, “What 
is the matter with them?” And a sheet of rain as it 
lashed against the window answered, “They are all 
right!” 

Sure enough, they were all right. At the office of 
White & Todd Mr. Todd said these loads went out in 
the morning as dry as bone. I trust this little incident 
will point you to the advantage of having some roof 
under which to drive a load over night that is ready 
to go out early the next morning. Had it not been 
for this same hood the lumber on those wagons would 
have been drenched. 

The senior member of White & Todd is Mrs. O. T. 
White, who, since the death of her husband, about eight 
years ago, has had hold of the helm of the business. 
She is 65 years of age, puts in full hours at the office 
and is as active as one would look for a woman to be 
at 40. She greeted me in a most kindly manner and 





“Let's name the burg Aurora.” 


was pleased to have me know that her husband, too, 
was a newspaper writer, having for years acted as cor- 
respondent for the Inter-Ocean. Mrs. White must 
enjoy the lumber business else she could not be so 
happy in its prosecution. This firm has a good plant 
and is doing a fine business. 

Many Irons in the Fire. 

Solemnus D, Seamans’ name does him an injustice, 
for he is not a solemn man. If I am not mistaken he 
has sold lumber in Aurora longer than any other 
dealer. We became acquainted the first five minutes, 
and for the next hour we discussed some of the huge 
questions which agitate humanity. Mr. Seamans 
is a student of cycles. He says we may know what is 
to come from what has been. Commercially he thinks 
we are on the down grade and will so continue for three 
years. Following there will be a very prosperous period 
of four years, The next president will be democratic, 
owing to the condition of the times. There is to be no 
panic, but such a gradual settling of values that the 
people will want a change. He argues that a party 
in power is not responsible for either good or hard 
times. The pendulum swings back and forth, the tide 
rises and falls, and this same principle of action and 
reaction governs the affairs of the world. 

Mr. Seamans probably hugs more women by proxy 
than any other yard man in the United States. Of 
course you understand he is all right, for if he were 
not he would not do this hugging act by proxy. He is 
quarter owner of a corset factory that turns out a 
hundred dozen corsets every day. He does not stop 
at lumber and corsets, however. He is interested in a 
watch factory in Pennsylvania, a jewelry store in Cal- 
ifornia and a half dozen other enterprises. You know 
that while some of us are unable to drive one horse 
without running into somebody or into the ditch, there 
are others who can gather up the ribbons and drive 
four, eight or even twelve horses. Mr. Seamans is the 
kind of man who can handle many reins. 

Yard Men of Ideas. 

For some unaccountable reason we smell coming 
events in the air. The evening before when I was 
in the yard of Hanna & Todd I was willing to bet 
with myself that when I saw the proprietors I would 
find them men who know their business. I could not 
explain why I had this feeling, but there it was. The 
next morning when I walked into the office Mr. Todd 
was reading the LUMBERMAN. He had on a fine Pan- 
ama hat—and these days a man who wears such a 
hat may be set down as prosperous. The price of 
Panama hats, like that of fine fiddles, has gone soaring. 
Next to a diamond a Panama hat marks the man who 
has a robust bank account. I didn’t know but that this 
season I would try to cut a swell in such a hat myself, 
but when the price of the one that looked to suit me 
was asked and it proved to be $35, I told the dealer it 
pinched my head and that I would take the 75-cent 
straw. 

Right here you must excuse me for a slight diverg- 
ence. Speaking of diamonds makes me think of it. 

You may remember that 
in a recent article the 
loss of my diamond was 
mentioned. The outcome 
was the most marvelous 
result of advertising you- 
could imagine. This men- 
tion was not even in 
print before the stone 
was found, turning up a 
hundred miles from any 
point where I would have 
guessed it was. The 
chances were a million to 
one that the stone and 
its former owner had for- 
ever parted company. The 
result should teach us 

that we never should de- 
i! | Lath spair. The diamond was 
bebe gone two months, and it 
now adorns my _ shirt 
° front, and as of old will 
cause the cross roads yard men to stare and offer an 
inducement for the thug to attempt to sandbag me 
around the corner. In unison with all other newspaper 
men I can say: “If you want anything, advertise for it.” 

Mr. Todd is one of those fat men who are always 
happy. ‘That’s what’s the matter with me. If my form 
were like a match my mental system might have the 
jimjams, but with my aldermanic proportions the sky 
is never green and the rainbow of promise is ever seen. 
I appear to be so chock full of poetry this morning that 
occasionally a little of it will ooze out in spite of myself. 
It may, however, be the fault of the typewriter. I 
hope it is. 

In the afternoon Mr. Todd ordered his brown trotter, 
Fly, hitched to his rubber tired wagon, and for two 
straight hours by the watch we took in the sights and 
beauties of Aurora, At all times, figuratively speaking, 
I am holding my hat to catch the diamonds of speech 
and the pearls of wisdom which may fall from the lips 
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of the yard men with whom I associate, and that after- 
noon Mr. Todd let a few drop. One was when he said 
that he and his partner, Mr. Hanna, make it a point to 
sell the lumber. He says that hired men can load and 
deliver it all right, but when it comes to selling it is 
quite another thing. I hope that a yard man or two 
will halt and digest this remark. Too often we leave 
our business interests in the hands of men whom we 
pay about $10 a week, and then wonder we do not grow. 
Hanna & Todd are new in the lumber business in Aurora, 
having been in the yard only a year and a half, and 
their business is growing like a green bay tree. Why? 
Keep an eye on the day and date and I will give a few 
reasons for it. 

I loafed. around the office and watched these men 
handle their customers. They are invariably good- 
natured, and that is capital for anybody. For instance, 
a lady drove up in front of the office and called out, 
“T want to order some shingles for tomorrow!” 

“Is that so?” responded Mr. Hanna. “We are going 
to have roast beef at our house!” 

This sally of wit placed the lady in a pleasant mood. 
The order was booked and the customer drove away. 
“The right kind of treatment to every customer” is one 
of the mottoes of the concern. 


Bookkeeping That Keeps. 


Mr. Hanna has a system of bookkeeping that for thor- 
oughness I have never seen equaled. He took a course 
in a commercial college, but, beloved, if we march to 
the tunes played by schools we will be with the herd. 
The proper thing is to learn all we can in schools, and 
then if possible improve on their methods. Schools 
teach us what to think, but what is more desirable is 
to know how to think. I dislike to see any man with 
the brand of a school on him. 

Mr. Hanna got up a form and had a set of books 
made. Thad Dean’s system of bookkeeping was ex- 
plained in this depart- 
ment, and Mr. Hanna is 
following closely in Mr. 
Dean’s steps. Every sale 
is entered in what is 
called the sales _ book. 
There are the _ date, 
amount and price of 
every item, whether lum- 
ber, shingles or lath. At 
any time it can readily 
be ascertained how much 
lumber was sold during 
any given period, the 
price any particular lot 
brought, or the price it 
all averaged. Then there 
is a purchase book, in 
which every invoice is 
entered and also all ma- 
terial returned from jobs. 
If this yard should burn = 
tonight, before 9 o’clock ——-— 
tomorrow Mr. Hanna “Nearly had palpitation.” 
would definitely know 
how many feet of lumber went up in smoke. At the first 
of the year when the annual inventory was taken it came 
out within 1,000 feet of the results as figured from 
the books. “I knew then,” said Mr. Hanna, “that not 
to exceed that amount of lumber had been stolen or 
delivered by mistake during the year.” 

This system of bookkeeping might never benefit you 
from the standpoint of fire, for we all hope that none of 
us will ever be burned out. Not long ago this yard we 
are talking about came near going. Three barns next 
to it burned on the alley and the flames came within 
six feet of the lumber piles. If the wind had been in 
an opposite direction away they would have gone. The 
fire was in the night, and Mr. Hanna says he never came 
so near having palpitation as when he looked from his 
home and saw the flames leaping up in the vicinity of 
the yard. 








A Way to Advertise. 

This Aurora firm runs four teams, all but three of 
the horses being fine, large, gray fellows. “We are look- 
ing for other grays,” said Mr. Hanna, “and as soon as 
possible will not have a horse on the premises of any 
other color.’ These gray horses pull their loads in 
harnesses which would make the eye of the connoisseur 
sparkle. There are high brass hames, and brass in other 
places where properly it can be put on. You can safely 
bet these brass trimmings are kept polished, too. You 
can see your faces in them. “We are willing to buy 
all the polish required,” said Mr. Hanna, “and then we 
insist it be used.” The stables are well arranged. The 
teamsters are paid more than the going wages and in 
return they are expected to keep the horses and harness 
shining. 

In aadition to the other features of the harnesses 
there are what are called shields which: hang on the 
sides of the horses and which have on them in large 
brass letters the name of the firm. When one of these 
teams goes through the streets people stop and look at 
it. The most of us like to see good horses finely har- 
nessed. “We could think of nothing better than those 
shields,’ said Mr. Todd. “Our name is right there in 
sight every minute of the day. There are dealers who 
stencil their loads when they go out, but in that case 
there is no sign on the return trip.” It is Mr. Todd’s 
idea there should be a sign hanging out all the time. 
These shields cost $3.75 a set. 


In the Shade. 


Directly in front of the office of Hanna & Todd are two 
fine trees, and after I had talked my tongue tired I took 
a chair out under these trees and read the LUMBERMAN 


that had just been, delivered by the mail man. That is 
the only opportunity I have to see the paper. It cannot 
be mailed to me, for my course is se uncertain, so zigzag, 
that the legs of any piece of mail that should attempt to 
catch me would get tired out. Tomorrow I may be fifty 
miles from where the home office might expect to find 
me. Only let me hear of a yard man who is up to snuff, 
who has an idea, and I hardly wait to eat or sleep before 
I ask him what he knows. When out there in the shade 
reading the paper and picking the great green worms 
from my neck as they would drop from the leaves, it was 
discovered that the place where I was camping was 
something of a resort. A former mayor of the city, who 
wears two big diamonds, came along and chatted for 
awhile. Others of the town’s notables dropped around 
to say it was hot. Then along came a man I was glad 
to see. He drove a spirited roan horse on a light wagon 
with bicycle wheels. I had noticed there was a horse 
atmosphere around the place. We went out to the speed- 
way that is building, and Mr. Todd says he is going to 
look up a horse if he can that will make the boys hump 
themselves on that drive. There are Aurora horses 
which go away below the teens, so you see Mr. Todd has 
an eye out for a flyer. 

“Who is that trotting horse man?” I asked, as the 
roan horse bore down on us. 

“That is John Alexander,” Mr. Hanna replied. 

I had been wanting to meet Mr. Alexander. I had 
been in his yards here and there. And of course I had 
pictured him. He is rather tall, has grizzly hair, stooped 
shoulders, black stubby mustache and is a little austere 
in his manners—that is the way I made him look. But 
when he sprang from his trotting wagon, what kind of 
a fellow do you think I saw? Young, smooth-faced and 
as jolly as a lord. One of those rare mortals who is on 
the level with everybody with whom he comes in contact. 
He wouldn’t hesitate to associate with King Edward one 
minute and with you or me the next. He knows every- 
body in Aurora and evidently everybody knows him. 
Yet write it down after this young man’s name that he 
is to be one of the Nestors in the retail lumber world. 
You have not heard of the Alexander Lumber Company 
for any great length of time, but today Mr. Alexander 
is at the head of a string of twenty-seven yards, with 
more coming. I know something of the personnel of Mr. 
Alexander’s associates, and it would not surprise me if 
the company should grow until it would control a larger 
number of yards than any other concern in the country. 
At present all the yards, with a single exception, are in 
Illinois, the exception being in Leipsic, Ohio, where the 
company has just succeeded the Leipsic Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company. Mr. Alexander’s home is in 
Aurora, but every day he goes into Chicago to look after 
the business of his company at its main office in the 
Fisher building. 

Mr. Alexander said he had been reading the LuMBER- 
MAN on his way out from the city and was highly pleased 
with the little sketch of the shed gutter published in 
this department. He had been thinking of tin troughs, 
but he knew that tin is both expensive and short lived. 
He was building two sheds at his Lincoln yard, one 
20x155, the other 36x150, and he had cut the gutter idea 
out and sent it down to be applied to these sheds. In 
this same yard he will soon build another shed, 22x300 
feet. 

The article containing the description of this most 
efficient shed gutter had not been from the press two 
days until I learned that just such a gutter would be 
placed on three sheds. Does not this illustrate the fact 
that if you are using a cheap, money making device in 
your business you should let your brethren in the trade 
know about it? All you have to do is to drop me a line 
telling me what you have and I will see that it is passed 
along to every retail dealer of any account in America or 
Europe. 

When it was nearing train time I got in behind Mr. 
Alexander’s roan trotter, we swung around to the hotel, 
hove into the wagon my typewriter and alligator case, 
and away we flew to the “Q” station at such speed that 
we beat the train there. 

I right down enjoyed myself in Aurora. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


It is reported that the anthracite production during 
the first six months of 1901 was somewhere in the vicin- 
ity of 27,500,000 tons, or about 5,000,000 tons in excess 
of the production for the first half of 1900. This is. by 
all odds the best statement ever made for this period 
of the year. Its interpretation is partly an increased 
demand because of prosperous times, partly a making 
up of the deficit caused by last fall’s strike and partly 
the impetus given to early purchases by the new scale 
of prices this season. In just what P mdagareg x these 
various factors enter is not known. The one fact that 
is conspicuous is that the way of the anthracite coal 
producers has fallen in pleasant places. Thus the earn- 
ings of the Reading Coal & Iron Company for May 
were $2,840,000, against $1,818,000 for May last year. 
The earnings of the Lehigh Valley Coal Company for 
May were $1,946,000, against $1,466,000 for May last 
year. Other coal producing companies probably make 


similarly large gains, for the increased tonnage has been 
well distributed. But in the face of this marked im- 
provement there is little anthracite coal in sight and the 
marvel is what has become of it all. It is said that 
one large producer, with which it is not uncommon to 
carry in its various yards and docks a half million tons 
of coal at any time, now has in total store less than 
30,000 tons. This may be exceptional in its contrast 
with usual conditions, but in a general way it seems to 
reflect the prevailing state of supply. 

In the east there is said to be continued demand for 
anthracite. In the west the inquiry is frail. It does 
not matter much perhaps to the producing companies, 
for probably less than 8 percent of the total production 
comes west of the Indiana-Illinois state line. It is the 
happy condition of the 92 percent that attracts atten- 
tion and invites rejoicing. It is too early to perceive 
what July is to bring forth by way of new business in 
anthracite in the west. No one thought of doing busi- 
ness last week. The holiday, the heat and the scanti- 
ness of production combined to make trade nugatory in 
results. The men were not working very well at mines. 
They concluded at many shafts that they wanted a few 
days’ respite and, relying upon the power back of their 
labor association, they imitated the example of the New 
York stock exchange and closed for the rest of the week 
without in many instances consulting their employers 
about it. Then there were various minor troubles, 
including the machinists’ strike, which aided in making 
it a nondescript week. It takes a good week’s time 
usually for anthracite coal to reach the west, so that 
tracks are not yet very seriously burdened with July 
coal. But the impression is that rail coal will soon 
begin to assume more tangible shape and volume. The 
lake situation is not improving. Shipments are light, 
for there is little coal at Buffalo and boats are indif- 
ferent to loads. The ore tonnage is still gravely back- 
ward and call for vessels from the iron and steel makers 
continues urgent. In fact the conditions are so gener- 
ally serious that the buyer of anthracite coal is kept 
guessing. Things are not coming his way at all. The 
Missouri river territory remains passive and July is 
nearly half gone. 

The condition of the western bituminous trade is 
fairly well illustrated by the action of the Cook county 
cominissioners in buying coal in the open market rather 
than tie up a contract at considerably higher prices. 
There is no improvement in the prices of bituminous 
for quick shipment, especially among the western coals. 
Illinois run of mine can be bought at Chicago for about 
$1.50 and there is an abundance of it offered. It is not 
meant to be inferred, however, that operators are asking 
high prices for contract coal. The range is higher than 
the price of free coal, but as compared with the bids 
made a year ago there is a decline. Most large con- 
sumers have been able to close for their fuel a little 
lower than they did in 1900. Most of that business is 
out of the way. The contracts for the coal for the 
North-Western railway were placed last week. The 
North-Western is perhaps the largest buyer of coal at 
Chicago, taking from 400,000 to 500,000 tons annually, 
and all of it for delivery at Chicago or nearby track 
connections. The business went principally to Illinois 
producers, being fairly well distributed. There are a few 
other contracts for smaller tonnage that will be closed 
within a few days, which will practically end the con- 
tract season. 

So dull has the bituminous trade been for the past 
two weeks that many coal men are away on their vaca- 
tions. The general view is that improvement is not 
likely for some weeks yet. The demand for domestic 
grades is quite feeble and track accumulations are in 
abundance to fill all requisitions. While little is heard 
these days about demurrage charges, the car service 
rules are well enforced and not uncommonly a little 
lower sinking of prices here and there betrays the fact 
that the inexorable fate of sluggish holders is being 
meted out to some poor victim, who has to let go. 
There is no great accumulation but no one can accu- 
rately measure the demand from week to week and the 
tendency is to overestimate rather than underestimate 
requirements. 

Combination talk is heard almost as widely as coal 
is produced. Developments are slow. Obstacles are 
grave. How to arrest the embarkation of new coal 
enterprises is the problem, and the promoters and their 
financial backers are pondering. Guesses are made as 
to the probable age of an exclusive combination, if 
formed. An early mortality is the danger to be faced 
and there is no life insurance. But it is scarcely ques- 
tioned that within the next few months there will be 
momentous progress made in the amalgamation of large 
coal interests. As a factor in the present market these 
ambitious enterprises have little place, but they may 
be heard from when snow shall fall. 

Coke is going at a slower pace. There is some back- 
wardness among buyers, especially foundrymen, who 
have been fearing trouble with their molders. Prices 
are scarcely firm, but lapses from circular are not very 
serious. 

PPO 


What is probably the largest red oak tree in the 
world has been purchased by Ellis & Ellis, of Baltimore, 
Md. This tree was located on the Black river, about 
forty miles from Newport, Ark., and is 50 feet long, 23 
feet 5 inches in circumference at one end and 21 feet, 
at the other and will turn out 20,000 feet of lumber. 
The tree, standing, measures 35 feet around its base. 
This tree will be exhibited at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair and in order to get it to St. Louis it will have to 
be floated a distance of nearly 800 miles by way of the 
Black and Mississippi rivers, as it is too long to be 
carried by rail. 
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Northwestern Coal Dealers. 


Annual Meeting of Retailers, Most of Whom 
Are Also Lumbermen. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 10.—The annual meeting 
of the Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, 
held in Masonic Temple today, was a decided success. 
The attendance included about 100 of the leading north- 
western retail coal dealers, and considering that no 
reduced rates were offered on the railroads and there was 
no special attraction to bring these dealers to Minneap- 
olis at this time, this attendance is considered remark- 
ably good. The fact that the association has been in 
existence a little less than half a year and that mem- 
bers are just beginning to realize that it is of benefit 
to them, the interest and enthusiasm of the conven- 
tion are a good indication of future growth and in- 
creased utility of this organization. 

The forenoon session was devoted almost entirely 
to the reports of officers and other matters of this 
character. President Albert Hollister, Manchester, Iowa, 
submitted an able address, pointing out many things 
that can be accomplished through concerted action. His 
address follows: 


The President’s Address. 


Yo the Officers and Members of the Northwestern Retail 
Coal Dealers’ Association: This being our first annual 
meeting I have but little to offer in the way of suggestions. 
We are still too young to advance many ideas and I do not 
believe in making a long address on an occasion like this. 

There never was in the history of any coal association a 
better time or a more opportune time for action than the 
present. With hard coal in the hands of a few and those few 
all in sympathy with our movement, our object can be easily 
accomplished, They not only are in harmony with us but 
are willing to lend a helping hand in our work. Not so, I 
am sorry to say, is the soft coal situation, as there are so 
many miners and jobbers who are so more than anxious to 
get their commission that they have been known to offer 
to ship to any one as cheaply as to a regular dealer, and 
that is just where we need a large membership, covering 
our entire territory, so that our efforts may be effective. 

I am somewhat surprised that the coal dealers through- 
out our territory have not been more anxious to join in this 
movement. 

I am satisfied that if we had a membership of, say, 1,500, 
we could accomplish great results and I do hope that before 
the end of the year every coal dealer throughout this north- 
west will lend a helping hand. 

The dealers in coa! throughout our territory should not 
feel that they are paying their annual dues for any other 
result than for the permanent betterment of their own con- 
dition and that of the entire retail coal trade. 

We have had a large amount of expense in getting this 
association started and now we need the help of every regu- 
lar retail coal dealer to the extent of the small amount 
required of him for fees and dues. It is a small amount for 
each one, but in the aggregate the sum is sufficient to fur- 
nish the sinews of war. 

While our growth has not been as great as some of us 
anticipated, we have reason to feel sure of the success of 
our undertaking. We have already a membership as large as 
some of the associations east of us, and, unless present pros- 
pects fail entirely, we shall be among the leaders before the 
year is finished. Let us all work together for that end. 


Secretary G. W. Hollis also submitted his annual 
address at the forenoon session, This address con- 
tained many valuable suggestions, which will undoubt- 
edly be taken under consideration by .the board of 
directors and will be acted upon during the year. 





Report of the Secretary Pro Tem. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: In the five months since 
this association was organized there has been but little 
from which to make a report except the work which has been 
done toward increasing membership. I may be pardoned, 
therefore, if after briefly referring to what already has been 
accomplished I incorporate in this report some thoughts for 
the future of the organization, gathered from a careful sur- 
vey of the field. 

After the organization meeting January 31, 1901, the 
board of directors held its initial meeting and decided to 
leave the work of equipping the association with the neces- 
sary machinery for its successful operation to a committee 
of two, consisting of the treasurer and secretary, and they 
were given full authority to proceed. Steps were taken as 
soon as possible to procure the services of the right man to 
put upon the road to secure new members. One was finally 
found in the person of G. K. Brink, who came into the 
service of the association about the middle of March, since 
which time he has been kept very busy covering as much 
of the field as possible. His success can only be partially 
measured by the number of members secured, for he has 
undoubtedly in many places sown the seeds which will bear 
fruit upon a second visit. We are able to report to you 
that the association now numbers on its membership list 
390 yards and there are easily more than 100 additional 
which may be considered practically assured, making in 
round numbers 500—-a number which only a few years ago 
would have been considered a very successful accomplish- 
ment as the result of two or three years’ work. One thing 
has had a tendency to make the growth slower, but in the 
end it will be better so. I refer to the effort we have made 
to get all the eligible dealers in each town visited. Failing 
in this we have left very many towns for a future call, be- 
lieving it to be much better for the strength and perman- 
ence of the association to have a solidified membership so 
far as is possible. The growth in numbers has been slower 
by reason of this plan, but we believe it is certainly enough 
stronger to make up any possible difference in numbers. A 
careful study of the field leads me to conelude that the 
possibilities for membership are great and with the right 
sort of pushing and with the expenditure of necessary funds 
should very rapidly place this association in the front rank 
of the retail coa) dealers’ organizations of the country. 

With a possible membership in the territory of 4,000 or 
5,000, it should not be too much to expect to add to the 
present number 1,000 during the next twelve months. . This 
can be accomplished, however, only by persistent drumming 
by a thoroughly competent solicitor, bearing in mind that 
every new member is worth all it costs to get him, even if 
his entire first contribution to the treasury is absorbed in 
the effort. 

It has been proven beyond eavil that the most success- 
ful organizations of retailers have been those which have 
gone into the association business as they would go into any 
other business requiring capital and ability to operate it. 

ey have employed men to devote their entire time to the 
work, have put out missionaries to solicit members and 
incidentally to encourage local organization, fix. up local 
wars and to promote harmony. This work does not always 
show upon the surface and sometimes the returns seem to 
be a long time coming in, but the crop is a certainty wher- 
ever the right sort of work has been done and the gradual 
growth and solidification of an association using such 
methods are apparent to any student of the problem, 


There is one important thing which the members should 
remember and that is that the work of.an association like 
this is a campaign of education, requiring lots of time and 

lenty of patience. It must not be expected that in the very 
Rret year of its existence the association is going to remove 
all the annoyances incident to your business. There will 
be many things which cannot be accomplished at once, but 
patience and persistency will ultimately win out. Arbitrary 
or drastic methods will accomplish more harm than good 
and on the other hand conservative action which keeps con- 
stantly to the fore—the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber—will merit the respect and co-operation of both branches 
of the trade and in the end bring valuable protection. 

When the constitution and by-laws of this association were 
framed the committee which had to do with it used for a 
foundation much of the constitution and by-laws of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, so far as it would 
apply to the needs of the retail coal trade. Since that 
time the lumbermen have had a special meeting of their 
association and adopted a new constitution. While the 
original object of the organization has been unchanged, 
some changes in its “declaration of principles” have served 
to set forth that object in more unmistakable language, 
and by many this is thought to have been a great improve- 
ment, If such a change is a desirable thing for an organ- 
ization like the lumbermen’s it might be well to call it to 
the attention of any committee on constitution and by-laws 
which may be appointed at this meeting. 

Very shortly after our present constitution and by-laws 
were adopted we heard that some of our friends among 
the wholesalers were not entirely satisfied with section 18 
of our by-laws. Now there must be some common ground 
upon which all can agree on that section and I would 
recommend that the wholesalers represented at this meeting 
be asked to discuss this question with us with a view to 
reaching such an understanding as may avoid friction over 
the point in the future. 

When the report of our treasurer is submitted for your 
approval it will be observed that the association enters 
upon its first fiscal year with a comfortable balance on hand. 
This has been increased by $250 since the report was made 
and with present prospects for membership there should be 
no lack of funds for the vigorous prosecution of the work. 

Having consented to serve as your secretary until this 
meeting, I retire with a sense that while not as much has 
been done as might have been had I been able to devote more 
time to it, still the work is in good shape, the office is 
well equipped and in the hands of your new _ secretary 
should have a splendid future, full of profit and satisfac- 
tion for its ever increasing membership. That such may 
be your experience is the sincere wish of your secretary 
pro tem. 


Treasurer George J. Fullerton submitted his annual 
statement, as follows: 


Report of Treasurer. 
RECEIPTS, 


Membership fees and dues.............eeeeveee $2,350.00 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

As per vouchers Nos. 1 to 32, inclusive.......... $1,460.98 

Balance on hand July 1, 1001.......sccceeee $ 889.02 


A committee to go over the accounts and vouchers 
of the treasurer and audit them was composed of H. EK. 
Bacon and G. 8S. Walker. 

A telegram was received from the National Council 
of Coal Dealers, in session in Chicago, asking the north- 
western body to affiliate with the national organization 
in the future. This telegram was referred to the new 
board of directors with power to act and will be taken 
up at the next meeting of that body. 


Afternoon Session, 

At the afternoon session the principal matter of 
business considered was the annual election of officers. 
Those chosen for the following year are as follows: 

President, Albert Hollister, Manchester, Iowa. 

Vice President, W. H. Robertson, Mayville, N. D. 

Director for three years, Alvin Robertson, Grafton, N. D. 
— for three years, Charles TT. Taylor, Mankato, 
Director for two years, James W. Parker, Sioux Falls, 
Director for two years, E. J. Skewis, Inwood, Iowa. 
Director for one year, K. EK. Jewett, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Director for one year, J. IT. Keating, Graceville, Minn. 
The directors, following the session of the association, 
held a meeting and re-elected George J. Fullerton, of 
Minneapolis, treasurer. Secretary W. G. Hollis accepted 
this position only temporary and declined to serve 
longer. As a consequence A. W. Morse of Minneapolis 
was elected by the board. Mr. Morse has been a travel- 
ing representative of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association for five years past, and is thoroughly quali- 
fied for the position. The office of the association will 
remain as formerly at 904 Lumber Exchange. Secre- 
tary Hollis would not accept a re-election owing to the 
fact that he is at present the secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association and of its insurance 
company, and has his hands full. 

In his annual report Secretary Hollis suggested that 
a change be made in the constitution and by-laws along 
the lines on which changes have been made in the con- 
stitution and by-laws of other similarly organized bod- 
ies. This suggestion was referred to the committee on 
constitution and by-laws of the association, but it was 
found that changes recommended could not be acted 
upon, and the matter was referred to the board of 
directors, which has authority and power to make any 
necessary changes subject to ratification at the next 
annual meeting of the association. 

The auditing committee reported that it had ex- 
amined the books and vouchers of the secretary's office 
and had found them correct. 

A considerable discussion followed over the date of the 
next meeting of the association and it was decided to 
hold it in June next. year, somewhat earlier than this 
year, in the belief that a larger attendance would be 
secured and that June would be more opportune for 
the consideration of matters of importance connected 
with the summer and fall trade. 

Trade — came up for discussion in a general 
wey, after which the convention adjourned. 

n the eyening the visiting coal dealers were taken 


_ to Lake Harriet through the courtesy of the North- 


western Coal Company, of this city. Special trolley 
cars were provided for them and free admission to the 
Banda Rosa concert was also provided, 


Letters to the Editor. 


Rejects or Rejected? 

Bditor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Some time last April we 
oe a certain Buffalo firm a price on dry black ash rejects 
.o.b. car Saginaw. A day or two after we received a letter 
stating: ‘You can ship us a sample minimum carload of the 
j-inch dry black ash rejects at prices named per M, f.0o.b. 
Saginaw, Mich. Should we decide to take the rest, will have 
balance of the 100,000 come down by boat.” We shipped the 
lumber, and after they began to unload wired us, ‘Car No. — 
find most all cull, some mill cull. Shall we unload?” We 
wrote them to unload. We also wrote them that if there 
were any mill culls in the car we would allow for them; but 
would expect the price agreed upon for the balance of the 
car, consisting of common and shipping cull. Will you 
kindly tell us through the columns of your valuable journal 
what black ash rejects consist of and if we ought to receive 
the price agreed upon after making allowance for mill culls? 
Their inspection was as follows: Rejects, 1,572 feet; cull, 
6,979 feet ; mill culls, 1,397 feet ; total, 9,948 feet. 

f F 2 “REJECTS.” 

{Here is a plain case of misunderstanding. The 
shipper doubtlessly used the term “rejects” in the dic- 
tionary sense. It was probably the stuff that had 
been rejected out of a lot of mill furniture run by 
some furniture factory as unsuitable for its use. By 
the looks of the inspection the furniture factory probably 
took all the first and second and a portion of the com- 
mon. Western agricultural implement maunfacturers 
and other consumers often have for sale what they term 
“rejects.” They will buy straight grades of lumber or 
log run, select out and pile what they want for their 
own use and put the rest on the market, calling it 
rejects. 

On the other hand, the Buffalo buyer of this lumber 
undoubtedly thought that he was buying the grade 
“rejects,” which is still in use in the eastern markets 
to a considerable experiment and was formerly almost 
universal as a substitute for the western term “com- 
mon” in certain woods. New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Albany, Buffalo, all used the term rejects in con- 
nection with walnut, cherry and some other woods 
where the western dealer would use the term common. 
The old New York hardwood inspection adopted by 





the New York Lumber Trade Association had, for 
instance, under the head “Walnut” the following: 
“Grades—first, seconds, rejects and culls.” Then came 


definitions of first and seconds and then the definition 
of rejects as follows: 

“Rejects are to be 4 inches and over in width; 4 
and 5 inches wide shall be clear or clear on one side; 
6 inches and over in width shall include all lumber 
not equal to the grade of seconds, two-thirds of each 
piece being merchantable, Heart boards or plank not 
admitted.” 

Then came the definition of culls, requiring half of 
each piece to be merchantable, anything poorer than 
that to be mill cull. 

In the case under consideration the dealer thought 
he was selling rejected lumber and the buyer thought 
he was purchasing common black ash. 

From the above it will be seen that the LUMBERMAN 
must be excused from deciding the case. It must 
content itself with judicially defining the cause of 
action and the parties ought to get together and settle 
the matter without friction. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that the fact that a definite price was put on 


these rejects would lead the would-be buyer to under- . 


stand that it was the grade rejects, for it is manifestly 
impossible to know whether or not a price is a correct 
or desirable one on rejected lumber without knowing 
the details—that is, what portion of the stock had 
been taken out or what the original lot was as to grade. 
—KEpIror. | 





Thickness of Hardwood Lumber. 


JTRENTON, Ont., July 8.-Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Will you kindly inform me what is the usual custom of 
measuring hardwood lumber in your markets as to widths 
and thickness when buying at wholesale? Has it to come 
to the full inch in width and in thickness? Is there any 
difference between the retail and wholesale method of meas- 
uring? GILMouR & COMPANY, LIMITED. 

[As far as we know, hardwood lumber throughout the 
United States, in all markets, of all varieties and for 
all purposes, must measure to the inch when dry, as far 
as thickness is concerned. The rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association provide that “lumber 
should be sawed plump and even thickness.” At any 
rate it must dress two sides to Z-inch, which means that 
it must be full inch when dry. As to widths, lumber 
which is sold as to certain widths must be that width 
in fact, but a great deal of the hardwood lumber in the 
United States is edged to odd widths and measured with 
the board rule. Consequently the width cuts no figure 
except in strips and in other stock specifically designated 
as of certain dimensions.—Ep1Tor.] 


AAO 
A DOUBLED CAPACITY. 


The new plant of the B. F. Sturtevant Company at 
Hyde Park, Mass., sketch plans for which are now well 
under way, will probably provide about eight acres of 
floor space, fully double that existing in the old plant 
at Jamaica Plain. Nearly one-third of this area will 
be devoted to the manufacture of engines, motors and 
generating sets. The recent growth of this department 
has been almost phenomenal and it is in this field— 
particularly in the application of Sturtevant motors 
to Sturtevant fans—that the most rapid growth is ex- 
pected in the immediate future. The entire plant will 
be equipped with Sturtevant generating sets and mo- 
tors for direct driving of line shafts and of large in- 
dividual machines. 


OPP PPP PIF ISP PA 
G. W. Roe, of Milwaukee, Wis., has recently pur- 
chased two large tracts of cypress timber lands in 
Florida, one tract in Osceola county, containing 70,000,- 
000 feet, and another near Barlow, Polk county, con- 
taining 35,000,000 feet. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





An International Conference at Vancouver—Tacoma [iill Improvements—A Tie Order of Note— 
Details and Scope of a Typical Coast Plant—An Inland Washington Mill— 
Along the Willamette and Columbia—The [Making of 
Oregon White Pine Lumber. 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 6.—The Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association directors held their regular 
monthly meeting in Vancouver, B. C., on June 27, the 
first held in British Columbia. The meeting was at- 
tended by a large number of British Columbia mill men, 
and was cordial and pleasant throughout, although but 
little important business was transacted. Those present 
were: 

United States Senator A. G. Foster, St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company, Tacoma. 

i. G. Ames, Puget Lumber Company, Port Gamble. 

ii, M. Warren, Bratnober-White Lumber Company, Clear Lake. 

Charles E. Patten, Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, Seattle. 

M. M. Cole, Rice Lumber Company, Everett. 

J, KE. Kendrick, Washington Mill Company, Hadlock, 

N. W. Hamilton, Seattle Lumber Company, Seattle. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the association, Seattle. 

The British Columbia mill men present were: 

John Hendy, British Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading Com- 
pany, Vancouver. 
C. H. Beecher, British Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading 

Company, Vancouver. 

R. B. Alexander, British Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading 

Company, Vancouver. 

R. C. Ferguson, Royal City Mills, Vancouver. 

J. W. Hackett, Robertson & Hackett, Vancouver. 

R. M. Robertson, Robertson & Hackett, Vancouver. 

i. J. Palmer, Victoria Lumber & Mfg. Company, Chemainus. 
J. G. Woods, Moodyville Lands & Saw Mill Co, Moodyville. 
Andrew Ifaslam, Nanaimo, 

J.G. Scott, Pacific Coast Lumber Co., New Westminster. 

W. L. Lewis, Burnette Saw Mill Company, New Westminster. 
J.C. MacClure, Robert Ward & Co, Vancouver. 

}). H. Heaps, KE. H. Heaps & Co., Vancouver. 

A. De Pencier, North Pacific Lumber Company, Barnet. 
Harry Rowe, Canadian Pacific Lumber Company, Vancouver. 
W. C. Spicer, Spicer Shingle Company, Vancouver. 

The principal discussion of the session was the cargo 
conditions, which are not any too good, but nothing was 
done in regard to prices, owing to the fact that the 
cargo committee was not ready to report. 

The rail price list of March 29 was continued another 
month. . 

The British Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading Com- 
pany and the Moodyville Lands & Saw Mill Company 
were admitted to membership. 

In the evening a fine banquet was tendered the Wash- 
ington visitors by the British Columbia mill men, and 
toasts to the two countries were drunk and “God Save 
the King” and “Yankee Doodle” were sung, The meet- 
ing was a pleasant one and productive of good feeling. 
The next meeting will be held at Everett. 

In the local labor troubles the Seattle lumbermen 
now have the support of every mill in western Washing- 
ton, except a few smaller ones not heard from, and the 
labor unions confess they made a mistake. At a meet- 
ing of the leading contractors of the city held on June 
25 resolutions pledging their support to the mill men 
were adopted. The strike for nine hours is due on 
July 15 and the factories are preparing to resist the 
issue, 

Frederick Weyerhaeuser was elected a director of the 
Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Chemainus, 
B. C., a couple of weeks ago. 

The Kerry Mill Company, whose mill was burned down 
on June 19, will in all probabilities not rebuild. 

The mills of the Port Blakeley Mill Company and the 
Puget Lumber Company are running night and day. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, WAsH., July 6.—While the mills of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company were closed on the 
Fourth the opportunity was seized to hoist into position 
a smokestack at mill A, for the furnaces of two new 
boilers just installed, with a capacity of 220-horse 
power. This increases the entire boiler battery of the 
mill to fifteen and will materially increase the horse 
power. Besides this, an addition of two boilers will 
soon be made at mill B. Among other improvements 
at the company’s big plant, the new Standard dry kiln 
is nearly completed and will be put in service during 
the ensuing week. It is a two-room kiln built of brick 
and iron and is fireproof. It is 40 by 104 feet in size 
and holds 20,000 feet of lumber, duplicating the capac- 
ity of the adjoining kiln. Work on the company’s new 
store building, near its offices, is well advanced, the 
building being inclosed ready for the interior work, 
which will be completed in a few weeks. 

Col. C. W. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, announces that a large pulp and paper mill 
plant is soon to be erected near mill B, the new mill, 
to utilize the waste spruce and hemlock of the two big 
mills in making pulp instead of burning it. The paper 
company will be a separate organization, capitalized 
at $100,000. Col. Griggs, Senator A. G. Foster and 
others of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company will 
be largely interested in it. The new pulp mill will be 
equipped to turn out 3,000 tons of pulp annually, 
which will be marketed largely in Japan and China, 
where there is a steady, growing demand. The com- 
pany will engage largely in the manufacture of manila 
paper, which will afford additional use for much wood 
that now goes up in smoke. It is said that plans will 
be completed so that the mill will be constructed and in 
operation in the course of six to seven months. 

A. ©. Soper, president of the Soper Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, and of the Menominee Bay Shore 





Lumber Company, of Menominee, Mich., accompanied 
by M. J. Quinlan, manager of the latter company, and 
John Rogers, its “outside man,” was in the city during 
the week. Mr. Soper called upon Metcalf & Wade and 
others. The gentlemen are looking over the Puget 
sound country for the first time and stated that it was 
a revelation to them, they being both delighted and 
surprised at the development apparent everywhere. The 
party are now in Portland, but are expected to return to 
Tacoma before going home. 

T. G. Hatheway, of this city, president of the Bu- 
coda Lumber Company, Bucoda, Wash., has returned 
from a month’s trip east. 

The members of the rivers and harbors committee 
who are now touring the Puget sound country spent 
Tuesday in Tacoma, making a tour of the harbor and 
spending a portion of the afternoon inspecting the 
plant of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, the 
guests of United States Senator Addison G. Foster, 
Col. C. W. Griggs and Capt. Everett Griggs. 

The Burlington road has placed a tie order during 
the week aggregating 200,000 ties, costing about $55,- 
000. The McCormick Lumber Company has taken 75,- 
000; the Rock Creek Lumber Company 50,000 and the 
West Coast Lumber Company 75,000. 

Paul Page, of the Page Lumber Company, Buckley, 
was in the city during the week. 

A. H. Kuhn and Robert Lytle, of Hoquiam, are to 
erect a large shingle mill on the water front of that 
city. 


A COAST TYPE OF THE MODERN PLANT. 

The Far West Lumber Company is a lumber and shin- 
gle manufacturing concern of Tacoma, Wash., that 
within the past year or so has come into prominence as 
one of the leading mill concerns on the Pacific coast. 
It was the first company west of the Rocky mountains 
to install in its saw mill one of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company’s double cutting telescopic band mils, and to 
its successful use in this mill is due its introduction 
elsewhere on the coast. 

The Far West Lumber Company is dominated by the 
progressive spirit of EK. R. Wheeler, its president, who 
is a young man full of push and energy, with wide 
experience in lumber manufacture in Michigan that is 
of great assistance to him in his new venture in the 
west. 

The Far West Lumber Company’s plant is located 
on tide water on an arm of Commencement bay at 
Tacoma. The original plant was built about four 
years ago by the Taber Mill Company and consisted 
of a single circular mill. T. G. Hathaway, formerly 
of Missoula, Mont., bought an interest in the concern 
in June, 1899, and its name was changed to the Hath- 
away-Taber Lumber Company. In January, 1900, E. 
R. Wheeler, of Manistee, Mich., secretary of the old 
pioneer white pine manufacturing concern, the Canfield- 
Wheeler Company, purchased Mr. Hathaway’s interest 
and reorganized the company, changing its name to the 
Far West Lumber Company. During the last year he 
has greatly improved the plant and enlarged its capac- 
ity. The officials of the company are now E. R. Wheeler, 
president; H. H. Taber, vice president; F. H. Taber, 
secretary and treasurer. The mill is now equipped with 
a double cutting Allis-Chalmers 7-foot telescopic 
band mill and a double circular which is used for 
slabbing for the band mill. New machinery has beeu 
put in throughout the saw mill floor, making it strictly 
up to date and modern in every respect, the mill build- 
ing being extended fifty feet in order to get more room 
for handling the increased output. 

Not far from the saw mill stands the shingle mill, 





which has a capacity of 175000 daily, but now, with 
the addition of a 10-blocker, will be able to turn out 
hetween 400,000 and 500,000 shingles a ~~ The dry 
kiln capacity of the plant has been doubled by the addi- 
tion of a new 2-story dry kiln. Near the saw and 
laning mill is e@ large dressed lumber shed 220x856 
eet in size, two stories high, in which ts carried a 
stock of cedar and fir lumber including siding, casing, 
molding, base etc. The company has excellent loading 
facilities and plenty of storage room for logs. 

By the use of lighters lumber can be taken from the 
mill out into the bay and loaded on vessels for cargo 
shipment to all parts of the world; and in the near 
future the ship channel directly to the mill will be 
dredged out so that large vessels can be loaded direct 
at the mill. The output of the mill last year was 
about equally divided between fir and cedar. So far 
the company has bought its logs on the market, but 
expects to begin doing its own logging next year and 
will bring in logs by rail from its own timber in Pierce 
and Lewis counties, south of Tacoma. The company is 





PRESIDENT E. R. WHEELER, 
Far West Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash. 


also interested in a large tract of timber in the counties 
mentioned which is owned by E. N. Salling and E. D. 
Wheeler, both of Manistee, Mich., the latter being the 
father of E. R. Wheeler, president of the Far West 
Lumber Company. In all the company has at present 
enough timber ahead to last it for twenty years, and 
by continually buying more its existence will be pro- 
longed indefinitely. 

H. H. Taber, vice president of the company, is an 
experienced mill man and to him the credit is due for 
building the plant. When a boy he was associated with 
his father in the Taber Mill Company, at Manistee, 
Mich. He superintended the plant and also attended 
to the land and logging matters of his father, and when 
the timber there was exhausted he engaged in yellow 
pine manufacturing near McDonald, Mo., and operated 
a wholesale yard at Springfield, Mo., where he remained 
two years. About this time Ben Hershey, of Musca- 
tine, Iowa, organized the Hershey Land & Lumber 
Company, with mill at Sargent, Mo. As Mr. Taber 
had considerable timber in that vicinity he joined 
forces with Mr. Hershey and, in 1892, became a member 
of the Hershey Land & Lumber Company, with which 
concern he remained until the spring of 1896, after Mr. 
Hershey’s death, when he went to the Pacific coast 
and after a careful examination decided that Tacoma 
offered the best opportunity for lumber manufacturing. 
He waited, however, until after the famous presiden- 
tial election of 1896, and a few days after Mr. McKin- 
ley’s election was assured he bought six acres of land 
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having a frontage of 1,000 feet on Commencement 
bay and began building a new mill on the tide flats, 
which he filled in and made solid ground and upon 
which the present plant stands. The first sawing was 
done in the summer of 1897. Mr. Taber is an expe- 
rienced land looker and a good judge of timber and 
during the five years he has been in Washington has 
put through several large timber land deals for eastern 
yeople. 

Mr. Wheeler, of this company, having learned the 
rudiments of the lumber business when a boy in one 
of those old white pine saw mills in Michigan, can be 
said to understand every detail of the lumber business. 
He devotes all of his time to the Far West Lumber 
Company, but has some outside interests, among others 


‘| (peas. 








It is a nice walk from the office up to the mill. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative made it in com- 
pany with A. G. Hanson, and although it was raining 
at the time the many sights of interest along the way 
and the views of the grand old mountain near by made 
one forget the inclemency of the weather. At the mill 
Superintendent Olson keeps everything in apple pie or- 
der. About 50,000 feet is sawed a day. The company 
makes a specialty of high grade lumber, flooring, ceiling, 
siding ete. and its reputation for furnishing the best 
of everything in the fir line is extended throughout the 
territory east of the Rocky mountains, where the name 
of the White River Lumber Company is synonymous 
with good lumber, good grades and square dealing. Be- 
sides its mill plant the company owns two retail yards 
in eastern Washington to which part of its output is 
shipped, but over one-half of it goes into the Dakotas, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Minnesota and Iowa. A. G. Han- 
son, the older brother, looks after the office and sales 
and is general supervisor over the company’s business. 
He is very much interested in everything pertaining 
to the welfare of the lumber trade on the Pacific coast 
and is always to be found at the meetings of lumbermen. 
His brother Charles superintends the logging and manu- 
facturing. 

The writer would be pleased to present herewith their 
portraits but Charles Hanson expressed the opinion that 
as ladies do not read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as a 
general thing it would not be a good matrimonial agency, 
and therefore, being a bachelor, he could not consent 
to his picture being published. A. G. Hanson would not 
allow his to appear alone, so the readers will not be able 
at this time to see how either one of these enterprising 
Jumbermen looks. 


LYON CROWNED JOISTS IN FIR. 
CHEHALIS, WASH., July 6.—The H. J. Miller Lumber 
Company, at Chehalis, makes a specialty of fir crowned 
joists which, it is claimed, are much superior for build- 
ing purposes, as there is no sag or hollow in ceiling or 
flooring. The accompanying sketch shows the Lyon 
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IN THE FAR WEST LUMBER COMPANY'S TIMBER. 


being director of the Lumbermen’s State bank of 
Tacoma, which is controlled by what is known as the 
“Weyerhaeuser interests,” R. D. Musser, of the Pine 
Tree Lumber Company, Little Falls, Minn., being pres- 
ident, and George 8. Long, manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Tacoma, vice president. 

With its facilities for manufacturing and shipping 
everything in the line of fir and cedar lumber and red 
cedar shingles, and with the vim and energy of those 
behind it, the Far West Lumber Company ranks among 
the leading lumber manufacturing concerns of the 
Pacific coast. 


IN WEST CENTRAL WASHINGTON. 

Enumciaw, Wasu., July 6.—This is a pretty little 
place almost in the shadow of beautiful Mount Rainier, 
whose snow-capped top is in plain sight only a few 
miles away. Around the base are the foothills between 
which are fertile valleys watered by mountain streams, 
and in one of these valleys, that of the White river, 
is Enumclaw, a little station on the Northern Pacific 
railway about thirty miles east of Tacoma. 

It used to be “Keep your eye on Pasco,” but that has 
all been changed; it is now “Keep your eye on Enum- 
claw,” for Enumclaw has been made famous by the 
Hansons and the Hansons constitute the White River 
Lumber Company. About a dozen years ago the Han- 
sons, A. G. and his brother Charles Hanson, went to the 
then territory of Washington to carve out a future for 
themselves. They were young men hardly out of their 
teens and their capital consisted of sturdy physiques, 
good character, willingness to work and an ambition to 
do something in this world. They. worked in the mines 
which are to be found in the foothills of Mount Rainier, 
and the older brother, A. G. Hanson, learned telegraphy 
and became a station agent on the Northern Pacific rail- 
way. Seeing an opportunity to make a little money 
while station agent, he started a small lumber yard and 
later with his brother built a little saw mill, the out- 
put of which was sold to the mines. By this time they 
had between them amassed a capital of about $500. 
They were industrious and saving and six years ago, 
when the saw mill at Enumclaw was offered for sale by 
the assignee into whose hands it had passed from its 
previous owners, the Hansons were able to purchase it. 
They formed the White River Lumber Company, im- 
proved the plant, bought more timber and today have 
one of the busiest and best inland mills in the state of 
Washington. 

Close by the station are the office, planing mill, dry 
sheds and yard of the White River Lumber Company. 
The saw mill is four miles up the valley and at an ele- 
vation 300 feet higher than the planing mill and yard. 
The lumber is brought down in a flume and is pulled 
out of the water at the planing mill. This flume is an 
interesting bit of lumber transportation, being built at 
places on trestles fifty feet high across ravines. 
The mill is located in the midst of the timber, which is 
logged by means of donkey engines and strong wire 
cables. 








crowned joists, which are made on a Byrkitt joist 
crowning machine. The H. J. Miller Lumber Company 
is the only concern in Washington that makes a spe- 
cialty of crowned joists. This company owns two saw 
mills in the vicinity of Chehalis, at Gate City and Ten- 
nino. It is in position to supply anything in the line 
of long joists, timbers and bridge stringers, flooring, 
siding, finishing and, in fact, all kinds of fir lumber. 

Mr. Miller was formerly engaged in the wholesale 
lumber business in Minneapolis, but has been located at 
Chehalis for the past six years. Associated with him 
is Jerry G. Startup, who has for some years visited the 
trade in the east in the interest of his company. Both 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Startup are well known to lumber 
buyers in the Mississippi valley, and as a result of their 
industry and enterprise their company is enjoying a 
large business. On the road in eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Montana, the company is represented by C. 
H. Underwood, who is very popular with the trade and 
is an able salesman. s 





FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 


PortTLAND, ORE., July 7.—The Pacific Export Lumber 
Company this week chartered the British steamships 
Adato and Royalist to load lumber and ties at this port 
for Taku. The steamers are each 3,000,000-foot car- 
riers. The Adato will load ties exclusively, and the 
Royalist will take ties and rough lumber. The Strath- 
gyle, under charter to the government, will load at 
Portland for Manila next week so that Portland’s July 
lumber fleet will include three 3,000,000-foot carriers. 

William Brady, secretary of the Pacific Export 
Lumber Company, is on a vacation trip to Europe. 

There is some extensive log driving on the Willamette 
river at present. Spaulding & Co., of Oregon City, last 
week brought 7,000 red fir logs out of the McKenzie 
river and at its mouth joined with a drive of balm 
and white fir logs, the two drives including over 10,000,- 
000 feet. The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company has started 
a 4,000,000-foot drive down the McKenzie for its Coburg 
mill, and R. C. Edwards is bringing out of Fall creek 
into the Willamette 5,000,000 feet of logs for the 
Eugene and Harrisburg saw mills. 

The addition of 142,000 acres of land to the Cascade 
Forest reserve is the biggest windfall that timber land 
speculators have had in this section recently. Nearly 
all of the lands in the strip added to the reserve are 
in the hands of “settlers” who have taken them up 
for the purpose of exchanging them for script which 
is rapidly gaining a value much greater than that of 
any of the lands in any of the forest reserves and the 
“settlers” have no difficulty in securing high prices 
for their rights. Two or three more “strips” in dif- 
ferent parts of Oregon and Washington are scheduled 
for addition to the forest reserves as soon as the com- 
plaints which follow this peculiar method of disposing 
of lands become less audible. 

L. Gerlinger, of Vancouver, Wash., has sued the 
receiver of the First National bank at Vancouver for 
a division of the mill property of the Michigan Lumber 
Company, one of the largest plants on the Columbia 


river. Gerlinger, who is half owner of the property 
and also owns the logging road in connection with it, is 
anxious to get it out of legal entanglements so that it 
can be operated. 

The four-masted schooner Alumni, built, manned and 
loaded at Simpson’s mill at North Bend, Ore., sailed 
last week with 1,000,000 feet of lumber for South Africa. 

The saw mill of H. B. Tucker, on Hood river, near 
the town of Hood River, was burned July 3. Loss 
$4,000; no insurance. 

The old Weidler saw mill site with a frontage of 1,000 
feet on the Willamette river is reported to have passed 
into the hands of the Northern Pacific Railway Company 
for a consideration of $225,000. 

H. J. Miller’s saw mill at Tenino, Wash., was destroyed 
by fire July 4. 

The Grants Pass Sugar Pine Door & Box Factory is 
shipping nine carloads of boxes a week. It expects to 
use 10,000,000 feet of lumber in making boxes this year. 

W. S. Southworth has purchased the interest of his 
partner, D. W. Boyce, in the Canyon City planing mill 
at Canyon City, Ore. 

Stoddard Bros.’ new saw mill at Baker City is run- 
ning full time and shipping six carloads of lumber a 
day. 


NORTHEAST OREGON MILLS. 

Perry, Ore., July 5.—On the Grande Ronde river, 
four miles west of La Grande, on the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation Company’s railroad over 300 miles east of 
Portland, is Perry, the home of the Grande Ronde Lum- 
ber Company. 

The Grande Ronde Lumber Company is practically a 
Wisconsin institution moved a few thousand miles west- 
ward. Its members are Wisconsin men all well known 
in that state. L. C. Stanley, the president, resides at 
Chippewa Falls. His son, Fred S. Stanley, secretary 
and treasurer, lives here. W. P. Bartlett, the vice presi- 
dent, resides at Eau Claire, Wis. Robert Smith, the 
general manager here, son-in-law of President Stanley, 
formerly lived at Chippewa Falls, where he was for a 
number of years superintendent of the Chippewa Lum- 
ber & Boom Company. It is there he secured knowledge 
of the lumber business that proved of value to him 
when he came west in 1890 to manage the plant of the 
Grande Ronde Lumber Company, which had been built 
a short time before. 

Here is where Oregon white pine lumber is made. 
In the mill here one would almost think he was back 
in Wisconsin or Minnesota, as the odor of the pine is 
the same and the process of manufacturing it is just 
as it is in the white pine regions of the east. 

The company does its logging up the Grande Ronde 
river about twenty-five miles. Last winter it put in 
25,000,000 feet and with what it will purchase in the 
small mills in this region it will handle about 30,000,000 
feet this year. Perry is at an elevation of over 2,000 
feet above the sea level. Only twenty miles west of here 
is the summit of the Blue mountains where the railroad 
reaches an altitude of over 4,100 feet. The mill is in 
a canon just where the river comes from out of the 
mountains and flows out into the broad and fertile val- 
leys beyond. It is a very pretty and picturesque place 
for a saw mill and, although rather cold in the winter, 
the spring and summer are very attractive here. The 
logging is done with sleds in the winter, the same as in 
Wisconsin. The lumber very much resembles Wisconsin 
white pine. 

The mil! is equipped with two McDonough Manufac- 
turing Company’s band mills, edger, slasher etc., and is 
much more lively than the mills on the coast, in a meas- 
ure due to the fact that the timber does not grow as 
large and is easier to handle. The mill turns out about 
110,000 feet a day. Near the mill is a large planing 
mill, a factory for making box shooks and other acces- 
sories to an up to date lumber plant. 
furnished by a battery of six boilers for the saw mill 
and two for the planing mill and this provides plenty 
of power. The steam pump forces water into a large 
tank on the hillside which is connected by pipes with 
hydrants throughout the yard for fire protection. The 
lumber yard very much resembles one in the east. The 
coinpany carries a large stock constantly on hand. As 
a general thing there is about 12,000,000 feet of lumber 
in pile. There is a very strong dam in the river which 
holds the logs back in the river from which they are 
sorted into a flume and floated to the mill pond some 
distance away. The mill pond will hold over 3,000,000 
feet. The sawing season here, Manager Smith. says, 
usually lasts from March 10 until the first of December, 
when it kecomes too cold for sawing operations. 

In the office is J. H. Mimnaugh. who attends to the 
shipments and has charge of the office work. He is also 
a former resident of Chippewa Falls. The Western 
Union Telegraph line runs into the office where one of 
the employees who is an operator takes care of the mes- 
sages. In the company’s store is also the post office, 
Mr. Smith being postmaster. 

Oregon white pine from this section finds a ready 
market in eastern Oregon, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, Ne- 
braska and Kansas, and some of it for finishing purposes 
often goes into the far east. 

There are several mills at Baker City and vicinity, 
thirty miles further east of here on the Oregon Rail- 
way & Navigation Company’s railroad, belonging to the 
Oregou Lumber Company, which has three plants, and 
to Stoddard Bros., who have one. David Eckles, a 
wealthy capitalist and banker of Ogden, Utah, is presi- 
dent of the Oregon Lumber Company. The output of 
the mills at Perry, Baker City and several small mills 
in this territory probably aggregates something over 
100,000,000 feet annually of Oregon white pine, which 
one can readily see is quite a factor in the lumber trade. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 

Cortland (near)—G. A. Benner has leased the Coffee saw 
mill and will begin operations at once. 

Bessemer—'The Fitzpatrick Lumber company has changed 
ownership. 

Huntsville—George W. Steagall has removed here from 
Tullahoma, Tenn, 

Mobile—The Blakely Island Mill company has sold out to 
Bh. L. Stafford. 





Arkansas, 

Bono—B. G. Lynch & Co. have removed to Jonesboro, Ark. 
——J. D. Stringer & Bro. have been succeeded by ‘ 
Stringer. 

Gilkerson—J. D. Stringer has succeeded J. D. Stringer & 


Bro. 
Gillham—John C, Johnson has succeeded Johnson & Co. 
Jonesboro—B. G, Lynch & Co. have removed here from 
Bono, Ark, 
Little Rock—The assets of Tillar & Wilson have been sold 
at receiver's sale. 
Stroud—The Oakleaf Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Oakleaf Mill company. 
Warren—The Bradley County Lumber Company has pur- 
chased the planing mill of Shirley & Butler. 
California. 
Fresno—The planing mill belonging to Veter Valian and 
Walter Ols was destroyed July 2. ‘otal loss. 
Colorado. 
Longmont—-H. Riddeford & Co. have gone into involun- 
tary bankruptcy. " 
Florida. 


Citronelle—The Gulf Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by Barco & Blanton. 

Gulf Junction—The Gulf Lumber Company has sold out to 
Knight & Coscowitch, 

Jacksonville—The East Coast Construction Company has 
been incorporated in Delaware, with capital of $1,0U0,0U0, to 
cut and market lumber. Incorporators, George F. Jones, 
president; Miller R, Creighton, secretary, and William W. 
Vix, treasurer. It will erect saw mills. 

creel —W. B. Jordan has succeeded Jordan & Brons- 
nahan, 

Silver Spring—Mr. Lester will remove his mill from Groe’s 
Landing to this point. 3 

Georgia. 

Atlanta—The Otis Lumber Company is reported out of 
business. 

Bainbridge—The Bainbridge Manufacturing Company has 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 

Blanden—The Bailey Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Blanden Lumber Company, which will take possession 
August 10. 

brunswick—The Leatherbee Tie & Lumber Company, of 
Boston, Mass., has established offices here. 

Collins—-Godley Bros. have gone out of business. 

Fitzgerald—The J. H. Alison Lumber Company has incor- 
porated with capital of $50,000. 

Higgston—Lang & Baker will be succeeded by T. N. 
Baker. 

Macon—W. J. Massee has severed his connection with the 
firm of Massee & Cater and the business will be continued 
under style of the Cater Lumber Company. 


Illinois. 

Carbondale—F. W. Hamilton & Co., of Benton, IIll., have 
established a yard here. 

Catlin—A,. Jones & Son have discontinued business. 

Decatur—The Tenney-Sikking Manufacturing Company is 
reported as out of business, 

Jerseyvile—I'red Jacobs has been succeeded by Jacobs 
& Robb. 

Lincoln—John Spellman, of Spellman & Spitley, is dead. 

O'Fallon—Keil & Kock have recently commenced business. 

Rochelle—k. J. McCormack, of Cuba City, Wis., has 
bought out the yard of J. W. Southworth. 

Indiana. 

ent A. M. Caswell & Son are said to have discontin- 
tinued. 

Marion—The Marion Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated by W. C. Raymond, George I’. Raymond, A. G. Sharp 
and Peter Kuntz, with capital stock of $10,000._——-The 
Marion Novelty Works has been succeeded by the McClure 
Manufacturing Company. 

Indian Territory. 

Addington—J. W. Wambold, of the firm of J. W. Wambold 
& Co., is dead. 

Afton—The Forest Lumber Company has established a 


yard. 

Marlow—Fuller & Allen have been succeeded by H. A. 
Allen, 

lowa. 

Dubuque—The C, W. Chapman Lumber Company has re- 
moved to Waterloo, Ia. 

Eagle Grove—K. D. Menah & Co. have sold their local yard 
here to the C. W. Chapman Lumber Company. 

- ‘Sarecagaaietiiidaraass Bros. have succeeded Fisher & Iin- 
nell, 

Struble—The Northern Lumber Company has discontinued 
business, 

Waterloo—The C,. W. Chapman Lumber Company has re- 
moved here from Dubuque, la. 

Webster City—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Lane-Moore Lumber Company by George 8. Lane, John 
Moore and Myron F. Fisher; capital stock, $100,000. 


Kansas. 
Baxter Springs—The Baxter Sash & Door Company has 
sold out. 


Chanute—E, C, Phares has not sold out as reported. 


Louisiana. 

Donner—The Dibert, Stark & Cypress Company, Limited, 
has sold out. 

Maine. 

Canton—George W. Newcomb, of Bridgton, has leased a 
saw mill at this point and will go into business. 

Michigan. 

Cheboygan—H. W. Swift has sold his interest in the firm 
of Swift & Clark, to O. M. Clark. 

Decatur—L. 8. Jones, of Kalamazoo, Mich., has purchased 
the lumber yard of W. H. Stoddard and will operate same 
under the style of L. 8. Jones & Co. 

Grand Rapids—Justus 8S. Stearns will open a yard. 

Muskegon—A. G. Hunter has established a lumber yard. 

New Haven—-The New Haven Lumber & Coal Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $5,000. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston—The Joseph F. Paul Lumber Company has been 
incorporated at Portland, Me., by Joseph F. Paul, president, 
and Edward B. Paul, treasurer; capital stock, $50,000. 


Maryland. 


Smithville—The Dunkirk Mills have been incorporated b 
B. F. Starr, Thomas I. Elliott, Albert S. J. Owens, Fred- 
erick T. Darton and Frank O. Smith, with capital of $10,000. 


Minnesota, 


Danvers—The 8S. A. Sylvester Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Jenkins-Hagen Lumber Comnane, 

DeGraff—The Jenkins-Hagen Lumber Company has bought 
- the yard of the 8. A. Sylvester Lumber Company at this 
place, 


Donnelly—The S. A, Sylvester Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Jenkins-Hagen Lumber Company. 

Fergus Falls—The Highland Lumber Company is out of 
business, 

Herman—tThe S. A. Sylvester Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Jenkins-Hagen Lumber Company. 

Minneapolis—The I lour City Lumber Company has re- 
moved to St. Paul. 

Morris—The Jenkins-Hagen Lumber Company has bought 
out the S. A. Sylvester Lumber Company. 

St. Paul—The Flour City Lumber Company, of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., has removed to this city. 

Starbuck—'The Jenkins-Hagen Lumber Company has es- 
tablished a yard here, 

Underwood—Winsiow & Solomonson have been succeeded 
by the Underwood Lumber Company. 


Missouri. 

Buckner—C, I. King has sold out. 

Cox——-R. L. Dunham has sold his interest in the firm of 
Cox & Dunham. ‘The style will be Cox & Kay. 

Flat Kiver—The Tetley Lumber Company is reported out of 
business. 

tulton—W. LP. Records has disposed of his yard to A. D. 
Smith, of St. Paul, Minn, 

Hannibal—Garner & Hutton have succeeded William Rich- 
ardson & Co, ° 

Kansas City—The O. H. Benton Lumber Company has dis- 
continued.——-The Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,00U to $2UU,V0U0. 

Kirkwood—vurden & McMullen have sola out to H. H. 
Hoskins & Co. 

Moark—'lhe Lake City Shingle & Lumber Company, of 
Arkansas, has filed evidences of incorporation and appointed 
Asa Woodson representative at this piace. Capital stock in 
Missouri, $2,000, 

Pine—The Belcher & Brown Lumber & Mercantile Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of $7,800 by 
A. N. Belcher, W. A. brown and Joseph Vincent. 

St. Joseph—The yard of G. W. Rhoads has been sold to 
C, A. Hubacher. 

St. Louis—The Giese-Henselmeier Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by Henry W. Giese, Henry W. Hensel- 
meier and Ida Giese, with capital stock of $15,000.—— 
The Deertield fram & Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $50,000 by 8. H. Wright, N. W. 
Wright and A, 'l. Wright. 

Nebraska. 


Orleans—The Orleans Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Staedelin Lumber Company. 


Plattsmouth—C, D. Cummins has been succeeded by F. M. 
Richey. 
New Mexico. 
Roswell—The Burton-Lingo Lumber Company, of Texas, 


has filed evidence of incorporation aud will establish an 


ottice at this place. 
New York. 


New York City—Peter J. Cooney, 771 Kast 164th street, 
has made an assignment. 

New York City-——J. Wb. Pearce & Co. have compromised at 
6U cents on the dollar with their creditors, 

Redhook—D. W. Wilbur has been succeeded by Fred W. 


Lee. 
North Carolina. 


New Bern—D. 8. Congdon & Son have disposed of their 
business to the Blades Lumber Company. 
Oriental—The Oriental Lumber Company has sold out 


to the Blades Lumber Company, of New Bern, N. C. 
North Dakota. 
The Highland Lumber Company is reported out 


Ohio. 


Delamere 
of business. 


Avondale—Vhilip Gephart has been succeeded by Gephart 
& Renner. 

Cleveland—B. I’. Gose is reported as out of business.—— 
Thomas & Young have discontinued.———The Central & 


Southern Lumber Company’s liabilities amount to $6,00U 
and assets $1,000, according to schedule filed with receiver. 
Greenwich—'T. N. Linder will succeed Linder & Wright. 

Hamilton—Martin Wick is dead. His son, William B. 
Wick, will continue the business. 

Lisbon——Baker & ‘Tritt have been succeeded by I’. G. Baker. 

Mansfield—W. M. Sturges has made an assignment. 

Marietta—A. G. O’Blenness has sold out his interest in the 
McHugh planing mill to his partner, J. W. Goodwin. 

Medina—B. HM. Wood & Co. have incorporated under the 
style of The Wood Company. Officers: Bb. H. Wood, presi- 
dent; H, UO. Wood, vice president, and B. Pelton, secretary 
and treasurer. 

New London 
Skinner & Co. 

Portsmouth—Jackson Cropper and James A, Maxwell have 
formed a partnership and wiil engage in the saw mill busi- 
ness. 

Wooster—The D. C. Curry Lumber Company has suc- 
ceeded D. C. Curry & Co. and incorporated with capital 
stock of $380,000. 

Oklahoma Territory. 

Anadarko—Choate Bros. will open a yard, 

Eddy——The Kansas Lumber Company recently begun busi- 
ness. 

Guthrie—The T. W. White Lumber & Coal Company has 
been incorporated by Joseph P. White, Edwin I. White and 
Clara Avery White, with capital of $50,000. 

Homestead—K. Drennon has been succeeded by the 
Drennon & Smith Lumber Company. 

Watonga—-John H. Butts & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Butts Bros. Yumber Company, 


Oregon. 


Canyon City—The firm of Southworth & Boyce has dis- 
solved, Southworth continuing. 

Hood River—The McIntyre Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by D. D. Mcintyre, C. F. Bonney and Howell 
Metcalf, with capital stock of $2,500. 

John Day—Marks & Kennedy are reported as having 
bought out the saw mill of EK. O. Martin. 

Newberg—W. P. Heacock has been succeeded by Heacock 
& Smith. 

Netarts—The Netarts Bay Lumber Company has gone out 
of business. 

Portland—The Coast Fork Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $5.400. Incorporators, 
I. G. Rosenberg, George Kerr and T. R, Campbell.—R. L. 
Pittock, l'. W. Leadbetter and H. M. Cake have incorporated 
the Mountain Lumber Company, with capital of $10,000. 


Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia—Archippus P. Strong has been succeeded by 
Strong & Meckley. 

Pittsburg—The Henry C. Bankerd Planing Mill & Lumber 
Company will be incorporated. Samuel Brown has opened 
an office and will wholesale lumber. 

Rhode Island. 

Providence—Gladding Bros. have succeeded R. G. Holmes. 

South Carolina. 


Conway—-D. W. Raper & Co., of Edenton, N. C., will re- 
move to this point. 


Skinner & Bigelow have succeeded H. G. 





Tennesse. 


Knoxville—J. C. Karnes, B. B. Henry, M. R. Crippen, E. W. 
Gillespie and R. M, Henry have incorporated the Broadway 
Manufacturing Company with capital stock of $10,000. It 
will manufacture sash, doors and blinds. 

Knoxville—Saul T. Logan, of the firm of J. M. Logan & 
Co., is dead. 


Lenor City—A temporary receiver has been appointed for 
the Chilhowee Lumber Company. 
Murtfeesboro—J. H. Nelson has disposed of his business te 
Williams & Bell. 
‘Tullahoma—George W. Steagall has removed to Huntes- 
ville, Ala. 
Texas. 


Athens—The Athens Lumber Company has failed. 

seckville—Sarksdaie Bros. & Barues have been succeeded 
by G. 1. Barksdale. 

Conroe—'Tharp & Griffith are out of business. 
s Heretord—aA, u. McAdams has suid out to bk. W. Dwyer & 
ons. 

Houston-—The Kirby Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $1V,00U,UUU., 

Mabank—'lue Usborne-Wubank Hardware & Lumber Com- 
pany has succeeded Usborne, Kubank & Co. 

Yoakum—'rhe Yoakum Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated by K M. Wilhtamson, L. I. Sierjack and wv. a. 
sdagermanu, with capital stock of $10,000, 


Virginia, 
Spottsylvania—Johnson & Winsatt, of Washington, Va., 
have purchased the saw mill, 


Kaveu—'the H, bugate Company has removed to Rich- 
lands, Va. 





Washington. 


Ballard—The capital stock of the Sobey Manufacturing 
Company has been increased from $25,000 to $50,000. 
luust Lacoma—vU, 2’. Uison, A. Anderson and A. Stang 
have incorporated the Kast Tacoma Manufacturing Com- 
pauy, with capital of $6,000, 
bairhaven—Martin, wickel & Bartruf€! have been suc- 
ceeded by Martin, Pickel & Hckiunds. 
Summit—J. bk. Hubbeil has succeeded the interests of the 
jumor member of the firm of Smith & Johnson. 
West Virginia. 
Charleston—The Mechien Wagon Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $125,VUU. 
‘erra Alta—lisaac N. Smith has been succeeded by B. P. 
Rinard & Bro. 
Wisconsin, 


Appleton—Frank Vs Jones, vice president of the G. W. 
Jones Lumber Company, is dead. 

Berlin—aA. R. Barker & Co. bave removed to Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

Cheboygan—E. H. Silliman has sold his interest in the 
firm of Martin, Silliman & Boggs. 

Cherokee—Paul Umbhoefer has been succeeded by Kautsky 
& Clopper. 

Chippewa Falls—The Chippewa Logging Company has sold 
its properties to the Chippewa Lumber & Boom Cumpany. 

bond du Lac—aA, R. barker & Co. have removed here from 
Berlin, Wis. 

Grand Kapids—The Badger Box & Lumber Company has 
incorporated with capital stock of $25,000. 

Newberry—A. A, Kimball and A, Kerr will go into the 
lumbering business, Making this point their headquarters. 

Kichlaud City—r. KEK. Mainwaring & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by Mainwaring Bros, 

Waukesha—Charles Vaimetier, of Valmetier & Abella, is 
dead. 

Canada. 


Montreal—Valemore EK. Traversey & Co, have made an 
assignment, with liabilities exceeding $30,000. 





CASUALTIES. 





Arkansas. 
Center Point—-The plant of John A. Hughes was totally 
destroyed by fire last week. No insurance. 
Decatur—The large saw mill plant of George W. Stegall 
was destroyed by tire July 6. No insurance. 
Illinois. 
Chicago—The Merle & Heaney Manufacturing Company 
lost $15,000 im a tire last week. 
Indiana. 
The saw mill of Seth Ratcliff was blown up 
Total loss. 
lowa. 
Davenport—Fire destroyed the factory of Bunkcer & 
Marks, causing a loss on building and stock of $17,000. 
Warren—'The mill of Albert Ross was burned July 3. Loss 
about $3,000. 


Russiaville 
by dynamite on July 6. 


Massachusetts. 

Bolton Center—The saw mill of W. H. Dow was burned 
July 2. Loss about $1,500; insurance $700. 

Newtonville—H. I. Koss’ planing mill was burned June 
30. Loss estimated at $40,0U0U; covered by Insurance, 

Northampton—Cowles & Childs’ saw mull was destroyed 
by fire June 30. Loss on mill, $2,000; on lumber, $2,000; 
no insurance. 


Michigan. 


McBain—tThe mill of D. G. Sprecksel was burned last week. 
Loss $2,500; no insurance. : 
Standish—F ire destroyed the saw mill of James Norn, 
causing a loss of $10,000, with $4,000 insurance, 
Shearer—McDonald & McLennan’s mills were destroyed, 
together with 800,000 feet of lumber; no insurance. 
Missouri. 
New London—William A. Price’s lumber yard was burned 
July 7. Loss about $5,000, 
New York. 
Roscoe (near)—Draper’s saw mill was burned July 3. 
Loss estimated at $5,000; no insurance. 
Oklahoma Territory. 
Weatherford—Fire destroyed the lumber yard of Bald- 
win & West July 4. 
Oregon. 


Ranier—The Doenboescher hardwood mill was destroyed 
by fire last week. Loss estimated at $5,000, with no insur- 
ance, 

Pennsylvania. 

Boucher—The saw mill and a quantity of lumber owned 
by A. Harold was burned July 3, causing a loss of $2,000; 
no insurance. 

Cogan House—A fire destroyed the saw mill of Thomas 
O. Long July 2. 

South Carolina. 

Burke—-Last week the planing mills and dry kilns of th 
Bridgers & McKeithan Lumber Company, of Lumber, 8. C., 
were destroyed by fire. Net loss about $10,000, The com- 
pany will rebuild immediately. 

Vermont. 

Hyde Park—The mill of the Cambridge Lumber Company 

was destroyed last week. Loss about $5,000, with $3,000 


insurance. 
Wisconsin, 
Coleman—tThe shingle and planing mill of Frank Hammes 
was destroyed by fire June 20. Loss about $20,000. 
Canada. 


Lower Stewlacke, N. S.—The lumber mills of Alfred Dickie 
were burned July 4. Loss estimated at $60,000. 

St. Henri, P. Q.—On July 2 the lumber yard of W. Ruth- 
erford & Sons was burned. Loss about $20,000; no insur- 


ance. 
Sturgeon Falls—The planing mill of Pierre Gagnon was 
burned last week. Loss about $5,000. 
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Broken Assortments and a Big Car Shortage—An Advance in White Cedar Shingles—Cass Lake 
Interests and Activity--Lumber and Shingle Trade Heavy at Duluth—A Week 
in the Wisconsin Trade—Personnel and Operations of the Big 
Saginaw Combination—Fire Losses in Michigan. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 10.—The action of the 
price list committee last week in advancing the prices 
of the more important descriptions of white pine has 
been followed by a noticeable activity in the local mar- 
ket. Line men and dealers have taken more interest in 
the future position of lumber during the past week 
than at any prior time this year, and to protect them- 
selves against future advances and against shortages in 
important descriptions this fall they have contracted 
for large orders to be delivered, in many cases, as soon 
as possible. Contracts entered into by some of the 
line men have run as high as 500 cars, while contracts 
calling for 200 or 300 or 100 cars have not been un- 
common. This activity has resulted in a much more 
marked tendency on the part of lumber manufacturers 
to put the advances recommended by the committee 
into effect, and with the exception of lumber partially 
contracted for before the committee held its meeting 
it is understood that the new prices are being generally 
observed by the manufacturing and wholesale interests. 

The present activity in white pine bids fair to con- 
tinue until late in the fall, especially if the crops come 
fully up to expectations in the three great wheat pro- 
ducing states of Minnesota and North and South Da- 
kota. The chances continue highly in favor of the 
heaviest crop on record. Another week and the crucial 
period as to crops will be over. Oats, barley and 
wheat promise the heaviest yield ever experienced in 
this section. That lumber prosperity is contingent upon 
the harvest record this year is a foregone conclusion, 
hut that the harvest is assuredly a large one is almost 
equally certain, and as a consequence yard line dealers 
and others are anticipating their wants now to a 
greater extent than was expected a fortnight ago. 

Owing to the unusual activity in white pine this 
week because of broken assortments and the call for 
lumber on contracts, in all probability there will be 
another meeting of the price list committee on or be- 
fore August 1. This is to be expected if the crop con- 
ditions continue to be favorable as at present. 

Assortments Badly Broken. 

Assortments with manufacturers in all sections are 
reported as badly broken, and in some lines, especially 
dimension and some descriptions of boards, notably inch 
stuff, it is almost impossible for dealers to obtain dry 
lumber in the sizes more frequently required by con- 
sumers of lumber. This has resulted in considerable 
shopping around among buyers, but no one firm has a 
better assortment than any other, generaily speaking, 
and after going from office to office the buyer is obliged 
to take what he can get and not what he wants. Con- 
ditions, owing to the abnormal demand which has set 
in during the past ten days, are rapidly becoming worse 
instead of better, and those retailers who are thor- 
oughly posted on the situation are constrained to an- 
ticipate their wants as a consequence. Retail stocks 
have been reduced to a low point in many instances and 
the dealer must replenish his stock at this time in an- 
ticipation of a large demand the latter part of this 
month and all through August. 

Car Shortage a Factor. 

A factor of considerable importance is the car short- 
age, which is already beginning to assume some propor- 
tions, earlier than usual this season. With the first of 
the present month, when an order for transportation of 
freight on other lines of road than their own was re- 
ceived, the railroads set their own freight cars on the 
sidetrack and waited until they could secure a foreign 
car before providir> it for the shipper. In some in- 
stances after a manufacturer has ordered a freight car 
set on his sidetrack for lumber he has been obliged to 
wait from a week to ten days before the car would be 
provided. This pertains to long distance shipments 
particularly, but such delays have also occurred in many 
instances in short shipments over one line of road, due 
to the fact that the railroad company, anticipating a 
heavy crop movement, preferred to have its cars re- 
main idle rather than have them loaded or in some 
other branch of the transportation business, when the 
crop began to move. The unusual call for cars at this 
time from lumber manufacturers has doubtless had an 
influence on the situation, and this is especially true 
this week, owing to the fact that there has been an un- 
usually heavy movement of flour and merchandise. 

For the latter end of this month lumber manu- 
facturers have already given up hope that they will be 
able to secure cars in proportion to the number they 
will require, and how they will take care of their ship- 
ments at that time is a problem which is receiving 
much attention and which may have an important 
pentane on the lumber shipments the last two weeks of 
July. 

White Cedar Shingles Advanced Again. 

White cedar shingles are following in the rapid pace 
set by their red cedar brethren and advanced last week 
10 cents a thousand, making the price of Extra *A* 
white cedars f. o. b. Hermansville, Mich., $2.40 instead 
of $2.30 as heretofore. The price list committee of 
the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association recommend 
this advanee, effective July 5. There was a strong 
feeling on the part of some of the members of the com- 
mittee that Extra *A* should be bringing $2.50, but 


as a compromise $2.40 was agreed upon for the present 
with the prospect of another advance of 10 cents to be 
recommended in the near future providing red cedar 
shingles keep going upward as they have been for the 
past two weeks. The white cedar shingle manufactur- 
ers in Wisconsin and upper Michigan are loaded with 
orders for from one to two months’ delivery and it is 
almost impossible to get a car of red cedar shingles, 
so with these conditions prevailing it was believed that 
orders for white cedars should be booked at a higher 
price; in fact, some white cedar shingle manufac- 
turers are now asking $2.45 and even more. There is 
no change in the price of Standards. 


Some Office Changes. 


The Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company and the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Company have recently moved to larger 
offices on the first floor of the Lumber Exchange in this 
city. Since the formation, some months ago, of the 
Brooks-Scanlon company the old offices on the third floor 
have been found to be entirely inadequate to accommo- 
date the large force of employees of the two companies, 
and in view of the fact that as soon as the new mill shall 
be completed and in operation a still larger office force 
will be necessary it was thought advisable by Messrs. 
Scanlon and Gipson to seek larger and better quarters 
at once. The large rooms formerly occupied by the 
Flour City National bank were secured and for a month 
a force of carpenters and painters has been busy fitting 
the new office for occupancy by the company. 

In their new location the two companies have the 
finest lumber offices in the country. The bank fixtures 
have been retained and a number of new partitions 
have been placed, which will give each member of the 
concern a private oflice. A reception room for the use of 
visitors and those waiting to transact business has been 
provided and properly furnished. The work depart- 
ment has been placed in one portion of the large oflice 
and by this means the business of the concern will be 
greatly facilitated. Mr. Gipson, who has personal super- 
vision of the office work, is located where he will be 
able to communicate readily with all employees, while 
Mr. Scanlon and Mr. Brooks will occupy private rooms 
at either side of the main office. The Scanlon-Gipson 
Lumber Company has enjoyed a remarkable growth dur- 
ing the seven years of its existence and with the same 
able management it is predicted that the new Brooks- 
Scanlon company will also be an important factor in 
the white pine lumber trade in the years to come. 


Minor Mention. 


B. H. Pollock, of the B. H. Pollock Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., spent several days in Minneapolis 
recently. He made several large purchases of such 
white pine as is demanded in the St. Louis market. 

J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany, spent several days at Ashland and Benoit, Wis., 
the latter part of last week looking after cedar and 
white pine lumber. 

George Heald, secretary of the Amery Lumber Com- 
pany, Amery, Wis., was in Minneapolis for a few days 
last week. Mr. Heald has active charge of the mills of 
his company at Amery and reports that the plant is 
running at full capacity with plenty of orders for its 
products. 

The Thompson Lumber Company, which formerly had 
headquarters at Hastings, Minn., has recently moved 
to Minneapolis and has taken office at 827-28 in the 
Lumber Exchange. The company is the result of the 
reorganization of the firm of Libbey & Co. and operates 
a line of yards in western Minnesota. The change of 
headquarters from Hastings to Minneapolis was made 
in order that the managers might keep in closer touch 
with the lumber market. 

C. P. Bratnober, of the Ricker & Bratnober Lumber 
Company, Waterloo, Iowa, was among the business vis- 
itors at Minneapolis the latter part of last week. 

J. W. Morrison, of Fay & Morrison, Minneapolis, has 
recently returned from a trip to Dunbar, Wis., where 
he looked after shipments of white pine lumber. 

E. R. VanBuren, representing Walter Shumaker & 
Co., of Chicago, is expected in Minneapolis this week, 
to remain in the city several days. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Com- 
pany, and J. E. Glass, of the Park Rapids Lumber Com- 
pany, are now in Park Rapids, Minn., looking after 
affairs at the mill. 

Among northwestern retailers at the Minneapolis 
market this week were the following: L. E. Lambert, 
Renville, Minn.; John D. Young, John D. Young Lum- 
ber Company, La Crosse, Wis.; C. H. Westerman, North 
Branch, Minn.; J. S. Ramage, Worthington, Minn.; 
William A. Rath, A. Rath & Son, Ackley, Iowa; O. C. 
Sarles, Hillsboro, N. D. 

H. M. Laursen, a prominent manufacturer of white 
pine and hardwood at Barronette, Wis., was in Minne- 
apolis last week looking after new machinery for his 
saw mill at that place. He intends to make a number 
of improvements in his mill. 

M. H. Coolidge, of the Coolidge Fuel & Supply Com- 
pany, has recently returned to Minneapolis from a 
week’s fishing and hunting trip in northern Wisconsin. 

H. H. Collins, representing the Tacoma Mill Com- 


pany, Tacoma, Wash., spent last week’s holiday with 
his family in Minneapolis, 

George McCoy, a mill man at Napavine, Wash., and 
brother of C. M. CeCoy, a wholesaler, spent last week 
with his wife and son visiting his brother in Minneapo- 
lis, leaving Saturday via the Northern Pacific for his 
home in the west. 

Mel Eaton, who represents the City Sash & Door Com- 
pany on the road, spent the Fourth in Minneapolis. 





A LOCALITY FOR A STRENUOUS LIFE. 

Cass LAKE, MINN., July 8.—For all kinds of experi- 
ence to be had within a short space of time, the writer 
would recommend one to visit northern Minnesota in 
the summer time. During the past two weeks it has 
rained several hours every day. In fact, it rained over- 
time, far into the night, with a few light wind storms 
and other accompaniments of a tropical climate, but for 
hunting and fishing this country is unequaled. The 
Great Northern railway from Duluth to Grand Forks 
running across northern Minnesota traverses a country 
rich with lakes and streams abounding in all kinds of 
fish and during the season there is plenty of game for 
the hunter. 

Cass lake is a beautiful sheet of water near the shore 
of which is the town of Cass Lake, which was started a 
little over a year ago and now has a population of about 
1,500. The town is located on section 15 in the center 
of the Cass Lake Indian reservation. The story of how 
settlers squatted on the reservation and how the gov- 
ernment tried to evict them at the points of bayonets is 
familiar to most readers no doubt. It is sufficient to 
say that the powers that be at Washington at the last 
moment relented and sold part of section 15 for a town 
site at public auction. The most of this was purchased 
by the Cass Land Company, which consists of the Hart- 
leys, of Duluth and Minneapolis. G. G. Hartley, of Du- 
luth, is a wealthy capitalist and his brother, Heber Hart- 
ley, a young Duluth lawyer. Another brother is Colonel 
Roland Hartley, of Minneapolis, who is the son-in-law 
of D. M. Clough, vice president of the Clark-Nickerson 
Lumber Company, Everett, Wash. Col. Hartley was his 
private secretary for four years while he was governor 
of Minnesota and previous to that time was associated 
with him in the old logging firm of Clough Bros., at 
Minneapolis. 

The Hartleys laid out the town site of Cass Lake, 
which a city much larger could well be proud of. It 
is now built of fine brick blocks and residences. There 
is a neat little brick hotel, the Endion, which the land 
company runs. 

Heber and Roland Hartley spend all of their time at 
Cass Lake, the former managing the Cass Light, Water & 
Power Company, which not only furnishes water and elec- 
tric lights for the city but also pipes steam heat to the 
stores and residences, an advantage which few large cities 
have today. The town of Cass Lake is patiently await- 
ing the opening of the reservation. When that shall 
occur, if it ever shall, Cass Lake will grow rapidly and 
become quite a city. 

The writer enjoyed a visit with Col. 
his beautiful home at Cass Lake, called Judith Lodge. 
It is built of pine logs, giving it a most artistic and neat 
appearance. The interior is a wonder, it being furnished 
with oriental and Indian decorations, is lighted by elec- 
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“The interior is a wonder.” 


tricity and heated with steam and has all the improve- 
ments and conveniences such as few log houses are known 
to possess. It is not much of a hardship to live in a 
new country with such a home as Judith Lodge. So 
much for the town of Cass Lake. 


Cass Lake a Lumber City. 

At Cass Lake is one of the large lumber manufacturing 
plants of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, where 
over 40,000,000 feet of lumber is made annually and 
shipped to the consuming territory in the west and 
south. The saw mill plant, which is owned by the Glen- 
mont Lumber Company, of which A. A. Harper is mana- 
ger, is equipped with two band mills and is run night 
and day at a very rapid pace. The yard, well stocked 
with lumber, stretches out along the shore of Pike bay. 
The planing mill is equipped with the best woodworking 
machines to be had and along the loading platforms 
twenty cars can be loaded at a time. In fact, the aver- 
age day’s shipments of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany from Cass Lake are about twenty cars. The Scan- 
lon-Gipson Lumber Company-has its own general store, 
offices and boarding house and at a picturesque spot 
overlooking the bay is the company’s cottage, “Pine 
Lodge,” where the members of the company and their 
families reside when sojourning at Cass Lake. The 
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writer was fortunate enough to be entertained there by 
Mr. and Mrs. Gipson. Their hospitality is such that one 
wishes to go again and often. 

At Cass Lake the Scanlon Gipson Lumber Company 
manufactures both norway and white pine. Its lumber 
is put into streams flowing into Cass lake. At the en- 
trance to the lake the logs are boomed and in the form 
of rafts are towed by the company’s steamboats to the 
mill, which is on Pike bay. The bay furnishes storage 
room for millions of feet of logs. From the mill the lum- 
ber is taken out into the yard on elevated tramways and 
from the yard to the planing mill on lumber cars running 
on iron tracks beneath the elevated tramways. The com- 
pany has all the facilities for manufacturing and ship- 
ping lumber promptly to the trade. Andrew McKinney 
superintends the Cass Lake operations for the Scanlon- 
Gipson Lumber Company and Clarence Olson, formerly in 
the lumber business at Rhinelander, Wis., is bookkeeper 
in the office. 

The Seanlon-Gipson Lumber Company’s operations are 
south of the Great Northern tracks. On the other side 
is the plant of the J. Neils Lumber Company, which con- 
cern also has a mill at Sauk Rapids, Minn., where it has 
been manufacturing lumber for a number of years. This 
company’s mill is equipped with a band and band resaw 
and will saw about 22,000,000 feet this year, which, with 
the output of its Sauk Rapids mill, will make a total 
of 40,000,000 feet. Julius Neils, of this concern, resides 
at Cass Lake, having a pretty home across the way from 
the lumber office. 

J. A. McCampbell, who has represented the company 
on the road for the past year, is now in charge of the 
office and sales at Cass Lake. Mr. McCampbell is an old 
traveling salesman out of the Minneapolis market, hav- 
ing been connected with the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber 
Company and other concerns. 

The J. Neils Lumber Company is hoisting logs from 
Cass lake on to cars and shipping them by rail to its 
mill at Sauk Rapids. A great many logs will be shipped 
by rail from northern Minnesota this year. 

At Bemidji, twenty miles west of Cass Lake, both the 
Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company and the Backus-Brooks 
Company, of Minneapolis, are hoisting logs from the 
water on to cars and shipping them into Minneapolis 
to be sawed. On the east shore of Cass lake the Bur- 
lington Lumber Company, of Burlington, Iowa, is hoist- 
ing logs from Cass lake on to cars and shipping them 
by rail about forty miles to the Mississippi river, near 
Grand Rapids, where they are dumped into the river 
and floated down to Burlington, Iowa. This is to avoid 
the slow drive through the upper Mississippi river. 

A Tempestuous Voyage and a Seasick Dog. 

The writer had the pleasure of being one of a party 
who went to Walker, twenty miles south of Cass Lake, 
and from thence by steamboat to the Leech Lake Indian 
agency across at Onigum, on a point of land extending 
out into Leech lake where the agency buildings are lo- 
cated. H. E. Gipson, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber 
Company, and George Lydick, of Cass Lake, were in the 
party. 

It might be well to explain right here that George 
Lydick is quite a factor at Cass Lake. He is not an 
Indian himself but has lived among the Chippewas so 
long that he claims some tribal relation or other. 
Through his wife he claims title to part of section 16, 
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“A little tub of a boat.” 


on which a good many of the residents of Cass Lake 
have squatted, but until the state of Minnesota and the 
United States settle the disputed question as to whether 
section 16 is on the Indian reservation or belongs to 
the state Mr. Lydick cannot obtain possession. However, 
that has nothing to do with this story. 

Mr. Lydick has done considerable Indian timber log- 
ging the past winter ard had business at the agency that 
day. Several ladies were in the party, but when they 
saw the little tub of a boat that was to take us across 
Leech lake with the wind blowing little less than a hur- 
ricane the ladies concluded that the shore of the lake 
was drier than the bottom of it might be and so remained 
on land. The captain of the craft said that it looked a 
“leetle risky” and suggested that we throw a few life 
preservers in the boat. When we got out in the middle 
of the lake we concluded the captain was about right. 
After we got across, which we did eventually, we learned 
that the captain was a shoemaker who gave up his job 
a short time ago to run a boat. Had we known it be- 
fore we started we would never have attempted to cross 
to the agency. When we got out among the big waves 
in the middle of the lake we rather felt that as it was 
we might never reach the opposite shore. The captain 
appeared nervous, while Gipson, Zydick and myself en- 
deavored to keep in the boat and away from the waves 
which were continually breaking over it. It is a ques- 
tion whether Gipson’s face or his shirt front was the 





whiter. This is no reflection on his Jaundress. Lydick 
quit cracking jokes and the captain’s dog, which had 
become frightfully seasick, acted just like a human be- 
ing under the circumstances, much to the damage of the 
writer’s new spring suit, as he happened to be nearest 
the canine when it occurred. Finally we got around 
on the lee of the point, went through a small canal cut 
by the government through the point of land and got 
up near the agency landing and after about an hour of 
hard work reached terra firma again, resolving to swim 
back if necessary rather than risk another passage in 
that pesky boat. 


A Visit With Capt. W. A. Mercer. 

The agency is an interesting place to visit. Capt. 
W. A. Mercer of the Seventh United States Cavalry 
is in charge of both the agency and logging operations 
on all the Indian lands in northern Minnesota. Capt. 
Mercer has achieved an enviable reputation during the 
last four years he. has been in charge of Indian matters, 
three years with quarters at Ashland, Wis., looking 
after the reservation in that state and for the past 
year at Leech Lake. While a great deal has been said 
by persons of more or less unreliability about the 
Indian lumber operations in northern Minnesota it 
has yet to be shown that Capt. Mercer is not dealing 
fair and square with all parties concerned and for the 
best interests of his wards, the Indians under his 
charge. His position is by no means an enviable one as 
he has so many factions to contend with. He has to 
decide between the lumbermen and loggers; the forest- 
ry people who want all cutting of the Indian timber 
stopped; the lumbermen who want the reservation 
thrown open and all timber cut, and still another fac- 
tion of lumbermen who do not wish the reservation 
open at the present time. But Capt. Mercer is a man 
of tact and diplomacy and has conducted matters to 
the greatest credit to himself and the Indian depart- 
ment. 

There are many buildings at the agency, including a 
school for the Indian children, a trader’s store, offices 
for the agent and his clerical force, quarters for the 
Indian police and a picturesque little mission church 
which was dedicated last Sunday. Capt. Mercer occu- 
pies a beautiful home on the bank of the lake and has 
at his service several launches, a dispatch boat and a 
pretty little steamboat, the Edith, in which we were 
given a quick ride with the captain at the wheel across 
to the landing at Walker in time to get our train for 
Cass Lake. 

Up Against Uncle Sam. 

Not feeling very well after the tempestuous voyage 
across to the agency the writer purchased a small flask 
of “medicine” before taking the train at Walker for 
Cass Lake. Here Messrs. Gipson and Lydick thought 
they saw an opportunity for a practical joke while 
waiting on the depot platform for the train, so called 
the writer aside and in a mysterious sort of a way 
informed him that it was against the law to carry 
liquor of any sort on to the Indian reservation and, as 
there was a deputy United States marshal waiting to 
take the train for Cass Lake, it might be well to get 
rid of the flask before its possession should cause trouble. 

To prove their assertion they introduced the writer 
to an individual standing by who, sure enough, wore a 
deputy marshal’s badge and who confirmed their state- 
ment about the legality of the transaction. Knowing, 
of course, that their idea was to have the flask emptied 
before starting, the writer fell in with the idea, thus 
fortunately escaping arrest, as the internal possession 
of anything of this nature is not illegal whereas its 
external possession is. 

However, if one wants rapid and exciting experiences 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative would recom- 
mend a week or two spent in the vicinity of Cass and 
Leech lakes, where one can without much trouble or 
exertion be either drowned, blown away in a cyclone 
or sent to the federal prison for violating the laws 
governing Indian reservations. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuutH, MINN., July 8.—-Lumber prices are stiffening 
and sales made this week are at the top of the market 
so far, with sellers hoisting their quotations a trifle for 
the future. There have been some sales in the past few 
days; lumber on docks, lumber not yet made and lum- 
ber cleaning up the mills from which it comes to the 
close of the season. One sale of 1,500,000 feet of No. 
3 and better was made by the Lesure Lumber Company 
and another of the same size by Peyton, Kimball & 
Barber. C. R. Ash has sold several million feet, and 
Merrill-Ring Lumber Company has made such sales as 
clean up its No. 2 for the season. The price for No. 3 
and better is in the neighborhood of $16, though the 
Peyton sale was between $18 and $18.50, being stock 
above the average. No. 4 boards are now worth about 
$10, with indications of an advance. Lath are selling 
freely to the west and southwest at prices that the east 
is not willing to pay. A large amount of Cloquet lath 
has gone into the southwest of late at from $2.50 to $3, 
while Duluth ]umbermen have also sold there but a 
trifle under this figure. Shipments to Nebraska and 
west Mississippi points have been large the past few 
days. Shingles are going east in enormous quantity and 
the volume of west coast shingles coming through here 
will be far in excess of any preceding year. 

Three of the largest saw mill concerns at the head of 
the lake are practically sold up for their higher grades 
for the season, or until quite late, and the others are 
rapidly approaching that condition. Still there is lum- 
ber to be had by those seeking lots for purchase and 
early shipment. The dry stock on docks is quite small, 


and as shipments of new lumber will generally begin 


very soon docks shall be well filled up. With fair weather 
for the present month it is likely that shipments will 
equal those of June, which were excessive. It had been 
hoped that they would exceed June, but that is not 
probable. A blockade of vessels at lower lake receiv- 
ing ports, the rains and bad shipping weather at the 
upper ports have combined to slacken matters some- 
what for a few days. Still the shipments of the past 
week have been very large, amounting to 17,255,000 feet, 
as follows: 


VESSEL AND DESTINATION. Feet Carried. 


Schooner Peshtigo, Tonawanda. ........ 1,000,000 
Steamer City of Traverse, Chicago....... 350,000 
Steamer Ed Kelly, Buffalo. ............ 950,000 
Steamer Mark Hopkins, Tonawanda..... 600,000 
Steamer ae ge CO, aaa 0, 
Steamer W. H. Sawyer, Tonawanda...... 850,000 
Schooner Bay City, Detroit . ........... 5, 
Schooner Tuxbury, Buffalo. ............ 900,000 
Steamer H. B. Quettle, Cleveland........ 700,000 
Steamer Geneva, Tonawanda ........... 1,000,000 
Schooner Celtic, Tonawanda . .......... 1,000,000 
Steamer Mohegan, Tonawanda.......... 1,200,000 
Steamer Sicken, Toledo . ............... 25,000 
Schooner Whitney, Toledo. ............ 375,000 
Schooner McBean, Toledo . ............. 380,000 
Steamer Lindsay, Cleveland ............ 1,000, 
Steamer A. Smith, Cleveland ........... 750,000 
Schooner Brightie, Tonawanda. ........ 800,000 
Steamer R. L. Tryer, Chicago. ......... 0, 
Steamer Peerless, Chicago . ............ 315,000 
Steamer Kalkaska, Chicago . ........... 850,000 
Schooner Oakleaf, Chicago. ............ 600,000 
Steamer C. H. Bradley, Tonawanda...... 850,000 
Schooner Teutonia, Cleveland . ......... 10,000 
Schooner May Woolson, Tonawanda ..... 925,000 
Od Ka chevadecuvcadeenee aun’ 17,255,000 


Total shipments for June were 53,856,000 feet from 
Duluth, 4,550,000 feet from Two Harbors and 8,500,000 
feet from Superior; agregate total, 56,906,000 feet. 

Vessel rates are unsettled and vary from $2.25 to 
$2.50. It is likely that if rates are not yet firm at 
$2.50 they will be shortly, for the same causes that 
combine to hoist ore freights will have their effect upon 
lumber tonnage. The situation at Tonawanda is alleged 
to be quite puzzling and serious. 

The biggest raft of logs ever towed on Lake Superior 
reached the harbor mouth Sunday night and is sup- 
posed to be somewhere between 7,500,000 and 8,000,000 
feet. It came from Pigeon river, 180 miles down the 
north shore, and made the trip in eight days, an aver- 
age speed of about a mile an hour. The raft came 
through without loss and was broken up at the entrance 
into smaller units for towing inside to the mill. Alger, 
Smith & Co. now have logs at their mills for nearly all 
season, and are steadily receiving more by rail from 
their road, where they operate the year through. They 
are sold up to the end of the season in all grades of 
lumber and are out of the market for the present. 

The troubles between the Cloquet Lumber Company 
and settlers around Ely lake, both of whom claim timber 
in that vicinity, continue. A few days ago the dam 
at the mouth of the lake was for the third time this 
year blown out by dynamite and the logs in the lake 
are stranded. The settlers claim these logs and are- 
determined they shall not be driven out. They are 
aided in their contention by the local justices, and the 
situation resembles on a small scale that between Judge 
Claney and the Amalgamated Copper Company at Butte. 
The Cloquet Lumber Company has maintained armed 
guards at this dam, but they did not appear to be able 
to stand off the settlers, who were also armed. The job 
at the dam was quite thorough, it is said, and unless 
there shall be heavy fall rains the logs may stay where 
they are until next year. 

There has been high water in most of the streams this 
week, but driving is not completed, though it is expected 
to be clean in due time. The Nemadji and tributaries 
are especially troublesome. Water is very high on up* 
per Mississippi streams, and some of the smaller lakes 
in that region rose 14 to 16 inches last week. The 
Prairie river drive is about at the mouth, and the 100,- 
000,000 feet will soon be in deep water. 

Dr. Bracken, of the state board of health, has written 
the St. Louis county authorities, and presumably to the 
officers of other northern Minnesota pine counties, urg- 
ing that the state and counties should not be compelled 
to pay the cost of smallpox attendance and nursing in 
cases where inmates of logging camps are affected. He 
urges the establishment of county boards of health which 
shall see that these places are disinfected or. destroyed 
and shall put upon the loggers and contractors what 
share of the cost of caring for smallpox patients among 
their own men may be deemed advisable and possible. 
There is still some smallpox among the men in the 
woods but, as usual in summer, it is limited. 

The steamer Argo, of the Booth line, met on Lake 
Superior a few days ago the steamer Sicken, lumber 
laden, with two schooners in town and disabled by the 
loss of her wheel. The Argo towed the three into Red- 
cliff. near Ashland, and left them. Assistance was given 
to the Sicken and the boats are now on their way east. 

Suit has beenstarted in the United States court by the 
administrator of the estate of the late George Williams, 
who was killed last winter on the logging railway of 
the Northern Lumber Company, for $5,000 damages for 
personal injury. The defendant company denies lia- 
bility. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, Wis., July 9.—This is supposed to be the 
vacation season, but thus. far the lumbermen of this 
citv are not participating in vacations but attending 
strictly to business, keeping the saw mills pounding 
away and filling orders. Trade is reported good. 

Mr. and Mrs, A. H. Stange and daughters, Emily and 
Lydia, have gone to the mountains of Colorado, seeking 
a return of health for Mrs. Stange, who has been very 
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ill. Mr. Stange will remain only long enough to see 
the family nicely settled. 

©. B. Flinn will go to Buffalo and the Pan-American 
shortly. His son Frank is an exhibitor in the machin- 
ery building. 

A mecting of the stockholders of the H. W. Wright 
Lumber Company was held recently, on account of the 
demise of the president, H. W. Wright, for the purpose 
of electing his successor. James A. Wright, the eldest 
son, was elected president of the company. He has 
practically grown up in the lumber business, and for 
several vears has had charge of the logging operations 
of the company. A. H. Wright, the second son, who 
has also been connected with the company since his 
schoo] days, was elected vice president. R. C. Schulz 
was re-elected secretary and treasurer. Mr. Schulz be- 
gan at the bottom with the company, and by diligence 
and aptness has worked his way up. The company is 
in good hands, trained and fitted to the duties by him 
who has gone. 

John O'Day & Co. last week completed five miles of 
logging railroad from Hixon, on the St. Paul road, to 
Lake Seventeen, where they are cutting and hauling 
6,000,000 feet of pine recently sold to the C. P. Miller 
Company, the first invoice arriving this week. 

Luther, son of A. W. Brown, of Rhinelander, has re- 
turned from a year and a half spent touring in Europe. 
He was met in New York by his parents, and they will 
visit the Pan-American on their way home. 

The Wabash Screen Door Company, of Rhinelander, 
completed its season’s work on screen doors last week 
and closed down temporarily to make repairs before 
starting up on a day and night run of three or four 
months, making stove boards. 

The Eastern & Western Tannery Company, of Toma- 
hawk, of which W. H. Bradley is the leading spirit, re- 
ceived its first carload of machinery last week. Large 
quantities of bark have been purchased. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 

ASHLAND, Wis., July 10.—On July 3 thirty-two ves- 
sels were in the port loading, and on the Fourth not 
one was here. It is closely estimated that the fleet 
carried out on this trip over 20,000,000 feet of stock, 
the greater amount going to Cleveland and Tona- 
wanda. The docks are all well filled with lumber and 
to a person not acquainted with the facts it would 
seem that there was millions heaped on millions for 
sale of all kinds, but 24,000,000 feet of all kinds is the 
maximum amount that is offered for sale. 

Prices remain very firm and all dealers are now well 
satisfied that there will be no falling off in price this 
season. White pine and norway are both in good 
demand; it is hard to say which is the better. Norway 
has been sold so far ahead that some of the owners refuse 
to make a price until present orders shall be filled. 
There are a few million feet of white pine offering and 
these are held at reasonable prices. Lath are in good 
demand and No. 1 white pine is held at $2.75, No. 2 
white pine at $2 and norway No. 1 $2. Shingles are in 
good demand and the supply very small. At the pres- 
ent time all being picked up as fast as made. 

The rate to all points at present for vessels seems 
to be $2.50 a thousand, although a strong effort was 
made to lower this by many of the shippers. 

The mills are all running night and day with a vis- 
ible supply before them to keep on if it is thought 
best to do so. 

The steamer Charles 8. Neff has just arrived in port 
for her first load and it is thought that she will carry 
easily 1,100,000 feet of ordinary lumber. D. L. Wiggins 
is loading her this time for Street, Chatfield & Co., of 
Chicago. 

* Following is a list of lumber shipped from the port 
of Ashland the past week: 





BoaT AND DESTINATION, FEET CARRIED, 
Schooner Alice B. Morris, Detroit....... 800,000 
Schooner Anderson, Cleveland....... . . 1,100,000 
Schooner Gebhart, Cleveland ........... 500,000 


Schooner Mary N. Burke, Cleveland..... 1,100,000 


Schooner Alleghany. Cleveland ......... 850,000 
Propeller Oscoda, Toledo .............. 330,000 
DE sce ick anion nee 4,680,000 





AROUND ABOUT WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., July 10.—Charles Edgar has at last 
removed himself and family to Duluth, where Mr. 
Edgar has purchased a beautiful new residence. He 
still retains his old home in this city and hopes to 
return here at some future time. H. H. Foster, who 
has leased Mr. Edgar’s home in Wausau, will not move 
his family here until next fall. ; 

Walter Alexander and family sailed for New York 
from Queenstown on Sunday, which would bring him 
to port about. Friday of this week.. Mr. Alexander and 
family will visit in the east and take in the Pan-Amer- 
ican. before starting for their home in Wausau. 

Some of the mills are running short of stock and 
will be forced to close down unless they get another 
supply. Logs have been coming slowly, notwithstand- 
ing there has been plenty of water to float them. The 
mills depending upon the railways to furnish them with 
stock are still kept busy and are likely to be busy 
until snow flying time. : 

Owing to a rush of orders the Curtis & Yale Com- 
pany’s factcry No. 2 has been obliged to run nights as 
well as day times in order more successfully to keep 
up with the trade that concern is now enjoying. This 
company’s new plant has had excellent success. since 
it came into the hands of the present: enterprising 
owners and it is deserving of the prosperity now. en- 
J 


oyed. : 
R. P. Wilcox, of Eau Claire, one of the promoters 


of the Wisconsin valley electric railway, has been in 
this city and other points along the route, pushing the 


construction of the new line. He is receiving every en- 
couragement and promises to go on with the work as 
soon as all preliminaries shall be arranged. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MAkINETTE, Wis., July 11.—The midsummer dullness 
is now on in the local market and nothing of a stirring 
nature has occurred for some weeks. There is no white 
pine for sale, but there is considerable hardwood with 
the exception of basswood which has been bought up 
closely, 

M. M. Darr, of the Eastern Lumber Company, Ton- 
awanda, was here this week. He bought some birch, 
maple and oak Jumber in small lots to be used for floor- 
ing. Fred Bowles, of Lord & Bushnell, was in Menom- 
inee over Sunday. He was on his way home from the 
north, where he bought a cargo of hemlock. Charles J. 
Baldwin, of the National Starch Company, of Glencoe, 
N. Y., was here this week and purchased 800,000 feet 
of basswood of the Sawyer-Goodman Company. This is 
the largest sale of any kind of stock made for some 
time. Mr. Burr, representing the National Starch Com- 
pany’s Oswego factory, was also here this week after 
basswood but could not get any. 

There is considerable e'm, ash, birch and maple here 
that is for sale. Some of the local lumbermen are look- 
ing for a little boom in hemlock and expect that it will 
be considerably higher before the year is over, 

The steamer Baldwin and tow loaded this week at 
the Perley Lowe yards for Buffalo. She and her con- 
sorts took out 2,000,000 feet. The S. C. Hall secured 
a cargo here this week for the Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany, of Tonawanda, and her barge, the Nellie Mason, 
loaded at Ford River. Not many Chicago and Milwau- 
kee boats have been in here the past week. 

Cedar dealers report the market the best it has been 
for years. Shingles are on the jump and there is a 
fine demand for poles. The market is away behind on 
orders for shingles. 

Word comes from Green Bay to the effect that John 
Comstock, the general manager of the Diamond Match 
Company’s interests there, is critically ill and is not 
expected to recover. He was stricken with paralysis 
of the lower limbs while out west and had to be brought 
home. His affliction is said to be a form of locomotor 
ataxia. 

Col, J. A. Crozier, a veteran Jumberman and a pioneer 
resident of Menominee, died this week, aged 52 vears. 
He enlisted with Company A, Twenty-seventh Michigan 
Infantry, received honorary mention for bravery and 
was wounded three times. He was the founder of the 
Bay Shore Lumber Company, and was at one time a 
prominent. lumberman. Tater he retired. Last winter 
he logged on lands he owned north of Menominee, 

Nothing has been heard from L. Gardner, the missing 
vard superintendent of the Peshtigo Lumber Company. 
He was traced to Canada, but since that time he has 
communicated with no one in his former place of resi- 
dence, Peshtigo. 

The D. Clint Prescott Company, of Menominee, is re- 
ceiving a great many orders for saw mill machinery 
from the south now, and especially for the steam set 


works. It is unable to keep up with the orders for 
the set works. Edward Prescott is now representing 


the company in the south and is living at New Orleans. 

Heavy rains during the past two weeks have greatly 
facilitated the drives and the main river drive is com- 
ing down at record breaking speed, and if present con- 
ditions continue it will be here a month ahead of the 
usual time. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City Anp Saainaw, Micu., July 9.—The par- 
alyzing weather during the last week in June and first 
in July was calculated to drive lumbermen to drink 
and many plants were compelled to shut down at times 
owing to the sizzling temperature, but a cool wave 
struck Michigan on Saturday and business is moving 
along as usual. Considering conditions, trade is good. 
A large dealer said yesterday that the volume of busi- 
ness is exceptionally good in white pine for July, this 
being the month that is generally devoted to recreation 
and business usually shows a falling off. The condi- 
tions are much more favorable than at this date a year 
ago. 

The new firm of Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. 
has perfected its organization and has taken hold of 
business. The officers are: President, W. B. Mershon; 
vice president. William Schuette; secretary and treas- 
urer, Frank E. Parker. The company has opened offices 
in the Eddy building at Saginaw. The capital stock 
is $1,000,000 and the corporation is in fine shape to do 
an enormous business. While it will not carry on hand 
so large stock as the individual firms have done, as soon 
as the present stocks can be worked off it will carry all 
the stock that will be needed and will handle about 
100,000,000 feet annually. Three cargoes from Midland, 
Ont... have arrived for this corporation during the 
week. It is stock that had been contracted for by the 
individual firms early in the year, but it now goes into 
the sorting yard of the new corporation at’ Bay City. 

The plant of the Saginaw Manufacturing Company, 
which has been undergoing repairs. is in motion again 
and a large amount of business is in-sight. 

James Cooper, of the Briggs’ & Cooper Company, is 
in the east. This company is doing a large business, 
largely in hardwoods. The firm reports that the cut 
of. hardwoods of last. year is pretty well worked. off and 
the cut of this season is just coming into’ market. 
Prices are fairly well maintained and the demand is 


very fair, in fact much better than last year at this 
date. 

A dispatch from Alpena tonight says: 

The condition of the Alpena lumber market is much more 
active than the corresponding part of the season last year. 
Hemlock brings $8.50 for boards and $8 for piece stuff, 
which is $1 ro than July, 1900. Five cargoes of hem- 
lock cleared today, aggregating about 1,200,000 feet. Very 
little pine has been shipped this season, prices ruling about 
the same as last year or a little higher. One cargo of 300,- 
000 feet cleared tonight. The outlook for the remainder of 
the year is much more promising than it was one year ago. 
The cedar market is brisk, and shipping rates are unchanged. 
There 2 very little doing in hardwood. Lath and shingles 
are quiet. 


This is probably a fair index of the existing condi- 
tions at all Lake Huron points. The mills are gener- 
ally well employed and stock is selling fairly well. 

The work of erecting the new plant of Salling, Han- 
son & Co. at Grayling is being pushed, the settlement 
of the machinists’ strike in Bay City having enabled 
the M. Garland Company to rush the work on the 
machinery contract it has with the Salling, Hanson 
people. Last year Salling, Hanson & Co. bought 16,000 
acres of timber land in Otsego and Montmorenecy coun- 
ties, at a cost approximating $250,000, with the orig- 
inal intention of building a mill and establishing a 
town to be called Johannesburg. It is understood 
now that the plans have been changed. The firm has 
asked the Michigan Central Railroad Company to con- 
struct about six miles of road from its Twin Lakes 
branch to the tract of timber owned by Salling, Hanson 
& Co., and it is expected the timber will be lumbered 
and rafted to the new mill the firm is building at 
Grayling. 

Charles 8. and Byron Cox, who have been lumber- 
ing in Osceola county the last six years under the firm 
name of Cox Bros., have dissolved partnership, Byron 
retiring. The business of manufacturing lumber and 
shingles will be continued by Charles S. Cox. 

The Eddy Bros.’ new mill in Canada is running 
nicely with all the logs it can handle secured. Some 
of the stock cut at this plant will come to the Saginaw 
river. 

George Boyd, of Booth & Boyd, who operate a planing 
mill and lumber yard in Saginaw, was operated on last 
week for appendicitis, and his many friends will be 
glad to know that he is getting along nicely. 

The saw mill owned and operated by James Norn at 
Standish, on the Mackinaw division of the Michigan 
Central, was destroyed by fire at noon today. The loss 
will reach $10,000 with $4,000 insurance. It is said 
the plant will not be rebuilt. 

A small mill known as Lute’s mill, in Edwards, 
Ogemaw county, burned Saturday night. The loss is 
estimated at $1,400. James Norn lost $800 on lum- 
ber. There was no insurance. 

The saw mill of D. G. Sprecksel, of McBain, burned 
at noon today and is a total loss. Loss $2,500 with no 
insurance. The mill will be rebuilt at once. The lum- 
ber in the yard was saved. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, Onto, June 8.—Trade in our city this 
week has been exceedingly moderate, owing principally 
to the intense heat, which was much of the time almost 
intolerable; notwithstanding this, however, orders have 
come in freely. Orders for mill worked lumber 
are yet in excess of the capacity of the mills. Build- 
ing operations are going on unabated and from this 
source it is expected an unusually large amount of 
lumber will be demanded this year. The apartment 
house fad is simply booming in all parts of the city. 
These buildings are being erected apparently regard- 
less of cost. 

About 8,500,000 feet of lumber arrived this week on 
the following boats, much of which is still unloaded 
because of the exceedingly hot weather and scarcity of 
men: Propellers T. R. Scott, Black river, E. F. Gould, 
Alpena; schooner Anna Maria, Torch lake; propeller 
J. H. Shrigley, schooners Shawnee, H. Bissell, Gos- 
hawk and propeller T. D. Simpson from Duluth; 
schooner Bertha Barnes from Manistee; propellers H. D. 
Coffinberry and A. A. Turner, schooners Nelson Bloom 
Ouconta, A. C. Maxwell and propeller Leland from Ash- 
land; propeller Emerald from Blind river and schooner 
A. P. Grover from Munising. 

_ Guy Gray, of the Mills-Gray-Carleton Company, was 
in New York one day this week on business for his 
company. 

R. H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Com- 
pany, was at the Soo most of this week. He returned 
home Friday morning. 

C. H. Prescott, jr., of the Saginaw Bay Company, 
who has been for several weeks on business and _pleas- 
ure in the northwest, is expected home early next week. 

William Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., left on Friday 
evening for Duluth and Ashland, where he will be for 
several days. 

F. W. Gilchrist, of Alpena, senior member of the 
firm of F. R. Gilchrist & Co., came to the city Saturday 
morning. He is on his way to Buffalo, where he will 
spend several days at the exposition. 

The Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Company is about 
to move its main office to the Plain Dealer building, 
Superior street. 

The new price list which went into effect on July 1 
did not seem in the least to stop the demand for lum- 
ber, but on the contrary to stimulate it. Traveling 
men say there is little or no cutting of prices, and 
those in need of lumber buy quickly when salesmen 
have what they want. Shingles are still in good demand 
with very light stocks on hand.. Demand for good 
white pine from the east continues, and dealers who 
have dry stock on hand find little trouble in disposing 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





MANISTEE, MICHIGAN. 





Advantages It Offers to Manufacturers—Unexcelled Transportation Facilities—Ideal Factory 
Sites— Timber, Salt and Possibly Oil—Natural Charms—Healthful 
Climate—A Growing Child of the Forests and Lakes. 





this park is ideal. It overlooks Lake Michigan from the 
bluff and hills. The theater, pavilions, bath houses, 
graded walks etc. have added to its attractiveness, mak- 
ing it the popular resort for residents of Manistee 
and the surrounding country. 

Its advantages as a camping ground for the annual 
mobilization of the Michigan national guard appealed 
so strongly to those upon whose decision rested the choice 
of location that it was unanimously decided by those 
worthy gentlemen to be the best site in the state for this 

year’s encampment, which is to be held the 








Manlstee, Michigan—General View of the City. 


Cities, like individuals, differ from each other in both 
natural and acquired characteristics. Chicago rears ita 
municipal head from a mudhole. Rome was built on 
seven hills. New Orleans is so low that its dead are 
“buried” above ground. The same difference in natural 
advantages and disadvantages is found among the 
smaller cities. 


making it an ideal location for the establishing of plants 
in any line making use of beech, basswood, elm, maple or 
ash. Everything considered, it is probably the best 
point in Michigan for the manufacture of furniture and 
all wood novelties. 

As a place of residence Manistee leaves little to be 
desired. It is healthful and on account of its location is 


latter part of this month and in the first 
part of August. A movement has been inau- 
gurated to make it the permanent annual 
camping ground of the state militia—and 
with every prospect of success. 

Besides being located in the hardwood 
“ timber belt, Manistee is also located in the 
main fruit belt of Michigan. The soil of 
that entire section of the state is peculiarly 
adapted to the raising of fruits and vegeta- 
bles which reach a maturity and perfection 
of growth to be equaled in few other places 
in the country. Desirable land is still cheap 
and much of it remains untouched by plow 
or hoe. The time is undoubtedly near at 
hand when the great tide of western immi- 
gration will be diverted to the millions of 
acres of virgin soil in Michigan where good 
crops are as certain as the coming of the 
seasons. 

The waters of this part of tlie state are 
practically alive with the gamiest specimens 
of the finny tribe—brook trout, black bass, 
grayling, perch, pickerel, muscallonge etc. 
being plentiful. It is the angler’s paradise 
—the one place where followers of Ike Wal- 
ton can cast the festive fly with results so satisfactory 
that there is no excuse for prevarication upon their 
return home. 

One peculiarity of Manistee is that strikes are un- 
known. Labor is plentiful and contented and its rela- 
tions with the capital by which it is employed have 
always been of a most agreeable and satisfactory nature. 











Manlstee, Michigan—Entrance to Harbor. 


Of all the cities of whatever size located on the chain 
of great lakes which form the chief artery in the com- 
merce of the republic probably none excels if it equals 
in natural advantages the city of Manistee, Mich. The 
ground is high and somewhat uneven in surface, sloping 
gradually to the river and the Lakes Michigan and Man- 
istee. Excellent drainage is thus assured, forever avoid- 
ing one of the great problems demanding solution in 
cities builded on low and level ground. 

Manistee lake is six miles in length and 
forms a great natural deep-water and land- 





not subject to extremes of heat and cold or to sudden 
changes in temperature. Its streets are broad, well 
shaded, well paved and well lighted. Its public schools 
rank among the best in a state where every attention 
is paid to education; while the saloon and the saloon ele- 
ment have been relegated to the rear. Thirteen miles of 
electric railway afford quick and easy access to the va- 
rious sections of the city and to that most delightful park 
just north of the city, Orchard Beach. The location of 





Manlstee, Michigan—General View of Mills Looking North. 


In locating originally or in changing the location of 
any industry this is an important feature and one well 
worthy of consideration. 

That oil and gas underlie Manistee positive proof has 
been furnished by their appearance at several salt wells. 
In sinking some of R. G. Peters’ salt wells oil spurted out 
and ran over the ground in the vicinity in such quan- 
tities as to endanger his extensive salt and lumber 
plants. With considerable difficulty it was shut off. 





locked harbor connecting with Lake Michi- 
gan by a short river. No dredging is re- 
quired to make this river and harbor of 
easy and safe access to the largest vessels on 
the lakes; and just here it may be stated 
that during the navigation season of 1900 
there entered and cleared Manistee harbor 
780 sailing vessels and 1,633 steam vessels— 
a good number for a city of 20,000 inhab- 
itants. There are daily boats to Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, Duluth, Cleveland and Buffalo. 
The city is also favored with excellent rail- 
road facilities; the Pere Marquette, Manis- 
tee & Northeastern, Manistee & Grand 
Rapids and Manistee & Luther railroads 
supplementing the lake transportation and 
greatly aiding in the commercial develop- 
ment of the city. 

The question of transportation is one of 
some magnitude, as will be understodd when 
it is stated that of but three articles— 
lumber, shingles and salt—Manistee manu- 
factured and shipped, during the year 1900, 
300,000,000 feet of lumber, over 250,000,000 
shingles and 2,500,000 barrels of salt. It is 
the greatest salt producing city in the 
world. 

Between 300,000 and 400,000 acres of 
hardwoods lie immediately tributary to 
Manistee by rail and water, with several 
times as much more available if needed, 


Manistee, Michigan-—-GeneraliView of.Mills, Factories and Salt Works. 
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Alfred C. Lane, state geologist, has expressed the opin- 
ion that cil can be found at Manistee in paying quan- 
tities. A satisfactory demonstration of this fact would 
soon place Manistee among the great manufacturing 
centers and result in a rapid increase in its population. 
Arrangements are practically completed for the erec- 
tion of a large summer hotel on the bluff overlooking 
Lake Michigan. As a summer resort Manistee has 
every advantage possessed by Petoskey, Mackinac and 
other Lake Michigan resorts, in addition to its acces- 
sibility to Chicago. Bus‘ness men in Chicago can send 
their families to Manistee and themselves leave Chi- 
cago by boat in the evening, arriving at Manistee early 
the following morning, whereas it takes more than 
twice as long a time to reach the next resort north 
To promote the commercial interests of the city the 
Manistee Development Company was recently organ- 
ized, with J. S. Mundy, 74 Oak street, as assistant secre- 
tary. Mr. Mundy and the other gentlemen composing 
the company will place their knowledge and time at the 
disposal of those who may call in person to examine into 
conditions, while a prompt and detailed answer will be 
returned to all mail inquiries. Manistee has its fair 
share of men of wealth who are willing liberally to sub- 
scribe to the stock of legitimate manufacturing estab- 
lishments, to aid in the continued upbuilding of the city 
and the diversifying of its industries. 
Factory sites are numerous along the shore of Man- 
istee lake—and with a natural, deep water dock frontage. 
Unexcelled water and rail transportation, cheap 
freight rates and the other features above mentioned are 
destined to bring about a rapid and healthy growth of 
the city and add materially to its importance as a manu- 
facturing center. 
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SMOKY CITY TRADE. 


PirrspurG, Pa., July 9.—There prevails general sur- 
prise over the unexpected steady trade for the month so 
far, a month usually devoted to vacation jaunts. The 
outlook for the midsummer appears to be most bright. 
Hemlock is a trifle slow, but pine and hardwoods have 
received an impetus which is making them a source of 
profit to the dealers. Orders are coming in freely, but 
continue to be of small size, though of sufficient num- 
ber to keep office forces busy. 

In addition to the purchase of the town of Arrow, in 
Somerset county, Pennsylvania, the Babcock Lumber 
Company has made an additional purchase of 2,000 acres 
of timber land in Bedford and Somerset counties, known 
as the Altoona lands. It is on one of the highest points 
of the Allegheny mountains and cost $25,000. The Bab- 
cock Lumber Company also increased its holdings by 
purchasing McDonald’s tract at Crum P. O. On this 
tract there are 1,000,000 feet of lumber in sticks, a saw 
mill and 4,000,000 feet of standing timber. The price 
paid for this tract was $11,000. 

E. V. Babcock was called to Boykin, Ga., in the inter- 
est of the Babcock Bros. Lumber Company, by reason 
of the serious illness of Manager E. H. Hammond. Mr. 
Babeock will remain in Boykin for two weeks. 

The Forest Lumber Company reports July trade as be- 
ing surprisingly good without any diminution in volume. 

At the Seventh Avenue hotel were registered: John 
Husband, of Mount Pleasant, Pa.; A. C. White, Saginaw, 
Mich,; Herbert King, of Detroit, representing the A. C. 
White Lumber Company; L. O’Connor, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Charles Shriner, Toledo, Ohio. 

The Pittsburg office of the new combine—Mershon, 
Schuette, Parker & Co.—in the Ferguson building will 
be managed by A. C. Opperman, who has so ably repre- 
sented the interests of William Schuette & Co. in this 
section. Four salesmen will be added to the force in 
Pittsburg at once. William Schuette & Co.’s North Car- 
olina business, the plant being at Bellhaven, will con- 
tinue under the old firm as heretofore, the product of the 
plant being handled by the new company. Mershon, 
Schuette, Parker & Co. will double their capacity at 
Saginaw in the way of sash, door, mill work, and knock- 
down frames. Since the consolidation the business here 
has opened up with a great rush. The Bellhaven mill 
has been running night and day, shipping from 100,000 
to 120,000 feet daily. L. O'Connor, representing East- 
man & Co., will continue with the new firm. 

West & Wilson, who have a large lumber yard and 
planing mill at Brushton, Pa., are about to form a stock 
company with a capital of $150,000, $100,000 of which 
has already been subscribed by George O. West and 
George W. Wilson and their employees. The new firm 
is to be known as the Pittsburg Construction & Manu- 
facturing Company, with offices at 7440-7460 Finance 
street, Pittsburg. The company will be incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey. 

George W. Schwartz, southwestern freight agent of the 
Vandalia line, St. Louis, was in the city this week. 

The Ruskauff Lumber Company has been getting a 
good run of trade generally, a little slow on hemlock. 
The mills at Allen’s, Pa., have been running full for some 
time and as a result 1,500,000 feet of white pine on 
sticks, of which 1,000,000 are ready for shipment. 


W. W. Collin, of Daniels & Collin, states that busi- 


ness continues steady, building is brisk and if the labor 
strikes shall be averted there will be occasion for con- 
gratulation over the results of the summer season. Low 
grades of poplar, a commodity which is the firm’s spe- 
cialty, are weak, uppers firm, while there is a large de- 
mand for worked oc: Oak is in fairly good shape. 
The mills at Charleston, W. Va., are busy. 

F..R. Babeock and Mrs. Babcock spent a week seeing 
the Pan-American Exposition and paying a short visit 


to friends in New York state. 

The Henry C. Bankerd Planing Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany received its charter yesterday. 
$25,000, all paid up. 


The capital is 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, July 8.—The intervention of the national 
holiday and the excessive heat of last week sent lumber- 
men seattering to the country side and ocean beaches and 
little was done in the way of business from the 2nd until 
today. Just now we are blessed with a totally different 
brand of weather and if it keep up considerable will be 
done in the way of handling lumber. Some dealers are 
worrying themselves, apparently needlessly, over the 
fact that few building transcripts are being filed. They 
judge from this that trade is likely to fall off a little in 
the autumn, forgetting that there are scores of plans 
that were filed early in the spring upon which no work 
has as yet been done. If only a fraction of these shall 
properly be attended to it will mean the consumption of 
quantities of lumber. 

Pan-American week is practically assured. All that 
has to be settled now is the date; whether late August 
or early September has not yet been decided. The sec- 
retaries of almost every lumber dealers’ association in 
in the country—state and city—have assured Secre- 
tary E. F. Perry, of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, that they heartily indorse the 
plan, and tonight Mr. Perry will go up to Buffalo to 
make final arrangements. He is expected to return 
about Thursday. 

[Since the above was written a telegram from the 
exposition authorities to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
advises that the week of August 26 has been selected for 
Lumberman’s Week.—Ebptror. } 

The Building Trades Club of this City has filed a certiti- 
cate of change of name with the secretary of state. 
Hereafter it will be known as the Building Trades’ Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York. 

Recent visitors to the city included E. F. Henson, of 
E. P. Burton & Co., Philadelphia; J. H. McCorkle, of 
Boice & Grogan, Boston; George Sawyer, manager of 
the McCoy Lumber Company, Helena, Ark., who will 
leave here in a few days for Boston; E. A. Hallam, of the 
Red Cypress Lumber Company, Macon, Ga., and J. E. 
North, of the J. E. North Lumber Company, Bond, Miss. 

W. D. Mershon, the popular New York representative 
of W. B. Mershon & Co., Saginaw, Mich., spent the 
Fourth of July at Saginaw, and is expected back in the 
city by Thursday. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber freights from the gulf remain quiet, though 
the market is firm at from 95s to 100s to the United 
Kingdom and the continent. There has been no improve- 
ment in the demand for deal tonnage from the provinces. 
The quotation remains 41s 3d St. John to west coast of 
England. Time rates are maintained steadily at 4s 3d 
to 4s 6d for good modern tonnage for periods of six and 
twelve months, but the demand shows no appreciable 
increase, 

Prompt vessels are wanted at gulf ports for lumber 
to the River Plate and though shippers are willing to 
meet full market rates, say $15 to Buenos Ayres, they 
are unable to obtain the necessary tonnage. Forward 
vessels are offered, however, and in one or two instances 
$14.50 to $14.75 has been accepted. From outside pro- 
vincial ports $10 is the rate quoted to Buenos Ayres, 
though from St. John $9.50 was taken for a bark of 684 
tons. Boston and Portland orders are scarce and in 
the absence of business $9 to $9.50 and $10 are quoted 
respectively. Brazil freights continue inactive. Ton- 
nage to West India ports continues in good request, 
but the approaching hurricane season prompts caution 
on the part of owners. Shippers are bidding full rates 
for lumber from Atlantic and gulf ports, but suitable 
vessels are difficult to obtain. 

Coastwise lumber rates continue to harden. Bids are 
made of $5.124 from Brunswick, $5.374 from Jackson- 
ville to New York, but an advance upon these figures is 
required. 

The following are some of the figures for the week: 

. Steamer Stockport, New Orleans to Bordeaux, oak staves, 

Steamer Cresyl, Riviere du Loup to the United Kingdom, 
deals, 45s. 

A Dalhanna, Pensacola to Buenos Ayres, lumber, 

Bark Albertina. . 
bee eto: am ng Ree ig <o| N. 8., to Buenos Ayres, lum 

cork Lauretta, St. John, N. B., to Buenos Ayres, lumber, 

Bark Flo . ;. 

Ayres, tember SiO; ontine Hoosen eit ee ne 


Schooner Mary B. Judge, Mobile to Cardenas, lumber, $7. 
Bark 8S. G. Hart, Savannah to Philadelphia, lumber, $i 25 


wa Sallie l'on, Brunswick to Philadelphia, iumber, 


Schooner Helena, Fernandina to New York, lumber, $6. 

Schooner City of Baltimore, Wilmington, N. C., to New 
York. lumber, $3.75: option sound, $4. 

Schooner Gracie D. Buchanan, Fernandina to New York, 
ties, 16 cents. : 
sor Bessie Whiting, Charleston to New York, lumber, 


Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 


Walnut Logs Seoperege 

and Lumber. Whitewood. Stock. 
Liverpool. .......... 10s 12s 6d 7s 6d 
SER Te oo one oo 0 cat 17s 64 20s 10s 
DEE <5 Scio o bc sat 16¢ 100 Ibs. 19¢ 10¢ ¢. ft. 
po eee 208 22s 6d 22s 64 
Se 20¢ 100 Ibs. 25e 10c c. ft. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrao, N. Y., July 10.—There is about the same 
condition of lake freights that has prevailed for some 
weeks, The Lake Superior rate is $2.50 and there is a 
good demand for tonnage. Most of the fleet goes to 
Tonawanda, as the feeling against Buffalo and her 
heavy handling charges is strong with lake captains. 
It is too bad that the labor element is willing to han- 
dicap this port in this way. The stevedores are stand- 
ing in with the men in a very determined way and will 
have to be dealt with on the same lines. 

The new stevedore committee will confer with Presi- 
dent Keefe in an effort to straighten out the labor em- 
bargo that is hanging over this port. 

The outing committee, Messrs Tremaine and Anthony, 
is sending out the invitations for the first summer ex- 
eursion, which will be given at Olcott, on Lake On- 
tario, July 18. Trolley will leave at 9:45; trip less 
than two hours. The chef of the Ellicott Club will 
look after the dinner and a special entertainment is 
promised outside of the traditional ball game. As the 
place selected is an ambitious new lakeside resort, not 
well known here, the trip will be like exploring a new 
country. A carload is expected to go. 

Lumber receipts are in fair amount, the total for 
the week by lake being 8,258,000 feet, with 1,980,000 
shingles. 

The Batavia woodworking factory, of which company 
J. N. Seatcherd, of Buffalo, is president, is running 
strong these days. A new $70,000 contract is reported. 
It runs on hardwoods exclusively. 

The eastern representatives of C. M. Betts & Co. are 
visiting Buffalo pretty generally this summer. Last 
week Charles E. Sparks, of the New York office, and 
Charles L. Betts and John C, C. Kelley, of the Phila- 
delphia office, paid the Black Rock office a visit. Mr. 
Betts covers New Jersey for the company and Mr. Kel- 
ley has the Pennsylvania territory. W. P. Betts has 
gone to Ashland to look up business for the company. 

There is a move to hold a meeting of the heads of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association in Buffalo this 
month, though no date has been set yet. Inspection mat- 
ters are to be taken up along with other things. It is 
felt that it is time to take another step ahead soon. 
Surveyor General Wall does not care to assume too 
much responsibility. 

M. E. Preisch is back from his long western trip, 
having bought considerable lumber, but on the whole 
not pleased with the small amount of dry stock offered 
for sale at saw mill points. 

O. E. Yeager has a cargo of Michigan brown ash in 
port, something that is not so common in stock as it 
used to be. 

The refitted offices of G. Elias & Bro. are not quite 
finished but are already a great improvement over the 
old ones. 

The Standard Lumber Company has engaged Fred H. 
Stout as traveling salesman in place of his father, 
James C. Stout, who died suddenly a few weeks ago. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 
Norti TONAWANDA, N. Y., July 8.—Despite the exces- 
sive heat receipts and shipments are very brisk. About 
21,000,000 feet of lumber arrived at the Tonawandas 


during the first week of this month, bringing the re- - 


ceipts for the season by vessel up to a trifle over 130,- 
000,000 feet. The lumber brought here last week was 
carried by thirty-six vessels for the Clark-Swan-Jack- 
son Lumber Company, Mackenzie & Evans, W. H. Cow- 
per Lumber Company, Silverthorne & Co., National 
Lumber Company, P. W. & J. W. Scribner, Muskoka 
Lumber Company, Fassett & Bellinger, Cowper & Mc- 
Gregor, H. M. Loud’s Sons Lumber Company, F. I. 
Alliger, Dodge & Bliss, F. A. Myrick and L. A. Kelsey. 
There is still a scarcity of dockage owing to the con- 
tinued arrival of large consignments of stock. 

No fluctuation in rates on lumber by the lakes and 
canal to and from this port are reported for the last 
week, and there is a strong feeling here among those 
acquainted with the situation that none is likely in the 
near future, tonnage being secured much more freely at 
the prevailing prices than for a long period. 

In the week ending yesterday 4,437,833 feet of lum- 
ber was shipped from the Tonawandas by canal. The 
— this week give promise of being unusually 
arge. 

After taking an inventory of the business done last 
month a number of the leading firms declare that it was 
in excess of any similar period in their trade, but it is 
generally conceded that the profits are not equal in 
proportion to those secured in 1891 and in 1892, attrib- 
uted to the strong prices that dealers have encountered 
in buying stock. 

Guy White, of White, Rider & Frost, has returned 
from a business trip to New York and other eastern 
points. 

Owing to the large amount of business being trans- 
acted at McLean Bros.’ local yard, Donald McLean, 
who has been looking after the firm’s interests at Al- 
bany, N. Y., has found it necessary to station himself 
here for the season, having taken up his residence in 
this city with his family. 
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Recent visitors to the local market were: John God- 
kin, of Bay City, Mich.; J. C. Jackson, Lockport, N. Y.; 
Thomas Stocum, Pittsburg, Pa.; J. C. Patton, New 
York; N. R, Adams, Cleveland, Ohio; W. J. Rouse, Os- 
wego, N. Y.; C. B. Ellmaker, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. B. 
Williams and H. P. Carpenter, Bay City, Mich.; W. H. 
Magill and John Whonfuller, Winona, Ont.; James 
Walt, jr., Toronto, Ont.; T. W. Glasgow and N. H. 
Compton, Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. Laidlaw, Toronto, Ont. ; 
G. W. Foster, Geneva, N. Y.; Captain Dulac, Mount 
Clemens, Mich.; Isaac Baker, Chicago, Ill.; H. E. Co- 
vert, Braddock, Pa.; W. C. Wintle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., July 8.—Neither trade nor any indi- 
vidual conducting it in Boston is doing any rushing 
these days. Sufficient unto the day is the heat thereof, 
and wilted collars and more than wilted tempers seem 
to be the rule throughout the district. There are few 
buyers who for the past week have had the nerve to 
glance at a stock list to see what was wanted or the 
energy to dicker over specifications or prices, and sales- 
men are pretty generally to be found where shade and 
yalm leaf fans and perhaps liquid refreshment are to be 
had, while order books are for the nonce forgotten. The 
intervening holiday coming on Thursday proved too 
strong a temptation for many of the trade, who forgot 
to come back to the office Friday and Saturday morning 
and only remembered that they had business to con- 
duct and families to support on the following Monday. 
On the day we celebrate the dignified fathers of fam- 
ilies unbent and, under the excuse of “showing the chil- 
dren how,” themselves “put off a few,” and zest was 
added by the reflection that it was possibly hotter 
where Americans were celebrating in the far off island 
of Guam. 

Down in Maine the lumbermen could afford a few 
more torpedoes this year, for, when in need of a little 
change, all that was necessary was to advertise a boom 
of logs lost or hung up on account of dry rivers, and 
add a dollar or two a thousand to their available 
stock. They are the conspicuously contented and 
happy group of the whole fraternity, and mean spirited 
indeed would be the man who would grudge them their 
present pudding. 

In Providence the retail dealers are turning over and 
examining the possibilities of their new toy and wind- 
ing it up, preparing to make it go for all it is worth. 
Having recently become co-workers in the vineyard 
of retail associations they are as zealous as most prose- 
lytes become. The plan as contemplated seems to 
mark for sacrifice not only the fellow who sells the 
building trade but also the product of the man who 
sells the man who sells the building trade. It is as far 
reaching as the endless chain subscription plan. Gentle- 
man’s agreements and moral suasion will be the rule, 
rather than an entire reliance upon the black list. If the 
movement result in the elimination of the irresponsible 
broker and help to bring the trade of Providence into its 
proper and legitimate channels it will not, have been in 
vain. 

On June 30 the H. F. Ross Company, of Newtonville, 
was devastated by fire. The mischief probably started 
in the engine room and the fire rapidly spread through- 
out the entire mill, which contained a particularly fine 
lot of modern machinery in the way of planers, mold- 
ers ete. and also dry kilns. The mill was practically a 
total loss, estimated at $40,000; it was said to be well 
covered by insurance. Mr. Ross has for a long time 
done a large and prosperous business throughout the 
various sections of Newton and vicinity and will prob- 
ably rebuild at an early date. 

The C. W. Leatherbee Lumber Company has effected 
a settlement of its insurance, adjusting it at something 
over $32,000, and announces its intention of rebuilding 
at once, 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 9.—There is no very great 
activity in the trade but there is a better movement than 
is usually expected at this season. The holiday, coupled 
with the excessively hot weather, impeded business last 
week somewhat. There is a great inclination shorewards 
among the lumbermen and it is difficult to catch some 
of the better known members of the trade in their 
offices. 

The Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company’s mill at 
Hamilton, on the line of the West Virginia Central, will 
start up tomorrow after an idleness caused by fire last 
September. The mill is ‘entirely new and is modern 
in every respect. The building is 60x211 feet and is 
equipped throughout with electric light and a fire 
sprinkling system. The machines consist of a 9-foot 
band, a circular which will cut up to fifty feet in length, 
and an 8-foot band resaw. There is also a complete 
planing plant which includes a 16-inch by 30-inch tim- 
ber planer. The capacity of the mill will be 150,000 
feet, or 40,000 feet more daily than the o!d plant. The 
mill yard has a capacity of from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
feet of lumber, and additional tracks are to be laid 
down in it. The rehabilitation of the plant will cost 
approximately $50,000. The company will start up on 
about 13,000,000 feet of logs, hemlock and spruce. 

Sam Dyer, sales manager for the Beaver Creek and 
Otter Creek companies, says that business is good in 
both hemlock and spruce and that he has not taken an 
order for the last four weeks to be resawed, principally 
because all hands were out peeling bark; that hemlock 
boards are scarce and that the company hasn’t any 
dry in stock. Spruce is in good request and the mills 
will saw more of this lumber from this out. 


Clement E. Lloyd, jr., sales manager for William 
Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, says that he is selling 
plenty of stock and is busy; there is a good demand 
for nice, dry stock and that good poplar and chestnut 
are scarce. He finds a good inquiry for special bills, 

The local office of the John L. Roper Lumber Company 
finds the demand for white cedar shingles up to former 
years. The better grades are going best. Calvin Con- 
ard, who represents the company in the Philadelphia 
territory, says that he finds business pretty good and 
that the dealers are doing well as regards the call for 
lumber, but that there is a good deal of price cutting 
going on. 

Wilson H. Lear has leased an extensive lot of ground 
adjoining his yard at Beach street and intends erect- 
ing a shed which will give him nearly twice his present 
storage capacity. In a quiet way Mr. Lear does a 
wholesale and retail hardwood business that would 
surprise some more pretentious houses. 

B. Gilpin Smith, of the Cherry River Lumber Com- 
pany, West Virginia, was in the city last week. His 
company is building a mill and is getting ready to manu- 
facture spruce. F. L. Peck, general manager of the 
Lackawanna Lumber Company, Scranton, is interested 
in the operation. Mr. Peck will sail for a European 
trip with his family on July 25. 

Charles Hill, secretary of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber 
Company, of North Tonawanda, was a visitor last week, 
and another well known gentleman who passed a few 
days here is Mr. Leiter, of the Bridal Veil (Ore.) Lum- 
bering Company. 

The Empire Lumber & Mining Company, the president 
of which is George F. Craig, will begin shipping from 
its operation near Aberdeen, Va., shortly. 

Robert F. Whitmer, of William Whitmer & Sons, 
Incorporated, has gone upon a two weeks’ trip to West 
Virginia to look over his various operations there. 


—aeraeaen 


THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BALTIMORE, Mp,, July 10.—Baltimoreans are largely 
interested in the East Coast Commercial Company, 
which has been chartered in Delaware with a capital of 
$1,000,000, to market the timber on a tract of 5,000 
acres in Florida, about 150 miles from Jacksonville. 
The land will eventually be converted into a sugar plan- 
tation, and the timber on it will be manufactured into 
lumber to be used in erecting cottages and other build- 
ings for the operatives and for the local market. The 
officers of the company are: George F. Jones, presi- 
dent; Miller R. Creighton, secretary; William W. Dix, 
treasurer; Frank H. Calloway, 0. B. Zantzinger, J. S. 
Weaver, Rabe Robert, Maurice Miller and R. N. Nixon, 
directors. The directorate also includes a number of 
persons from Florida and elsewhere. The headquar- 
ters of the company are to be in this city. 

The local lumber market does not seem to have been 
affected by the hot wave which held Baltimore in its 
grasp for nearly two weeks, during which time the ther- 
mometer went above 90 every day, the highest tem- 
perature recorded being 103.5. Nevertheless, a consid- 
erable amount of business was done and the improve- 
ment in the trade, which has been in progress for 
some time, did not undergo the slightest check. Re- 
ceipts continued ample for all requirements, but the 
available supplies were not greatly augmented and the 
movement was undiminished as to volume. Under the 
circumstances it was only natural that values should 
be firmly maintained and that the market should show 
gratifying strength. 

The demand for North Carolina pine box grades ap- 
peared to be larger and the quotations were charac- 
terized by steadiness. Box manufacturers are buying 
more liberally and the trade appears to be in better 
condition. Kiln dried lumber continues to go up in 
value, with the inquiry at both home and abroad more 
spirited. None of the other woods has fallen off; all 
hold their own, and here and there evidences of a pro- 
nounced revival are discernible. Especially is this the 
case with poplar, which wood is in energetic request, 
with the quotations as to the better grades nearly as 
high as at any previous period. The recent floods in 
West Virginia, have retarded production and may be 
expected to exert an appreciable influence upon the 
maintenance of prices. Many logs were swept away by 
the flood and severe losses resulted. 

The foreign demand for hardwoods is also reported 
to be picking up, although foreign buyers want to pur- 
chase at very low prices. If the exporters are pa- 
tient and refrain from forcing business they will soon 
have it restored to something like normal conditions. 
As the summer wears on, freight rates will advance 
and the consumers abroad will be compelled to offer 
more for stocks. 

Considerable interest is felt here in the efforts made 
by the National Exporters’ Association to secure an 
abatement of the objectionable features which afflict 
in particular the Antwerp trade. If an understanding 
equitable to all can be arrived at exporters wi!l be 
materially benefited. At present so much uncertainty 
surrounds the business with this port that profits are 
rather doubtful. 

The firm of Joseph Thomas & Son, of this city, man- 
ufacturers of building materials and dealers in lumber, 
has recently undergone some ehange, Jacob B. Thomas 
and John L. Lawton having retired. 

William West, president of the Stirling-West Com- 
pany, dealers in and exporters of lumber and logs, has 
gone to Atlantic City to enter his horses in a show 
there. He is greatly interested in blooded stock and 
confidently expects to return with one or more ribbons. 
Later on he will make a business trip to Europe, fol- 
lowing the example of other exporters who find such 
tours advantageous, 


THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 

Bancor, Me., July 8.—With three- more mills wiped 
out by fire last week and most of the remaining large 
mills on the river shut down or running at less than full 
capacity, the output of spruce lumber on the Penobseot is 
at present far below the average volume at this season 
of the year, and business is correspondingly dull from 
Bangor wharves to Oldtown. The production of short 
lumber goes on quite briskly and, except what was lost 
by the burning of the Sutton and Lewis mills at Still- 
water last Monday and the shutting down of some of 
the large mills that saw lath, the output is not much 
less than than in ordinary times. The market for all 
kinds of short lumber has been better than that for long 
lumber this year, especially for lath. It is the spruce 
men who complain—the men who saw long spruce for 
shipment out of the state—and this year they find them- 
selves in a peculiarly unsatisfactory situation. 

Various causes, already enumerated and described, 
have combined to limit the production of spruce lumber, 
not only on the Penobscot but on all the eastern rivers. 
But with the New York market barely steady at only 
fair prices, under a light or at least a less supply than 
usual, the eastern manufacturers ask themselves what 
good it would do them to have plenty of logs to saw 
and all the mills going full tilt. They argue that with 
prices only fair under a short supply the market would 
be certain to break several dollars a thousand with a full 
supply—and there they are! One of the best informed 
lumbermen in Bangor expressed the opinion Saturday 
morning that with plenty of logs and every mill sawing 
the market would be flooded and prices forced down 
$3 to $4 a thousand. 

It is only a matter of a week now until logs from the 
Piscataquis will be available—in fact, some of them will 
be rafted down this week, and in the course of a fort- 
night East branch logs, long delayed, will be in the mill 
ponds. By August 1 the manufacturers will be ready to 
fill all the orders that come to them, and the only thing 
then needed to make business brisk will be the orders. 
Whether there will be enough demand in August to keep 
the mills going is a question that cannot be decided now, 
for the spruce lumber market is freakish—especially in 
recent years. Reports received today from Grand Falls 
state that there has been a considerable rise in the St. 
John river and that all the logs, including several 
drives that have been hung up, will get out. 

The bark peeling season on the Machias and other riv- 
ers is over and the crews are coming out. A much greater 
quantity of hemlock has been peeled this year than usual, 
owing to an increased demand for that kind of lumber. 

Dartmouth College has brought suits against the Inter- 
national Paper Company and the Androscoggin Timber 
Supply Company to recover in each case the sum of 
$275,000 for timber cut on lands owned by the college. It 
is a complicated matter in the settlement of which: half 
a dozen of the best lawyers in New England will be 
engaged. 

The lumber survey holds up fairly well, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous drawbacks suffered by the business this 
year. Following is a statement, in feet, by Surveyor 
General Crossman of the amount of lumber surveyed at 
this port of Bangor (which includes all of Penobscot 
county) in the six months ending June 30, 1901; with 
comparisons for the corresponding period in 1899 and 
1900: 


1899. 1900. 1901. 
Dry pine ...... 10,858,632 9,116,391 11,409,912 
Green pine. ... 08,983 1,686,657 539,382 
eee 41,037,731 33,679,412 31,850,510 


Hemlock etc ... 8,448,475 65,838,558 5,035,480 
Totals . ...61,053,821 50,316,018 48,835,284 


This shows a decrease of 1,480,734 feet from the total 
survey in the first six months of 1900 and a decrease of 
12,218,537 feet from that of the corresponding period of 
1899. The spruce survey is 1,828,902 feet less than in 
the first six months of 1900 and 9,187,221 feet less than 
in the corresponding period of 1899. 

Later estimates on losses by the Stillwater fire of 

July 1 place the total at $102,700, with insurance of 
$85,900 and insurance loss of $68,350. Here is a sum- 
mary of the losses as prepared for the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: 
Kimball, Adams & Co., on saw mill, estimated loss, $25,- 
000; insurance, $20,500. Same, on boarding house and 
stable, loss, $5,000; insurance, $3,200. Same, on dwellings, 
loss, $5,000; insurance, $3,000. Same, on lumber, loss, 
$3,000 ; insurance, $4,000. Kimball. Adams & Co., total loss, 
estimated, $38.000 ; Insurance, $30,700. 

Estate of William B. Hayford, on Sutton saw mill. so- 
called, estimated loss, $20,000 : insurance, $16,000 : 


George A. Lewis & Co., shingle mill, estimated loss, $6,000 ; 
no insurance. 


— Cassidy, lumber, estimated loss, $12,000; insurance, 





M. Pierce, lumber, estimated loss, $3,500; insur- 
ance, $12,000. 

B. B. Thatcher & Son, lumber, estimated loss, $1,500; in- 
surance, $4,000. 

William Engel & Co., lumber, estimated loss, $750; insur- 
ance, $6,500. 

James A. Thissell, lumber, estimated loss, $1,500; insur- 
ance, $1,000. 

Miscellaneous losses (dwellings, furniture, stocks of goods, 
etc.), $19,450; insurance on same, $10,200. 


It is reported here that Hastings & Strickland will 
not renew their lease of the Dirigo lumber mills in 
Brewer, which expired July 1, and that the mills wil! 
be operated by E. & I. K. Stetson, of Bangor. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN MAINE. 
PorTLAND, ME., July 8.—In the export line things 
are still looking pretty black, just as they have for 
the past three or four weeks, A few inquiries have 
been received but only one order has been placed, that 
being a cargo of spruce to be shipped to South America 
some time in August. Portland has not experienced 
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such a dull shipping season for a good many years 
as prevails at present. To add to the shippers’ dis- 
couragement a severe storm visited the eastern town- 
ships last week and did a great deal of damage. The 
boom of the Royal Paper Mills Company at East 
Angus was carried away with upward of 15,000,000 
feet of logs. These, however, were recovered at Pierr- 
ville, on the St. Lawrence river, but will either have 
to be sold or else manufactured at that place. This 
necessitates the shutting down of the pulp mill of 
the Royal Paper Mills Company. 

~ The Virginia Rulin, with 300,000 feet of lumber for 
the New Grand Trunk elevator, arrived from the south 
last week, making the fifth cargo that has been received 
for use on the elevator and new wharf. 

The only people who seem to be really rushed are 
the retailers and everything points to a prosperous 
summer for them. The amount of building in the city 
seems to increase rather than decrease. ‘Lhe estimated 
cost of new building and engineering enterprises pro- 
jected throughout New England during the past week 
approximates $2,726,000, against $1,236,000 during 
the corresponding week last year, and contracts have 
been awarded this week on $1,963,000, against $1,019,- 
00 last week. About 44 percent of the work is for 
residences, apartments, hotels etc. and about 32 per- 
cent for milis and factories. 

The domestic market holds up fairly well and prices 
seem firm. 

In the first six months of 1901 the Maine shipyards 
have turned out about 25,000 tons net, 28,00U tons 
gross, of new vessels, which indicates that the total 
tor the year will be in excess of that of 1900. Several 
large schooners are in process of construction and the 
aggregate of merchant tonnage now on the stocks is 
not far from 20,000 tons. 

Offshore freights are firm at $9. 





NEW BRUNSWICK SHINGLE PRICES. 


A New Brunswick concern which manufactures white 
cedar shingles has sent out from its sales office at 
Springfield, Mass., a circular letter to about 250 other 
wianutacturers of this class of shingles urging that in 
view of the higher prices of both Washington red 
cedar and Wisconsin and Michigan white cedar 
and the scarcity of both the New Brunswick 
product should command a better price than it does. 
it is pretty strong talk, but the argument seems to be 
a good one. However, the New Brunswick people have 
never been noted for sticking together and getting a 
price. Like most other people, they get what they can 
and are as happy as circumstances will permit. The 
circular is as tollows: 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 6.—To the Manufacturers of 
Eastern Cedar Shingles: it seems to us that the price of 
cedar shingles at the present time is lower than it ought to 
be, considering the strength of all varieties of western shin- 
gies. As is generally known, Washington cedar shingles are 
the principal competitors of the variety you and we are pro- 
ducing. Washington cedar and eastern or New Brunswick 
cedar usually seli at about the same price, and Wasbington 
cedar handlers generally have large numbers of cars in tran- 
sit which can be diverted to any destination and on which 
prompt deliveries can be made. At the present time there 
are practically no Washington cedars in transit or consigned 
for sale, owing to the territic demand for these shingles trom 
the southern and western portions of the United States, in 
which sections vast development work is going on. All sales 
of Washington cedar are now being made at tixed prices and 
before the shingles are loaded. in addition, the trade reports 
are to the effect that the Washington mills are loaded with 
orders and are advancing prices now, right in the dead of 
summer, and the prospects are for very stiff fall prices. 
Washington mills are getting for Extra shingles $3.10 to 
$3.20 delivered at Boston. A great many of the Michigan 
manufacturers are so buried with orders that they are retus- 
ing to quote at all. 

The only people making shingles who seem to show no 
desire of getting a better price for their product are the 
eastern or New Brunswick shingle makers. Now we know 
from our own experience and from correspondence with a 
large number of the manufacturers in our line that stocks on 
hand at the mills are small, and that many mills have a 
large number of advance orders. We also know that the 
New England retail dealers have had a great shingle trade 
this past spring, owing to the severe and prolonged rains, 
and that they have worked off the heavy stock of shingles 
they carried through the winter, and that now general 
stocks average very light. ‘The present consuming demand 
is mighty good for midsummer and hot weather. 

Now the natural result of the situation outlined above 
must inevitably be a higher level of slag just as soon as 
we all wake up and get on to our jobs. We eastern cedar 
shingle manufacturers have nothing to fear from any outside 
competition until we get the price of Extras up to $4.10. We 
ought not to fear competition from each other, for there 
will be no more of our variety of shingles produced this year 
than the trade will have to have. We don’t even need a com- 
bination—the situation is strong enough in itself to give us 
a whole lot better price without any very concerted action. 
All that we need is to wake up to the fact that Washington 
cedar shingles are commanding the price of $3.10 stiff; that 
they are our only outside competitor; that lots of our east- 
ern mills are full of orders; that stocks on hand are low at 
both mills and retail yards; that all we have to do to get 
our price is to ask it; and that if we don’t get loads of 
orders for a month we certainly will get them later, for 
there aren't any too many shingles to supply the demand 
that is dead sure to come. 

Our concern has been selling at $2.85 and $2.60 to Boston, 
and has three weeks’ production sold ahead. We have put 
our ‘peobent prices at $3 and $2.70 and shall refuse to sell 

‘or less. 

_ This is a circular letter and has been sent to all the 
manufacturers we know of, about 250 in all. When writing 
the above we are fully aware of the fact that at the present 
time a few mills are pocepting orders for July and August 
delivery at $2.75 and $2.50. e feel that this, under present 
circumstances, is unnecessary, and that $3 and $2.70 can be 
obtained by asking it. Shingles must advance sharply before 
long, and the question is as to how many orders we all are 
ready to accept at no profit, knowing we will be able to get 
$3 or better later. 

Please excuse the liberty we take in asking you to read 
this long letter, but we felt that it was for our own interest 
to advise the trade of the situation as we gee it. If your 
views are different from ours as to trade. conditions, we 
would be pleased to hear from you. 

JoHN Fenperson & Co, 


Doors and Mill Work. 


OPO 

Business is still rushing at all the local jobbing 
offices, particularly in the shipping departments, with 
orders enough on hand to keep the shipping forces pretty 
well occupied for the rest of the month, even if no fur- 
ther orders were to be received. However, more orders 
are in evidence than is customary at this season of the 
year, the only falling off of any kind observed being in 
estimates, which have not been quite as numerous since 
the first day of July as they were prior to that date. 
This falling off, however, is comparatively slight and 
probably will not continue for long, as before the time 
orders now on the books are filled the fall trade will be 
opening up and in all probability there will be no seri- 
ous interruption to the heavy volume of shipments that 
has so long prevailed. 

* * % 

Stocks in the hands of many jobbers are badly broken 
and some of them have difficulty in replenishing them 
to their satisfaction. Orders tor stock goods which 
have been accepted by the factories are not being shipped 
promptly for the reason that the factories are loaded 
down and find themselves unable to catch up even under 
the most strenuous endeavor. From a manufacturing 
standpoint conditions are hardly any better than with 
the jobbers, as they are unable to accumulate many 
items, notably Nos. 1 and 2 doors, of which there are 
scarcely any to be found at the big warehouses. Nos. 
3 and 4 doors, however, are reported in ‘good volume. 
Of course as assortments on window glass get broken 
there is more or less unevenness in the stocks of glazed 
sash. ‘The demand for screen doors has been unusually 
heavy this spring and stocks are now at a low point, 
but as this season’s trade is practically over, this is an 
advantage rather than otherwise. 

* * * 


Without doubt the shortage on Nos. 1 and 2 doors is 
largely due to the scarcity of shop plank. Door manu- 
facturers have never found it so difficult to secure fac- 
tory lumber as has been the case this year. Not only 
are stocks of shop common and better extremely dif- 
ficult to locate, but the scarcity of good logs indicates 
that the timber out of which tactory stock is made is 
no longer available. Meanwhile those who are in pos- 
session of stocks of good lumber are holding them for 
higher prices, which: it seems they are likely to obtain. 
Those who have no such stocks are scouring the country 
in the hope of finding a substitute with which to make 
doors that will replace white pine. 

* * * 


Many door makers express themselves as well satis- 
fied with the substitution for white pine of the Cali- 
fornia sugar pine and others with doors made from lum- 
ber cut in the forests of Arizona and Idaho. Consumers, 
however, are not yet educated to the idea of paying the 
same prices for stock made from these substitutes as 
for the corresponding grades of doors made from white 
pine and consequently those who are still able to fur- 
nish white pine doors in quantities desired possess a 
temporary advantage over their competitors. All recog- 
nize the tact, however, that sooner or later they will all 
be in the same boat and meanwhile those who are intro- 
ducing the doors made from substitute woods will gain 
some advantage over those who are still making white 


pine doors in having an established trade for thei 


product. 
* - * 

The window glass situation shows no material 
change. Stocks of glass in the hands of door jobbers are 
getting broken in assortment, but thus far they are 
reluctant to replenish excepting in small lots as they 
need the glass tor immediate use. 
glass is now coming in, but the statement is made that 
practically the only advantage derived in buying for- 
eign glass is to secure a better assortment of sizes, the 
prices being the same as those for American glass. A 
further advance in domestic glass prices is predicted, 
but it is difficult to believe that values can be main- 
tained much longer on even the present basis. 

* * * 


While demand and other of the essential features of 
the sash and door industry are all that could be desired, 
there is much complaint about prices. In several dis- 
tricts competition between jobbers has resulted in slight 
demoralization, which, unless it is soon checked, will 
become general. Just now more complaint is to be 
heard about Indiana, southern Illinois, Kentucky and 
Missouri in this connection than elsewhere. In Ohio 
and most of the eastern states the price situation is 
satisfactory. If the jobbers don’t watch out, they will 
fritter away their splendid opportunities this year, as 
they have done in one or two years in the past. 

* * * 


At Minneapolis the future situation in sash, doors 
and mill work is commanding more attention than the 
present demand, although the latter is of large propor- 
tions. The feature of the fall trade promises to be the 
demand for stock goods. As soon as the harvest shall 
be in and farmers begin to turn their attention to build- 
ing operations, there will be an unusually large de- 
mand for stock goods and the movement promises to 
be heavy. At present factories are busy with special 
work, and in the majority of instances have enough 
back orders to keep them going until August 1. By 
that time the demand will be active for stock goods, 
and they will be kept busy all. through the summer. 
Prices are being well maintained, and this branch of 
the Minneapolis lumber industry is in most satisfactory 
shape and all the factory men are feeling highly en- 
couraged. 


Considerable foreign’ 


The eastern trade in finished work, as sized up at 
Butfalo, N. Y., is in a promising condition. Most of 
the mills are very busy, though buffalo is not building 
much and does not promise to do much right away. 
‘the Pan-American kxposition has put the price of 
labor up so high that builders will hesitate a long time 
before uhey erect anything not sure to be needed. At 
present there is no guessing at rents for next year, as 
they will have to undergo a severe revision as soon 
as the exposition shall be over, and they may stop high 
or go low. At the outset rents were low, but there was 
some improvement independent of the exposition. As 
there has not been much permanent building during the 
year, it may happen that better figures than last year 
will be obtained. As a rule the non-union mills of 
Butfalo are doing best, though the union is active and 
aggressive and will have to be faced very sternly if 
any advantage shall be obtained from it. Lhe demand 
from the east is good and New York state mills appear 
to be getting at least a fair share of it. ‘Lhe general 
report 1s that both Buffalo and eastern mills are run- 
ning on full time and getting at least better prices 
than were possible last year. Orders are coming in 
well. 

* * * 

The mills and factories in the Saginaw valley are 
doing a large business. Local building operations are 
quite extensive and require a large quantity of man- 
ufactured stuff, and trade in the state is also good. 
There is a fair movement in box stuff, and in domestic 
sash and doors the demand is satisfactory as well as 
prices. The export trade in doors has diminished. 
‘I'he movement in dressed lumber is large for this time 
of year. Every plant has plenty of orders booked. 

* * * 


The one failure reported from New York is not of 
suflicient importance to be taken as any criterion of 
bad local conditions. Most of the creditors are said to 
be small retail yards and the full amount of indebted- 
ness will not, it is thought, prove to be very large. The 
call for doors and sash in the metropolitan market is of 
fair proportions and most of the factories are said to 
be fairly busy. No cutting of prices is to be reported. 

* * * 

The sash factories at Baltimore, Md., while by no 
means rushed with orders, experience some improve- 
ment in the demand for their products and are fairly 
active. Nearly all find a ready market for their dressed 
output at good prices and the prevailing conditions 
give promise of continuance or even of improvement. 

* * * 


The sash and door men in the Kansas City territory 
are heving a quiet time this month after quite an active 
spring season. ‘They do not look for any heavy demand 
for regular stock goods during July, but are anticipating 
an active fall busimess if the drought does not continue 
too long. There is a good demand for mill work, espe- 
cially at Kansas City, and the planing mills there have 
been busy for months and are at this time considerably 
behind on orders, Prices are not quite as firm as they 
have been, but are fairly well maintained considering 
the season. 

Conference of Door Men. 


A conference of manufacturers and jobbers of doors 
and mill work was held in Chicago on Wednesday of this 
week, Those who participated were the following: 

J. VT. Carr, Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia. 

W. N. Hallam, Carr & Adams Co., Des Moines, fa. 

W. G. Frye, Philibert & Johanning Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

, = Palmer, Cleveland Window Glass Company, Cleve- 
and, O. 

M. J. Colby, Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis. 

George M. Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Ia. 

J. J, Stevenson, Williamson & Libbey Lumber Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. : 

A. L. Annes, Curtis & Yale Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. M. Peaslee, Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Ja. 

Cc. L. Barnett, Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, In- 
dianapolis. 

A. W. True, True & True Company, Chicago. 

Kk. L. Roberts, KE. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago. 

John R, Laing, Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 

W. A. Radford, Radford Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 

Henry A. Sellen, Morgan Company, Chicago. 

John A, Gauger, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 

H. B. Munger, Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 

Owing to the small number present from outside no 
business of importance was transacted. Conditions re- 
garding demand, supply and prices were discussed. It 
was asserted by quite a number that prices, instead of 
being demoralized as had been generally reported, were 
in fully as substantial a condition as they had been at 
any time during the past eight years, the market being 
on a fairly profitable basis, with demand in large volume. 


PPA 


PNEUMATIC PAINTING AND WHITEWASHING. 


The Bean pneumatic coating machine is a machine 
intended primarily for the covering of large surfaces. 
It can, however, be used anywhere, and will apply any 
liquid of proper consistency to be passed through the 
orifice of the nozzle, and which can be formed into 4 
spray. 

The lessened expense resulting from the use of the 
machine is due both to the rapidity with which the 
coating is placed and to the very considerable saving 
of material, labor and brushes. It is in use by some 
of the best known lumber manufacturers of the coun- 
try and is of especial value for whitewashing saw mills, 
lumber barges, interiors of factories, logging camps and 
employees’ houses. So far as results are concerned it is 
said that by the use of the coating machine one man 
can do the work of eight or ten by the old method. 

It is manufactured by the Bean-Chamberlain Manu- 
facturing Company, of Hudson, Mich., and is meeeting 
with a ready and steady sale, evidently filling a long 
felt need as a labor saving device. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





The Southwestern Drouth Menacing Demand—A Hundred Million Dollar Crop Loss in Kansas 
—Car and Labor Shortage Heavy—tTerritorial Reservation Openings to Stimulate 
Consumption—The Big Texas Combine Chartered — Export Traffic 
Still Sluggish — Georgia and Alabama Trade. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 10.—It would not be telling the 
exact truth to say that the St. Louis people are not 
somewhat worried over the crop situation in the west- 
ern country. Very unsatisfactory reports have come in 
from the western corn country, especially the western 
part of this state, Oklahoma and Kansas, to the effect 
that there will not be half a crop in any of these dis- 
tricts. It is still a conundrum just what effect this 
will have upon the general lumber situation, but it is 
certain to have some influence over sales in those par- 
ticular territories which will not be entirely counterbal- 
anced by the increased prices for corn in sections where 
the crop is normal. In fact, the effect is already felt by 
some of the heavier operators in lumber which is sold 
in the western country and they say that if the situa- 
tion in that section is as bad as it is painted they will 
expect that some of their orders will be countermanded. 
Hardwoods, which are more remotely affected by crop 
conditions but which will suffer to some extent, are not 
expected to show much change in the near future, but a 
good fall trade is confidently expected. 

Receipts of this market during the past week aggre- 
gated 24,640,000 feet, while shipments amounted to 15,- 
192,000 feet. This may not be as heavy a movement as 
during the previous week but is still heavy for the sea- 
son. It must be remembered that this movement 1s 
almost entirely composed of yellow pine, for the hard- 
woods coming into or going out of this market at this 
time would not cause much of a show. The shipping 
departments of the majority of the southern mills are 
greatly hampered by the scarcity of laborers and this 
has caused a much lighter movement than the actual 
business transacted would warrant. ; 

In yellow pine, aside from the crop outlook, condi- 
tions continue to be abnormally good. Stocks are even 
lighter than at last report and the mills report that 
they are further behind with their orders than at any 
other time within the past two months, indicating that 
there has been a material increase in business during 
that time. City business is very large and there is 
more doing with country yards than is normal for this 
season, it being about a month early for an improve- 
ment in country business. 

Hardwoods remain very dull and there is really even 
less doing than at last report. We are in the midst of 
a summer trade which is extremely dull even for sum- 
mer and the outlook for the near future is not at all 
bright. In one item, l-inch plain red oak, there is 
something like a normal demand, caused entirely by the 
fact that stock is very scarce at all points, neither man- 
ufacturers nor consumers having anything like a sup- 
ply of it. Poplar and cypress are fairly strong and are 
being held up to a fair basis of values despite the fact 
that there is not as much demand as prevailed a few 
weeks ago. 

©. A. Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company, of 
Antrim, La., is in the city this week. 

George Swartz, of the E. G. Swartz Company, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was in the city during the early part of 
the week and has gone on a visit to the mills of his 
company in Louisiana. 

E. H. Hill, of the Hallett Lumber Company, is making 
a trip to the Tennessee river hardwood country looking 
over the situation down in that part of the country. 
This company is a large operator in that section and 
now holds some large shipments of poplar which will 
soon be brought into the St. Louis market. 

The Allen-Wadley Lumber Company, of this city, will 
soon be incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 and 
will open an office in charge of George Atkinson, for- 
merly with the Omaha office of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company. This company will be the selling end of the 
Bienville Lumber Company, of Alberta, La., and of Allen 
Bros. & Wadley, of Allentown, La. 

T. L. L. Temple and C. M. MeWilliams, of the South- 
ern Pine Lumber Company, Texarkana, Tex., are in the 
city visiting the local office of their company. 





AMONG SOUTHWESTERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 

The southwestern situation continues to be a strong 
one. The market is still broad and the position occupied 
by the yellow pine manufacturers of both longleaf and 
shortleaf is an independent one. The volume of trade 
is large and steady and the midsummer demand has been 
not only unexpectedly heavy but also gratifying as to 
the price situation. The season has surpassed all pre- 
vious ones, while the end of this yellow pine prosperity 
Is not yet in sight. 

With lower mill stocks than the southwestern manu- 
facturers ever had, and with little or no prospects of 
augmenting them the mill men will face the fall trade. 
This is true equally in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas. Of the four states mentioned, probably the 
Texas manufacturers have the smallest stocks at this 
particular time. This is due largely to a heavy and 
continued demand from local city consumers rather than 
from the country yards. “As an instance of the condition 
of mill stocks in the Lone Star state, one of the plants 
at Beaumont is now carrying only 1,250,000 feet. This 
plant ordinarily carries 10,000,000 feet; and this is not 
an exceptional illustration of the situation so far as 


the gulf mills are concerned. Nearly every plant along 
the gulf coast is practically in the same fix. In Arkansas 
there has been but slight improvement as to increasing 
stocks, most of the shortleaf mills being compelled to 
saw against orders. In Louisiana there has been some 
bettering of stocks, but to no heavy extent, and they 
are still far below normal and promise to remain so 
during the remainder of the year. The Missouri mills 
have also increased slightly, but reports are to the effect 
that the fall trade will again reduce them to the status 
of last spring, which time recorded the smallest stocks 
ever carried at these mills. 

Speaking of Missouri, it may be well to digress from 
the general southwestern situation to show the timber 
report just issued by the state labor commissioner for 
the year just ended (June 1). The report shows a pro- 
duction of hardwood lumber of 118,563,215 feet, value 
$1,211,536.63; pine lumber (under which head are in- 
cluded pine, cypress, cottonwood and other “soft” lum- 
bers), 272,920,657 feet, value $2,974,835.16; logs, 62,- 
355,437 feet, value $311,777.14; walnut logs, 4,706,450 
feet, value $47,064.50; railroad ties, 5,347,755, value 
$1,804,386.50; piling, 1,116,450 feet, value $128,301.75; 
posts, 234,250 feet, value $22,702.40; cooperage, 7,415 
cars, value $2,595,350; cordwood, 153,735, value $383,- 
364. This is a very gratifying showing and speaks well 
for Missouri’s timber and lumber interests. 

At the large selling centers of the southwest, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Texarkana, Beaumont and Houston, reports 
are unanimous that the yellow pine trade is now enjoying 
the hight of prosperity. Everywhere the cry is no stock 
and good demand. Much of this demand is in the shape 
of large bills from the cities, but there is also a moder- 
ate flow of orders still coming from the direction of 
the country. Wholesale dealers with indifferent mill 
connections are having a hard time getting their orders 
satisfactorily placed, as the independence of the mill 
man is proverbial this summer. Those who made suc- 
cessful mill connections early in the season are ex- 
tremely fortunate, as it is doubtful if they could be made 
at the present time owing to pressure from all directions 
for lumber. In some cases selling agencies representing 
their own mills are seeking in vain to place outside 
orders with other mills, so the situation can better be 
imagined than described. 

The three factors which are now exercising a dom- 
inating interest in the yellow pine situation are, first, the 
crop prospects; second, the labor question; third, the 
car prospects. Much depends upon the outcome of these 
problems, so far as fall trade is concerned. At the 
present writing the crop situation is extremely discour- 
aging. Reports from the corn producing states show a 
far worse state of things than anybody had believed. 
Kansas, lowa, Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas and Texas 
advices are to the effect that the corn crop is damaged 
anywhere from 40 to 75 percent, and unless the corn 
region shall have a soaking rain of several days’ duration 
the crop is reported as being on the verge of a total 
failure. Hay and oats are in practically the same condi- 
tion, the loss in Kansas alone being now estimated at 
$100,000,000, conveyed in published reports this week. 
Such figures mean much to everybody interested in sell- 
ing to the farmers, and a continuance of the drouth for 
ten days or two weeks will mean a heavy falling off 
in demand for lumber this fall, The Texas situation is 
reported as worse than the Lone Star state has had for 
many years, and while cotton promises to assert itself 
with a fair crop, hay, oats and corn are very unpromis- 
ing and may be a total failure. Arkansas is not a 
large producer of corn or hay. The Missouri corn crop 
is not in good condition. Everything has felt the effects 
of the fearful heat, and the occasional thunder storms 
have failed to give relief. Oklahoma is in the same fix 
as Kansas, and Iowa is reported to be facing a corn crop 
failure. It will be seen from the above, which are reports 
published this week by the United States government, 
the railroads, and others interested in collecting crop 
estimates, that the corn producing region is in decidedly 
bad shape unless heavy rains shall come within the next 
ten days. 

The second factor of interest is the labor question. 
Instead of showing any improvement, this factor is now 
displaying itself in a stronger form than ever. There is 
hardly a mill south of Missouri that is not suffering from 
a shortage of labor. The negro, always an uncertain 
quantity, is more so this season than ever, and with the 
cotton picking season approaching he will desert the saw 
mills in six weeks or two months and make the situation 
still worse. Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas mills are 
complaining generally as to the great difficulty of secur- 
ing reliable labor, and the daily papers of New Orleans, 
Houston and Little Rock are carrying standing advertise- 
ments of large yellow pine mills for common labor at 
their plants. Along the gulf coast the situation is eased 
somewhat by hiring Italians, who abound in New Orleans 
and the towns along the gulf. It is stated that they are 
excellent men about a mill, steady, industrious and 
far more reliable than negro help. But it is difficult to 
secure them in large numbers except in spots. Many of 
the mills in the interior are using the “hobo” or floating 
labor which drifts in and out from week to week. This, 
however, is not reliable labor, as it shifts from place to 
place and is like the Irishman’s flea. Probably the best 


solution of the problem is the Italian, providing he can 
be found in large colonies,.as he works well and usually 
remains where he is earning good wages. But the whole 
question is a troublesome one to the mill men—more so 
this season than ever before. 

The third factor is that annual bete noir of the yellow 
pine mill man—the car question. F. R. Pierce, vice 
president of the Louis Werner Saw Mili Company, of St. 
Louis, who has made a study of the car situation for sev- 
eral years, predicts a heavier shortage of cars this season 
than ever, and adds that in his opinion it will ‘start 
earlier this year than ever and continue longer. The 
tremendous pressure upon all western and southwestern 
railroads for rolling stock has continued in unabated 
volume. While many of these roads have ordered addi- 
tional rolling stock, the car builders are making deliv- 
eries with exasperating slowness, and to add to the cha- 
grin of the railroads the car building combine has re- 
cently raised the price on cars, forcing some of the roads 
to cancel their orders. From the best obtainable source 
of information, few of the western or southwestern roads 
have increased their equipment more than an average 
of one-half to one car a mile, which cannot begin to fill 
the increased demand by shippers for rolling stock. In 
addition to these facts, some of the roads are still lacking 
motive power. The car question is generally regarded by 
yellow pine shippers as a serious one. 

These three factors now being quite generally dis- 
cussed by the southwestern operators crystallize them- 
selves into, first, a crop failure and consequent slackening 
of country demand; second, a labor shortage and conse- 
quent continuance of low stocks at the miils; third, a 
car famine and inability to ship freely. Putting these 
deductions together, high values can hardly fail to pre- 
vail throughout the remainder of the year, with the 
probability of fewer orders from the country yards. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the situation is both good 
and bad for the mill man; good because firm values are 
almost certain to continue; bad because milling and 
shipping operations promise to be retarded. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 9.—The southwest is still 
without rain, and the extremely hot weather mentioned 
last week has lasted continuously for nearly a month. 
Dealers in Missouri and Kansas in the corn belt are 
beginning to worry over the outlook, and would be worry- 
ing a good deal more than they are were it not for the 
fact that this country has been so prosperous that the 
farmers can stand a poor corn crop better at this time 
than at any previous time in the history of the south- 
west. Thus far only a small portion of the crop has 
been entirely ruined and good rains within the next week 
will materially improve its outlook. In the wheat coun- 
try the dry weather assisted the farmers, as they got 
their crops in without any damage and the wheat crop 
of the southwest will be fully as large as that of last 
year and of good quality. During the past two or three 
weeks considerable wheat has been destroyed by fires, 
started from sparks from locomotives, and nearly every 
day there are reports of fires of this kind. 

The lumber trade just at this time is quiet in the 
courtry, the farmers having other things to attend to 
beside building. City trade is fairly active, and after 
the present warm spell is over there will be much more 
activity in limber circles. The wholesalers here are 
getting lots of inquiries from dealers, and a good general 
rain will start orders rolling in from all parts of the 
territory, as many dealers are holding back orders for 
fall stock to see whether rains will come in time to save 
the corn crop. General wholesale conditions are about 
as reported last week, prices being firm all along the 
line with an advancing tendency on some things. 

The opening of the Kiowa and Comanche country in 
Oklahoma, which will take place on August 6, will re- 
sult in millions of feet of lumber going into that coun- 
try. The Kansas City jobbers are selling a good many 
stocks to be shipped in time for the opening, and expect 
to sell more during the next few weeks. There is also a 
good deal of lumber going into territory in Oklahoma 
that has just been provided with railroad facilities by 
extensions of several lines, and it looks as if Oklahoma 
and Indian territory would consume proportionately 
much more lumber than other parts of this territory. 
Lumber is hard to get promptly and with light mill 
stocks, lack of mill crews and scarcity of cars, even 
a fair fall demand will give the manufacturers all the 
business they can take care of with anything like 
promptness. 

The Western Sash & Door Company is erecting a 
large addition to the plant at Twenty-third and Main 
streets. The building will be completed in about sixty 
days and will be used for the factory force. It will be 
100. by 250 feet in size, three stories at the back and 
one story in front. 

Ed. 8. Miner, of Miner & Frees, Bethany, Mo., and 
vice president of the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma As- 
sociation of Lumber Dealers, is in town today. This 
firm has a line of eight or nine yards in northern Mis- 
souri and Mr. Miner came to town to place orders for 
about twenty cars. He says he had to divide them 
among several concerns because of the broken yellow 
pine stocks. He reports things in good shape in his 
territory thus far, but says they will need rain very 
soon to insure a good fall trade. 

S. H. Wilson, secretary of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, together with Mrs. Wilson, left here on the Sin 
for a three weeks’ trip to Colorado Springs. 

Charles 8. Keith is in Wyoming on a business trip and 
will be gone about ten days. 

C. J. Mansfield, of the Long-Mansfield Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Louis, and 8. T. Woodring, of the Sabine 
Valley Lumber Company, Texarkana, were in Kansas 
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City on the 3d on their way home. They had been in 
Oklahoma on business. 

Ellis Short has removed from rooms 605 and 606 
Keith & Perry building to more commodious quarters in 
the Nelson building. The old quarters of Ellis Short 
are now occupied by the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
605 by the manufacturing and timber department in 
charge of C. B. Sweet and 606 by the legal department 
in charge of Hon. W. R. Crowley. ‘ , 

D. G. Saunders left here on the 3d on a trip of busi- 
ness and pleasure to New York, Philadelphia and other 
eastern points. He will be gone about ten days. 

L. Davidson, secretary of the Emporia Lumber Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex., and B. J. Vincent, of the Sanger 
Lumber Company, Sanger, Cal., are in the city this 
week calling on the trade. ’ 

George D. Hope has just returned from a short trip to 
Drexell and Belton, Mo., where he has yards. He says it 
is very dry down there and they are needing rain badly, 
but he looks for a good fall trade as the farmers in that 
section are all in good shape financially. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


Beaumont, Tex., July 6.—The principal event of the 
week is the filing of the charter of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, capital stock $10,000,000, which will purchase 
several of the largest longleaf pine mills in the state 
during the next two weeks. It has options on all 
the Beaumont mills, one or two at Orange, all the mills 
on the Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City railway and 
one or two others at Orange. It is quite likely that 
within the next ten days the ownership of the mills 
named will have changed hands. The president of the 
new company will be John H. Kirby, and the following 
gentlemen are associated with him as directors: he 
Kirby, J. L. Kirby, H. B. Rice, 8. B. Cooper, jr., W. Ww. 
Willson, J. T. Bonner, F. A. Reichardt. The office 
of the company will also be at Houston, Tex. It is 
by far the largest lumber company in the United 
States and will have a greater daily capacity than any 
other company, as it will be able to manufacture 
1,000,000 feet a day. 

Demand from dealers the past week has been very 
brisk. Stocks did not increase any during June, ‘and 
while the report is not yet in it is showing quite a 
decrease so far as returns have been received. The 
only difficulty in the way of securing higher prices at 
this time is the condition of the crops, which require 
rain very badly. Cotton is in poor shape in many 


places, while corn is as bad. The grain crop of north 
Texas has already been half way lost on account of 
the green bugs. 

Western demand continues quite active and many 


wholesalers are writing in desiring prices on fifty 
and 100 carlots for future delivery, which is a sure 
sign of gcod business. The demand is for dimension 
sizes largely, of which there is not much chance of 
getting, for boards are quite short among the Texas 
mills. 

Prices are being held up very well, $14.50 being the 
market today on dimension delivered on the common 
point rate of 18% cents. Boards are firm at $18 to 
$18.50 and are very short. Four-inch clears are short 
and consequently star and clear flooring are holding 
well to the list, which is $20 for clear and $19 for B 
grade. 

There have been some large orders placed recently 
for square edge ties, one of the Beaumont mills and 
a Houston firm having secured a large number of these. 
The demand for sap ties is strong and prices steadily 
advancing, they being quoted today at $8.50 at the 
mill for large contracts. Timber is in heavy demand, 
so much so that several of the mills are putting out 
new timber lists at much higher figures than the old one. 





AMONG THE ORANGE MILLS. 


OraNncE, TEX., July 8.—The six big lumber concerns 
at Orange shipped during June a total of 11,745,510 
feet, divided among the mills as follows: Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, 3,113,166; L. Miller Lumber 
& Shingle Company, 2,541,298; Bancroft Lumber 
Company, 1,133,396; D. R. Wingate Lumber Com- 
pany, 2,182,011; Orange Lumber Company, 1,564,- 
775; Alexander Gilmer 1,210,864. Of this 819 cars 
were sent away by rail. Shipments for the past week 
fell considerably below the average, one mill being shut 
down the entire week for repairs, all being shut down 
on the Fourth of July, and again for a quarter of a 
day on Saturday during the funeral of H. R. Field. 
Then, too, the mills have had to contend with an an- 
noying car shortage. 

While orders from the interior for good stock are 
not as brisk as they have been, at the same time the 
mills are doing a larger business in this line than 
ever before at this season. Though the demand has 
fallen off to some extent the decrease has not been 
sufficient to allow the mills an opportunity to’ get 
caught up with their stocks again. 

While a majority of the orders placed recently have 
been for material to go into immediate consumption, 
much of it going out in mixed car lots, it is noticed that 
inquiries are becoming quite numerous for future de- 
livery in the 50 and 100-car lots. Not many of these 
inquiries have resulted in orders as yet, however, as 
the purchasers are asking for concessions in prices that 
mills here are not disposed to grant. One manufac- 
turer remarked recently, and he voiced the sentiment 
of all, that he would not load up on future contracts 
now that would prevent him taking advantage of a 
rising market, and so certain was he of an advance 
in prices later on that he would not take large orders 


for future delivery except at prices prevailing at time 
shipment is made. 

here is an almost unlimited demand for bill stuff 
of all kinds and especially for railroad material. There 
is seemingly no end to the call for ties, one inquiry alone 
for these recently submitted being sufficient to keep 
every mill in Texas going for ninety days and then 
not complete the bill. In addition to the big demand for 
ties, stringers, caps etc. there is an urgent call for 
material for the construction of oil mills, cotton com- 
presses, elevators, warehouses and store buildings, all 
of which serve to keep the saws at all of the big mills 
here humming incessantly. 

The export trade is still at a standstill on new busi- 
ness, the only schedule of any importance having been 
submitted here recently being one calling for 6,000,000 
feet for shipment to South America. H. B. Downey, a 
prominent exporter, has been shipping 200,000 feet of 
lumber from the mills at Orange during the past week 
to Galveston, to be forwarded from that port to Ant- 
werp. 

Cad H. Beale, southern manager for the National 
Dry Kiln Company, with headquarters at Montgomery, 
Ala., was here during the past week figuring with some 
of the lumber manufacturers in putting in his kilns. 
He has recently placed two kilns with the Thompson- 
Tucker Lumber Company at Willard, Tex., the kilns be- 
ing built of brick with steel foundations. 

The Orange Lumber Company and D. R. Wingate 
Lumber Company announce that beginning August 1 
they will institute a ten hours’ work day, instead of 
eleven, as at present. 

R. B. Godley, president of the R. B. Godley Lumber 
Company, wholesale lumber dealer of Dallas, was here 
during the week placing some large orders. 

D. K. Newsum and N. N. Crary, of the Texas Tram 
& Lumber Company, Beaumont, came over Saturday to 
attend the funeral of H. R. Field. 

Harvey Avery, the hustling representative in this 
territory of the E, C. Atkins Saw Company, called on 
the trade here last week and booked some nice orders. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLe, ALa., July 8.—Pensacola has distanced all 
her rivals in exports of pitch pine for the first half of 
the year. The figures as compiled by the Gulf Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, at Mobile, were: Pensacola, 
93,072,311 feet of lumber, 77,093,559 feet of sawn timber, 
217,975 cubic feet of hewn timber, 32,500 cross ties and 
8,000 pickets; Mobile, 73,135,504 feet of lumber, 86,- 
886,895 feet of sawn timber, 712,636 cubic feet of hewn 
timber, 94,605 cross ties and 316,817 pickets; Pasca- 
goula, Miss., 58,328,470 feet of lumber and sawn tim- 
ber, 164,057 cubic feet of hewn timber and 53,160 cross 
ties; Sabine Pass, Tex., 13,048,011 feet of lumber, 120,- 
000 feet of sawn timber, 2,500 cubic feet of hewn tim- 
ber, 118,126 cross ties and 22,500 pickets. Pensacola’s 
export values for the fiscal year ending June 30 amount- 
ed to $13,541,908, against Mobile’s $11,836,635. 

The exports for the past week were: Mobile, 1,714,- 
045 feet of lumber, 6,965,917 feet of sawn timber and 
28,861 cubic feet of hewn timber; Pensacola, 6,175,000 
feet of lumber, 1,876,000 feet of sawn timber and 5,128 
cubic feet of hewn timber; Jacksonville, Fla., 2,318,859 
feet of lumber; Pascagoula, Miss., 867,000 feet of lum- 
ber. The aggregate of this is 19,590,821 feet of lumber 
and sawn timber, 33,898 cubic feet of hewn timber and 
14,700 cross ties, 

Business is comparatively quiet at this time; the 
outward movement of wood goods is as good as early 
in the season but new business is quiet with the ex- 
porters. Freight rates are favorable to the shipment 
of pitch pine and those in position to do so are taking 
advantage of the decline. French prime is in good de- 
mand, while the German market has gone to pieces 
owing to the general industrial depression now pre- 
vailing in that country. 

~——or—se"" 
THE GEORGIA COAST TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., July 8.—With the approach of the 
hurricane season a firmer tendency is noted in the 
sail freight market from southern lumber ports to the 
north, though this is not yet interfering to any appre- 
ciable extent with the movement. The charters now 
being made are on a higher basis than they were a 
week ago. The present rates Savannah to Baltimore are 
$4 to $4.25; to Philadelphia, $4.25 to $5; to New York, 
$4.75 to $4.874, and to Boston $5 to $5.25. The hurri- 
cane season extends from the middle of August to Sep- 
temper 1, and during this time few vessels care to come 
south, which usually tends to check the lumber move- 
ment from the south Atlantic ports. 

The movement from Savannah for the week closing 
today was 2,822,493 feet, of which 1,767,001 feet were 
by the schooners Edyth Symington and the Clifford N. 
Carver for New York, and the Annie T. Bailey for Bal- 
timore. The coastwise movement by the liners was 
523,892 feet to New York, 183,632 feet to Baltimore and 
347,968 feet to Philadelphia. ‘ 

The schooner Edyth Symington, which was among the 
vessels to clear, with 752,000 feet of yellow pine lumber, 
finished in time to gain the record at this port for the 

uick loading of long lumber. She cleared in seven 

ays, loading something over 100,000 feet a day. While 

it is not unusual for vessels to load over 100,000 feet 
of short lumber a day, it is seldom they get on this 
much when loading long stock, owing to the difficulty 
in handling it. 

The schooner Crosby, which is shortly to load 950,000 
feet of yellow pine lumber here for the north, will be 
next to the largest sailing vessel to load at this port. 
The largest was the schooner Governor Ames, which took 
on 1,485,000 feet at the Georgia Lumber Company’s 


wharves two years ago. At that time the Ames was the 
largest sailing vessel afloat, but she has since been 
succeeded by a six-master which registers 5,000 tons, 
which, according to the lumbermen’s figuring, means 
ehe will carry 2,500,000 feet. 

Throughout the eastern section of the southern pine 
belt great activity continues to be reported among the 
saw mills, all of which are working full time. Up to 
a day or so ago the weather was favorable for their 
operations, but recent rains have made it difficult for 
them to work in the woods, so that it is possible their 
operations may be temporarily interfered with. Orders 
in exporters’ hands are amply sufficient to maintain 
present prices, which have stood in the main unchanged 
for some weeks. 





SOUTHEAST COAST NEWS. 


BRUNSWICK, GA., July 8.—During the first half of 
1901 foreign shipments amounted to 25,105,000 super- 
ficial feet of lumber, 24,652 cubic feet of timber, 60,443 
cross ties, 403,000 pieces of shingles and 1,200 logs; 
coastwise shipments were 67,421,000 superficial feet of 
lumber, 648,000 feet of timber, 945,272 cross ties, 4,654,- 
000 shingles and 413,000 pieces of lath. This is a large 
increase of business over the corresponding half of 
1900. June exports amounted to 12,671,000 superficial 
feet of lumber, 206,000 cross ties and 274,000 pieces of 
shingles. 

Reports from interior points reveal much activity and 
many orders and serious questions of labor and car 
shortage. Throughout the timber sections demands are 
heavy for local consumption. There is a material growth 
of new building in factories, warehouses, stores, schools, 
churches and residences at every point in southern 
Georgia. 

Recent charters included: 

Schooner Harriet C. Kerlin, lumber to Philadelphia, $4.75. 

Schooner Willie L. Newton, lumber to New Yor! t 


x, p. t. 
Schooner Sallie I’on, lumber to Philadelphia, $4.75. 
Schooner Charlotte T. Sibley, lumber to Norwich, p. t. 


Freights are becoming stronger and tonnage scarcer ; 
— are based now on $5.124 from Brunswick to New 
York. 

Shipments from Darien last week amounted to 3,361,- 
581 feet of lumber and timber, coastwise and foreign, 
valued at $37,854. The total exports for June amounted 
to 9,869,593 superficial feet of lumber and timber coast- 
wise and foreign, of a total valuation of $111,910. In- 
dications for July are for a heavy business. 


~~ 


PENSACOLA’S EXPORT AND DOMESTIC TRADE. 
Pensacora, Fra., July 9.—Arrivals at this port for 

the past week were seven sailing vessels of 4,946 tons 

and five steamers of 9,376 tons. Clearances were nine 

sailing vessels and nine steamers, and the wood car- 

goes were all export, as follows: 

“ ~ gaa 1,356,000 feet of lumber, 449,000 feet of sawn 
mber 


Buenos Ayres, 1,677,000 feet of lumber and 6,000 feet of 
sawn timber. 
ly 528,000 feet of lumber and 420,000 feet of sawn 
m 


Fasie, Africa, 10,000 feet of lumber and 263,000 feet of 
sawn timber. 

Bermuda, 659,000 feet of lumber. 

France, 1,353,000 feet of lumber, 773,000 feet of sawn 
timber and 5,128 cubic feet of hewn timber. 

England, 1,518,000 feet of lumber and 516,000 feet of 
sawn timber. 

‘ me, 1,444,000 feet of lumber and 551,000 feet of sawn 

All of the above shipments were pitch pine. There 
also went to England 191,730 pounds shuttleblocks, 99 
ash logs and 13,500 pieces oak staves. Belgium, in addi- 
tion to the above pitch pine lumber and timber, took 
33,500 feet of oak lumber and 216,000 feet of cotton- 
wood lumber. 

A New Orleans paper quotes the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN as giving in one of its June issues the number 
of pieces of sawn timber at Ferry Pass as 100,000. The 
AMERIOAN LUMBERMAN has not in this column quoted 
the number of pieces of sawn timber at Ferry Pass 
during June or this month at any where near those 
figures. The greatest number reported at any time was 
“about 60,000” in the early part of May. At this time 
there are scarcely 30,000 pieces held there, of which 
about two-thirds are held by shippers. 

Business among the exporters here has taken on the 
usual summer dullness. The brokers are fixing very 
little tonnage for the fall business and indications are 
that if business shall get better in the fall it will come 
with a rush. Most of the merchants seem very hope- 
ful of better prices and much better demand durin 
the fall and are not anxious apparently for far o 
contracts. 





A PLANT IN THE LAND OF FLOWERS. 

The phrase “’Way down upon the Suwanee river” is 
an old one, but it has a new significance when regarded 
from a lumber point of view. The reason for this is 
that R. J.& B. F. Camp—hitherto known to lumber fame 
as of the Camp Manufacturing Company, of Franklin, 
Va., one of the oldest and most substantial of North: 
Carolina pine concerns—have a big longleaf yellow pine 
mill down at White ya Fla., on the bank of this 
far famed river, and through them the name “Suwanee 
yellow pine” is likely to become a synonym for good, soft 
grain, southern yellow pine. This mil] has a capacity 
of 125,000 feet a day and the lumber is manufactured in 
a modern and thoroughly practical manner, so that any 
one getting this product need have no fears as to the 

uality of manufacture any more than of the quality of 
the wood itself. The mill is a double cutting Allis- 
Chalmers telescopic band, which certainly does excellent 
and fast work, as the writer can attest from personal 
observation. A circular mill is also installed in the 
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plant with the idea of using ft as a secondary mill in 
getting out square timbers and flitching for the gan 
the band mill being used especially for making r 
flooring. 

The whole mill is equipped throughout with special 
modern machinery for turning out a good volume of 
high; product daily. The concern also has a planing 
mill with capacity of 50,000 feet a day where special 
attention is given to the manufacture of rift flooring for 
interior and coastwise trade. The workmanship in this 
department is also modern and thorough. About 375 
hands are employed in the plant to handle the product, 
and there is little delay in any stage of the manufacture, 
which is an important item when one considers the 
amount of time lost in getting orders filled sometimes. 

The Camp concern ships both interior and coastwise, 
its shipping ports being Jacksonville and Fernandina, 
Fla., while its interior shipments go out over the Sea- 
board Air Line and the Georgia Southern & Florida rail- 
way, two lines which have good northern and northwest- 
ern connectigns, so that an order can be promptly filled 
and shipped to interior points with little delay. With 
these railroad connections the concern can reach every- 
thing east of the Mississippi river and building lumber 
can be laid down in Chicago very nicely, and this is 
being done right along by this firm. The timber handled 
is a very soft grain and a superior quality of yellow 
pine; it works more like white pine than any other 
southern yellow pine that the writer has seen. The tim- 
ber is brought in from the woods over a railroad owned 
and operated by the firm and is easy of access; there 
is therefore always plenty of logs on hand to cut out 
~~ order that may be required. 

he office work is in charge of a thoroughly competent 
corps of office men, who are up to date and active and 
who handle their end of the business in a very satis- 
factory manner, no orders being held up or sidetracked 
through any carelessness or other failure of the office, 
as is sometimes the case at irresponsible mills in the 
country. 

Taken as a whole, the man who buys his yellow pine of 
this concern will have no cause for complaint and may 
be sure of gentlemanly and businesslike treatment in 
his dealings with R. J. & B. F. Camp, and also be sure 
of a good grade of yellow pine when his order reaches 
the mill. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New Orteans, La., July 9.—The shingle manufac- 
turers of Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas got together 
here yesterday. Those present were George M. Bowie, 
of the Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Company, the 
president of the association; John Deblieux, of the Au- 
gust Levert Lumber & Shingle Company, Placquemines ; 
Col. Joseph Rathborne, of the Louisiana Cypress Lum- 
ber Company; Mr. Womack, of the Foster Lumber Com- 
pany, Kansas City and Houston; Edward Harrell, of 
L. B. Menefee & Co., Houston; Mr. Kuhn, of the North 
Louisiana Shingle Company, Monroe, and Mr. McDowell, 
who represented the shingle mills of the Southern 
Cypress Lumber Selling Company. Mr. Deblieux held 
the proxies of the mills not members of the Southern 
Cypress Company. 

The condition of stocks was thoroughly canvassed at 
the meeting and it was determined to make no change 
in the present list. Manufacturers are willing to accu- 
mulate a little stock now that they have a chance, and 
will make no concessions to get business during the 
summer. They have had enough of shipping out green 
shingles, and are anxious to see how it is to have dry 
ones in pile. 

The regular semi-monthly meeting of the Southern 
Cypress Selling Company’s board of directors was held 
in New Orleans last Thursday. There were present Col- 
Joseph Rathborne, Fred Wilbert, Capt. John Dibert, H. 
B. Hews, W. E. Mount, C. R. Brownell and E, A. Han- 
son. The business transacted was purely routine, noth- 
ing important being discussed. The business conditions, 
as reported, are very bright. W. H. Herrick, of New 
York, agent in the metropolis for the Southern Cypress 
Lumber Selling Company, who was in the city at the 
time of the meeting, was on hand with a very gratifying 
report as to the business to be expected from the terri- 
tory he represents. He says a very fair volume of busi- 
ness is already developing in the east, but that within 
the next thirty days it will be much heavier. 

Independence day was signalized on the Kingston & 
Mississippi railroad, which connects Laurel with Ba 
Springs, by the running of its first train. The road, 
which will be extended to Forest as rapidly as may be, 
opens up a fine stretch of timber lands. 

A large towboat is being completed at the Moss & 
Thompson ship yards on Krebs lake, near Scranton, 
Miss., for the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, of Moss 
Point. The boat is 105 feet in length and will be 
fitted out with the most powerful machinery. 

During June 501 cribs of logs, representing 6,702 logs 
and 2,642,000 feet of timber, were brought to New 
Orleans through the New Basin canal. 

A large sale of timber land, one of the largest consum- 
mated in this section for a long time, went through last 
week, when the board of trustees of the Industrial 
Institute & College of Mississippi sold to the Pearl River 
Lumber Company the township of land donated that 
educational institution some years ago by congress. The 
purchase price paid by the Pearl River company was 
$163,300, or $7.10 an acre. 

E. C. Drew, of Monroe, La., who operates in timber 
lands in Ouachita and adjoining parishes, said last 
week, during his stay of several days in New Orleans, 
that the sales of timber lands this year have far ex- 
ceeded any records of the past, both in regard to the 
quantity of land transferred and the price received. 
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MEMPHIS DISTRICT OPINION. 


MemPuHis, TENN., July 9.—Betwixt the recent hot 
spell and the demands on their time of an active shipping 
market the Memphis lumbermen have but little time to 
devote to gossip or to discuss the position which various 
interests may see proper to assume toward the National 
inspection rules; however, an article which recently ap- 
peared in one of the trade journals has been the occa- 
sion for some comment, all the more because the impres- 
sion has gone forth that the editor of the publication 
in question in a measure considers himself the “Daddy” 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. At the 
close of a three column article the writer says: 

Now that the differences in the grading rules of the vari- 
ous markets have been adjusted, it seems that it would be 
the part of wisdom to harmonize the National rules with 
the custom of the country. We see no reason why the in- 
spection rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
should not be made so that the shippers would not only be 
willing but glad to inspect by National inspection. Such 
a time as this, when the profits are very small, is a poor 
time to attempt to force the grade of hardwood lumber up 
and trust to the price to follow. ‘There is just one more 
long step to take, and that is to make its rules conform to 
the custom of the trade. If the National association is to 
fulfill expectations, let it not place a club in the hands of 
the consumers to pound the trade with. If the rules and 
the custom go hand in hand, great good may accrue to the 
trade, and the inspection of hardwood lumber can be placed 
where it belongs. If, however, it comes to a showdown 
between the established customs and the National rules, we 
can see the finish of the National rules. 

The natural question is: Why all this sermonizing? 
Are some of the distributing markets dissatisfied? If 
so, what remedy do they seek to apply? That the 
adoption of the National rules has worked a hardship 
in some individual cases is not to be questioned, but, as 
one of our most prominent dealers remarked, “the rules 
are here to stay and it is impossible to do away with 
them.” After making this remark he followed it up 
with the following line of reasoning: 

The consumer has come into possession of these rules 
and is perfectly willing to pay a slight advance in order to 
get these grades in preference to accepting the mixed and 
unauthorized grades which have been forced on him in the 
past, and so long as he can get the grades cailed for from 
a majority of the producing. centers he will not willingly 
accept any lower grades. As a result, the disgruntled minor- 
ity must give him what he wants, while on the other hand 
it is as manifestly impossible to raise the grade on the coun- 
try mill man. ‘To “harmonize the National rules with the 
custom of the country” most undoubtedly would be a step 
backward for the association, for it is the impression, in 
some quarters at least, that these rules were formulated with 
the idea of making the custom of the country harmonize with 
the rules and thus provide a fixed basis on which to trans- 
act the hardwood trade of the country. This question was 
thoroughly discussed at the several meetings of the associ- 
ation and it is hard to understand why it should be brought 
up again so soon after the last annual meeting. 

The hot wave is now a thing of the past, the tem- 
perature began to fall last Saturday and 81 degrees was 
the best the mercury could do by Monday. As a natural 
result everyone feels enlivened by the reaction and busi- 
ness is again receiving aggressive attention, sales are 
improving and we now find that some of our mills are 
behind on their orders, especially in quartered white oak, 
and a great many shipments are being made where the 
stock has net been on sticks for over thirty days. The 
business is well distributed and all of our firms are 
fairly busy attending to the wants of their customers. 

The export situation still leaves much to be desired, 
and from present indications it is not at all probable 
that this branch of the business will show much improve- 
ment before 1902. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 9.—The rise in the river this 
year is earlier than usual and it is being followed by 
another caused by the deluge of rains in the upper 
Cumberland country. Good boating is now assured for 
one or two weeks without further rains. The bulk of 
the logs, however, have come down and few are ex- 
pected now. 

F. A, Wilson and W. H. Stubbs, representing the Wil- 
son Lumber Company, Toronto, Ont., were here last 
week buying oak. They also went to South Pittsburg 
and bought poplar from the Haskew Lumber Company. 

A fine lot of hickory and poplar lumber is now being 
shipped from Lynnville, on the Louisville & Nasbville 
road, sixty miles south of Nashville. The lumber busi- 
ness in that section is reported on the up grade and 
a large quantity is being handled by Lynnville dealers 
in filling orders at home and abroad. 

John Henry, a well known lumberman of New Deca- 
tur, Ala., was arrested the other day on a charge made 
by W. T. Johnson, who accuses Henry of having stolen 
a saw mill from an island in the Tennessee river, the 
story of which was told in the LuMBerMAN at the 
time, Johnson claims the mill as his, while Henry also 
claims an interest in it. 

The installation of the Chattanooga furniture exhibit 
is going forward rapidly and will soon be completed. 
The work of arrangement is in charge of J. H. Hutton. 
The exhibit was opened formally July 1. 

There is talk in lumber circles of a new furniture 
factory at Nashville. Practically all the lumbermen 
are ready to take stock in it and what is needed is a 
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capable manager who will take sufficient stock in it to 
insure that he will abide with the investment. There 
is no doubt that a concern turning out mantels, desks 
ete. would make money here. The raw material is here 
in abundance and the markei for the output is also 
nearby. 

John B. Ransom & Co. are putting in a Mershon band 
resaw in their new mill in West Nashville. It is the 
first one to be installed here and will add to the output 
of the concern 50 percent, bringing this mill up to a 
capacity of 50,000 feet for a 10-hour day. Ransom & 
Co. are taking stock and report they are as busy as 
ever. Orders for export trade previously sent them 
have not been worked off the books. About a mile of 
railroad track has been laid in their yards and they 
are now better equipped for business than ever. 

John W. Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., writes back from 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, that they have not turned off 
the steam heat in that country yet and that he is 
catching 200 pounds of fish a day. 

The boating season on the upper Cumberland is at 
an end. There may be another slight rise or two that 
will enable boats to make one or two trips each, but it 
is certain there will be no rise of magnitude. The 
boats are now being prepared for the low water season 
in the Ohio river. 

Several machines for the manufacture of insulator 
pins have been added to the plant of the Tennessee 
Cedar Company at West Nashville. Operation of this 
department will begin shortly. ‘The capacity of each 
machine will be 3,500. This is but a side business with 
this company but promises to be markedly successful. 

The large saw mill of George W. Stegall, at Decatur, 
Ala., was destroyed by fire July 6. ‘Lhere was no in- 
surance and the loss will be heavy. The plant was re- 
moved from Tullahoma, Tenn., to Decatur only a few 
weeks ago. 

At a meeting of the directors of the American Handle 
Company, of Knoxville, it was decided to enter the 
combination. The following plants will enter: ‘Turner, 
Day & Woodworth Manufacturing Company, of Louis- 
ville; American Handle Company, of Knoxville; Hart- 
zell Handle Company, of Huntingdon, W. Va. The 
aggregate capital of these three companies is $400,0uu 
and the value of their output $1,000,000 annually. ‘The 
headquarters of the combine will be in Louisville. Other 
companies than those mentioned are expected to join. 





CONDITIONS AS VIEWED BY THE TRADE. 

Current and prospective conditions of supplies and 
prices of hardwoods, as indicated by the series of let- 
ters published in the last two issues of the LUMBERMAN 
over the signatures of some of the largest operators in 
the hardwood sections of the country, are attracting 
general attention us fairly portraying the conditions 
and the outlook. The following are the most recent 
advices received at this office retiecting the situation: 

Light Stocks and Fair Fall Trade. 


Isurva.o, N. Y., July 5.—We do not see much if any im- 
provement in hardwood conditions at the present time. A 
great many of the dealers have had hopes that owing to the 
somewhat quiet trade in hardwoods this spring we would get 
some-of it during the summer months, but we cannot see 
much difference between the trade at the present time and 
the usual summer trade. Our observations are that stocks 
at the mills are not large and stocks on hand with the con- 
sumer are light. We hope to see a fair fall trade at satis- 
factory prices. BurvaLo Harpwoop LUMBER COMPANY, 

M. M. WALL, Treasurer. 


Prices to Strengthen with Cooler Weather. 


Morenouss, Mo., July 2.—-From our point of view as 
manufacturers the hardwood situation presents some differ- 
ences from this time last year. 

(Juoting 1-inch plain red and white oak at same prices, we 
find the tormer outselling the latter. This is true to a less 
degree in 1% and 1%-inch. In quartered stock the price of 
red oak is so far out of proportion that we are unable to cut 
or offer stock now on hand for sale. We note an improve- 
ment in demand for quartered white oak. Cypress in all 
grades is in demand and at advanced prices over last year. 
hed gum is going well, except 1l-inch, which is extremely 
slow. 

While we have somewhat more stock on hand than at this 
time last year, it is fresh cut, and we consider the market in 
a more favorable condition than at that time. Our impres- 
sion is that stocks are not so light nor demand so great that 
a general advance is imminent at present. However, we 
anticipate good, healthy business in the line of hardwoods, 
— a rr strengthening of prices toward the close of 
lot weather, 

HIMMELBERGER-LUCBE LAND & LUMBER COMPANY, 
By Howarb RuLp. 


No Reason Why Prices Should Not Advance. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 2.—It is our impression that there 
has been no accumulation of hardwood stock, especially in 
the upper grades, at any of the mills in this city or the terri- 
tory surrounding it. We are firm in the belief that there is 
not as much firsts and seconds in this city in any of the lead- 
ing woods handled here as there was six months ago. The 
principal stock handled here is poplar, oak, ash and chestnut, 
all of which have been in active demand the entire season 
and still continue so. From our standpoint we can see no 
reason why prices should not advance; certainly not decline. 

Our business for the first six months of this year has been 
20 percent greater than in the corresponding months of 
1900, and the outlook is certainly flattering. We have a 
great many orders on our books and do not anticipate the 
usual midsummer dullness. There has been some accumula- 
tion of the lower grades of hardwoods and poplar, but we 
think that even this in the last few weeks has shown more 
life and is moving off. There is no great surplus of the 
lower grades here, but more in proportion to that of the 
upper grades. DAVIDSON-BENEDICT COMPANY. 


New England Trade Deterrents. 


Boston, Mass., July 2.—The hardwood business in New 
England is not as good as it should be or as we expected. 
The season has been backward on account of the very rainy. 
cold weather; have had practically no spring; we jumpe 
from winter right into hot summer; this retarded building 
operations, and many contracts have been postponed, some 
abandoned. Another bad feature is the custom of man 
large holders of sending their stock lists broadcast, whieh 
are duplicated by commission men or those who carry little 
or no stock, and sent to the same buyers, thereby giving the 
impression that there is double the amount of lumber to 
draw from that there really is. High grade quartered and 
plain white oak and brown ash are in fair demand at medium 
prices; common grades do not sell readily. July and August 


are always quiet. Conditions are improving and we are look- 
ing for more satisfactory trade in the fall. 
W. M. Weston Company. 
Looking for No Advance. 


— 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 6.—We are a little at sea as to 
the output. At the present time there is a good volume of 
trade, with prospects most excellent. Stocks seem to be 
heavy, especially birch and elm. We look for no advance in 
these two woods. Basswood and red oak we expect to rule 
about the same as they have the past twelve months. We 
are not looking for any advance this fall in prices. 
CooLiper Fur, & SupPLY COMPANY, 
By M. H. Coo.uipae. 


Conditions Characteristically Considered. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 2.—We do not know of any word 
that is elastic enough to express the situation in the hard- 
wood trade as we view it. It is certainly very slow. There 
seem to be no prospects for anything better. I note that 
your correspondents in the lumber market are doing their 
“usual amount of lying,” in our opinion, as regards the 
hardwood situation. It is a clear case of the boy whistling 
while passing through the can to keep up his courage. 

The general rule is that we have a dull market through 
June, July and frequently August. This year has been no 
exception. There seems to be a good supply of hardwoods in 
almost every neck of the woods. The foreign markets are 
bad, which also hurts the situation here in Memphis. All 
except one or two of the mills in the city are running and 
we think increasing their stocks of hardwoods. Cottonwood 
has a wey black eye, but one “wise guy’’ took me around the 
corner this morning and told me that it was only temporary 
and that in sixty days there would be a strong market at $2 
advance on present prices. Oak is decidedly draggy. Cypress 
is in just as good demand but more easily found. Poplar 
boxboards are very scarce and high. Poplar in general seems 
steady at old prices. 

The log situation is in very good shape and people are get- 
ting all the logs they want at less prices than sixty days 
ago. Do not think that any of the mill men around here 
would tell you so, but that is because they do not have as 
much respect for their Sunday school teachings as I have. 

I hope that the optimistic views that you take are correct. 





THE LATE SAMUEL J. SHIMER, 
of Milton, Pa. 


We also hope that our views will not cause any of your 


friends to go into bankruptcy or commit suicide. Per. ape 
if it were not so hot we would feel a little better over the 


situation, J. W. THOMPSON, 





Trouble. 


A Maryland Misunderstanding. 

BALTIMORE, Mb., July 10.—Frank F. Burgess, of the 
wholesale lumber firm of F. F. Burgess & Co., with an 
office in room 751 of the Equitable building, is in 
trouble. He was arrested last Monday on a warrant 
wherein he was charged with embezzling $1,600, the 
property of Frederick A. Myrick, agent for the Shep- 
pard & Morse Lumber Company, of Tonawanda, N. Y., 
whose principal office is in Boston. Mr. Myrick, who 
came over to Baltimore especially for the purpose of 
causing Burgess’ arrest, says that the accused sold a 
lot of lumber for the company to a firm in this city 
and that when the consignment arrived the firm refused 
to take it. Then, Mr. Myrick claims, Burgess sold 
the lumber elsewhere and kept the money. At the 
hearing before Justice Fechtig, in the Central police 
station on the following day, Burgess declared that any 
funds he may not have turned over to Mr. Myrick 
were held by him (Burgess) as a commission on orders 
he had forwarded as the agent of the company in 
Baltimore. Mr. Myrick, however, entered an emphatic 
denial. He declared that at best Burgess’ commissions 
did not amount to over $200, and that a number of 
orders he had forwarded had not been filled as yet. 
Burgess produced a letter whereby he endeavored to 
prove that he was justified in withholding the money, 
about $1,600, but Mr. Myrick controverted the claim, 
contending furthermore that Burgess had no author- 








ity to transact business for the firm in his own name. 
Burgess was thereupon required to give $1,000 bail 
for his appearance at another hearing on Wednesday. 


Empire State Embarrassments. 


New York, July 8.—Peter J. Cooney, manufacturer 
of sash, doors and blinds at 771 to 775 East One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-fifth street, made an assignment last week 
without preferences to Michael J. Sullivan. Mr. Cooney 
has been in business since 1886. The original firm was 
Phillips & Cooney. Since 1890 Mr. Cooney has been in 
business for himself. About a year ago his assets were 
estimated at $200,000. Local retail dealers are said to 
be the largest creditors. 

A petition in involuntary bankruptcy was filed on 
Friday last against Thomas H. Bell, a builder, of 6 East 
Seventeenth street, by the E. H. Ogden Lumber Com- 
pany, for $2,579, and by others. It is alleged that Mr. 
Bell committed an act of bankruptcy when in March last 
he transferred property to his brother for the benefit of 
one or more creditors. ; 

The meeting of the creditors of C. P. Vosburgh, of 10 
Wall street, has been postponed. 


Obituary. 


Samuel J. Shimer. 

The LUMBERMAN of June 29 through brief reference 
recorded the death on June 29 of Samuel Johnson 
Shimer at Milton, Pa. Other than the bare outline then 
presented, particulars of his death and of the life of 
one of the most interesting personalities in 
eastern manufacturing circles were not imme- 
diately available. Lumbermen generally and 
planing mill operators universally will be in- 
terested in the presentation herewith of Mr. 
Shimer’s portrait and a brief reference to that 
device of his invention, inseparably associated 
with mention of his name, which, in a sense, 
revolutionized the planing mill business, 

The general regret aroused by the LuMBER- 
MAN’S announcement of Mr. Shimer’s death 
will justify a reproduction of the short bio- 
graphical sketch published in the issue of June 
29, as follows: 

Mr. Shimer was born in Bethlehem township, 
Northampton county, Pennsylvania, December 3, 
1837, the son of Abraham B. and Margaretta 
Shimer, who were of German and Scottish descent. 
His youth was spent at the home of his parents, 
attending the public schools, afterward being grad- 
uated at the Bethlehem — In 1871, with his 
brother George, he bought a large tract of land 
and by additional purchases they increased their 
holdings until they had about 3,000 acres, when 
they located at Milton, Pa., and went into the 
lumber business on an extensive scale. In 18738 
they laid the foundation of the immense wood- 
working machinery business which today has an 
international reputation, in the invention of a 
matcher head, which has proven to be one of the 
most valuable inventions of the past century in 
woodworking machinery. The following year they 
erected a plant and began the manufacture of 
what is known as the “Shimer cutter head.’ In 
1884 Samuel J. Shimer bought out his brother's 
interest in the business and several years later 
took his two sons into the firm. From time to 
time the plant has been enlarged until today the 
industry is one of the largest in the United States 
concerned with a specialty. Outside of his interest 
in 8S. J. Shimer & Sons and the Milton Manufac- 
turing Company, he was also a director and vice 
president of the Milton Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Shimer was an elder in the Presbyterian 
church and a liberal contributor to charitable 
work. His life was pure and upright and he leaves 
behind him an unsullied name. 

At the time of his death Mr. Shimer was in his 
sixty-fourth year of his age. He is survived by his 
wife and two sons, George S. and Elmer §., and 
one daughter, Mrs. Wiiliam A. Heinen. 

The commercial history of Mr. Shimer’s 
career is practically that of other inventors— 
he made money in making it for others. The Shimer 
cutter head obviated tedious and expensive methods; 
its use resulted in economy of time and material; it 
made possible a character of output that previously had 
been regarded as impracticable; it bears to earlier meth- 
ods the same relation borne by the automobile to the 
ox cart; and incidentally it has increased the power 
and consequently the prosperity of woodworking estab- 
lishments everywhere. Possibly no other one invention 
in woodworking machinery has had such a potent influ- 
ence for prosperity as has been exercised by this small 
but powerful device. To the woodworking fraternity 
generally and to S, J. Shimer & Sons, of Milton, Pa., 
Mr. Shimer has left a legacy of untold value; and to 
the latter particularly the legacy of a lifetime of hon- 
orable toil and unblemished character. 

3“—"_——r—ereT TO" 


Harry R. Field. 


ORANGE, TEx., July 8.—The heart of every lumber- 
man in Orange was made sad by the announcement of 
the death at Boerne, Tex., on July 4, of Harry R. Field, 
office manager for the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Com- 
pany, his death having been caused by tuberculosis, from 
which he had suffered for a long time. Early in April 
he went to Houston and placed himself under the care 
of a specialist, who advised him later to go to a higher 
altitude, He went to San Antonio and then to Boerne. 
Mr. Field was born in Williamsport, Pa., in 1858. As 
a member of the firm of Corcoran, Richards & Co. he 
was actively engaged in the lumber business and was 
meeting with encouraging success. The great flood 
which devastated Johnstown and caused such havoe in 
Williamsport swept away all his earthly possessions, 
and in September, 1890, he came to Orange and as- 
sumed a position as bookkeeper for the Lutcher & 
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Moore Lumber Company. In 1893 he was promoted to 
the position of office manager, which he held at his 
death, being recognized as one of the ablest men in tne 
lumber trade. The remains were brought to Orange 
and were laid to rest in Evergreen cemetery, under Ma- 
sonic and Elks auspices. A wife and two sons survive 
Mr. Field. 





Martin Wick. 
Martin Wick, an old time lumber dealer of Hamilton, 
Ohio, died at his home in that city, of diabetes, on June 
19, after an illness extending over a period of five weeks. 





DRIFT OF FOREIGN MARKETS. 


There have been several reasons offered for the slug- 
gishness of the foreign markets, chief among which has 
been that of an oversupply, especially of grades that 
even under ordinary circumstances are difficult to dis- 

se of. In England the cause has been laid at the door 
of the South African war and there are many who prog- 
nosticate that conditions will not be bettered until the 
tension in that direction is further lessened. Financial 
troubles and industrial depression in Germany have in- 
directly had their effect on the timber trade of that 
country. Be that as it may, there has seldom if ever 
been a time in the history of the lumber trade with the 
other side that there has been a lighter export business 
than now. 

The drop in values of pitch pine in England has 
probably been due to a variety of causes, largely, no 
doubt, owing to the forced sale of shipments which were 
loaded under fixed time charters of last year; and in 
Liverpool this weakness in the market has been traced 
to the frequent sales which have been made under the 
above conditions. Another factor which has no doubt 
caused some of the existing apathy in the English mar- 
kets as well as those on the continent has been over- 
shipment, particularly during the month of May, when 
shippers took the advantage of low water rates and 
overloaded the foreign markets. 

The market has also been greatly depressed by the 
receipt of large quantities of Swedish woods, which are 
ruling from £3 to £5 less a standard than a year ago. 

In conjunction with the oversupply, building opera- 
tions have fallen off considerably and the consequence 
has been a weak market. It would be to the American 
exporter’s material advantage to desist from making 
shipments except on explicit advices from reliable im- 
porters and then only of the better grades. The class 
of timber received recently has not been of the best and 
the result is that it finds little or no sale. 

The general opinion in England seems to be that 
values have evidently not touched bottom, whch is 
clearly demonstrated by the low offers. Each week 
there is a retrogression in values and although a slight 
decrease in prices was looked for, the extent to which it 
has gone has created considerable surprise and the only 
remedial measure is the curtailment of receipts. 

In Liverpool the stock of hewn pitch pine is fully up 
to the moderate demand, and during June several 
auction sales have been made of sawn timber at which 
low prices predominated, especially for smaller woods. 
The demand generally, which is below that of the same 
period of last year, has been stimulated by the low 
range of values, 

In the hardwoods there has been a rather free arrival 
especially of oak wagon planks, of which there is a 
considerable overstock. For the balance of the hard- 
woods the demand is confined to the best grades only. 
Taken as a whole the trade is very dull at that point ‘and 
the volume of business small. Buyers are apparently 
holding off in anticipation of a still further decline in 
values, but the opinion prevails that the low water 
mark has been reached. The same conditions exist at 
other United Kingdom ports, and what is stated of one 
holds good with all. 

Trade in London is extremely dull and there is little 
life in any of the many and varied markets in the soft- 
wood business. There seems to be a fear that a further 
decline will take place in values which is borne out by 
the apathy of the principal buyers and importers. In 
spot goods there is a fair business, but the average Sales 
are below those usual at this season of the year. Smaller 
merchants jare purchasing from fresh cargoes for stock 
purposes. / Finnish and south Sweden deals and batfens 
are offering at low prices, but shipside buyers are dif- 
ficult to find even at these low values. 

Stocks of mahogany are still low, as receipts continue 
very moderate, but as a rule there is an improvement 
in the tone of this market and demand for woods of the 
propet dimensions and qualities is picking up. Mexican 
and Tobasco logs are in strong demand, but the stocks 
that are wanted are low and during the past two or 
three weeks imports have been small. 

Demand for first class walnut is ruling strong as are 
also prices. Planks and boards are coming in freely 
and medium inferior lots appear plentiful, with increas- 
ing stocks, For sequoia wood there is a fair demand. 
To put it briefly the hardwood market is without any 
Special features. 

At Hull the slight improvement in demand which 
has recently evinced itself continues. The reduction in 


prices has to a certain extent stimulated business but 
buyers are ordering only for immediate consumption. 
Trade at Bristol is in about the same condition, buyers 
being of the opinion that prices will be still further 
reduced and are apparently waiting until this shall take 
place before replenishing their stocks, while importers, 
not desiring to sell their present holdings at a loss, 
remain firm at current prices. 

In Germany the demand is showing slight signs of 
revival. The flooring supply seems inexhaustible; heav- 
ily overstocked as the market is it keeps coming in, and 
if the demand shall not keep up with the fresh supply 
the storage capacity will have to be greatly enlarged 
or some provision for piling in the open will have to 
be made.. While this would be a new.departure, the 
contingency is not a remote one. 

Viewed from the American side of the water advices 
received from the Maine district say that only a few 
foreign inquiries have been received and only one order 
placed during the past three weeks for export, and that 
a cargo of spruce for shipment to South America. Ex- 
porters say they have not experienced so dull a season 
for a good many years. At Pensacola and Mobile a 
quiet export trade is reported, with very little new 
business and inquiries being received. Freight rates 
for shipment of pitch pine are favorable and some are 
taking advantage of the decline and making consign- 
ments. ‘This is one of the features that will have a 
tendency to keep the foreign market in its present posi- 
tion, for until there shall be increased demand and a de- 
crease in the present stock on hand on the other side 
just so long will low prices prevail. The mills in 
Georgia, Louisiana and Texas report little business, 
with little or no inquiry from the other side. 





THE TEAK WOOD INDUSTRY. 


The issue of United States Consular Reports for July, 
1901, contains a very interesting article on the teak 
wood, contributed by Hamilton King, United States 
consul-general at Bangkok, which is one of the prin- 
cipal industries of that country. Teak is’ the most 
valuable wood used in connection with shipbuilding in 
the world, owing to the fact that moisture and drouth 
have no influence on it, nor is it liable to attack of borers 
and others insects so fatal to other woods. While it is 
strong and durable it is easy to work and is very light 
in the water. It is a beautiful, dark colored wood, will 
take a high finish, and, owing to its peculiar qualities, 
resists the influence of close contact with iron. Up 
to this time there has been no wood substitute found to 
take its place for the backing of armor plates in war 
vessels. 

Teak wood forests are restricted almost wholly to 
Burma, Siam and Cochin China. While some teak has 
been found in the island of Java it is of a poor quality, 
and up to the present time the forests of Cochin China 
and a large portion of those in Siam are practically 
inaccessible. The limit of its production and the in- 
creasing demand for teak wood have presented a problem. 
The British government attempted to solve it by planting 
forests, which resulted in a failure. The principal ports 
froni which this wood is exported are Rangoon, Moul- 
mein and Bangkok. 

Teak forests are not forests as understood in this 
country, but the trees are in small lots found in the 
forests and jungles among other timber. The tree grows 
upon the mountain sides and in high broken country, and 
w. ll average about one tree to every ten to one hundred 
trees of other kinds. It is here where the elephant as 
a “lumber jack” is absolutely necessary, owing to the 
dense jungle in which the trees are found, as it is utterly 
impossible to work horses in such places. Only the ele- 
phant, accustomed to making his way through the dense 
jungles which are indigenous in Siam, is strong enough 
to handle the logs and bring them to the streams. 

About one-fourth of the teak wood of the world is 
furnished by Siam and is equal in quality to that from 
Burma or Cochin China, These forests are situated 
several hundred miles from Bangkok, the capital of 
Siam, and the wood is brought down by means of the 
river Menam and its tributaries. 

Mr. King, in writing of the methods employed in log- 
ging this wood, says: 

In these forests, which are leased for a term of years to 
the up country traders, the trees are first ‘“girdled’’ in 
order to make the wood lighter for land and water trans 
port and to prevent sap rot. This operation must be 
completed at least two years before the trees are cut. The 
trees are then felled at the proper time and made ready for 
transport. ‘They are afterwards hauled by means of ele- 
plants to the creek or smaJjl stream which is nearest to 
them. These several operations, girdling, felling and trans- 
port..g to the creek, require a period of about‘three or four 
years, but it is after the butts reach the creek side that 
the most formidable causes for delay begin--to operate. 
Even if the season should be favorable and the brooks full 
of water, the logs float at a slow pe down them and 
have to be worked forward with the aid of elephants by the 
process called “ounging’”’ until they reach the larger streams. 
Here their progress is impeded by blocks and obstacles of all 
kinds and the assistance of the elephant is still required. 
The transport of a number of logs, after arriving at the 
large streams, to the rapids—about 150 miles—requires 
on an average of about four months (in good seasons), and 
thence downward to Bangkok seven to ten weeks. Under 
the most favorable circumstances they may reach Bangkok 
in six months from the time of arriving at the main streams, 
or three and one-half years from the time of being girdled 
in the forest, 

In Siam they suffer from drouth as in this country, 
and probably out of a period of ten years there will be 
full floods only during two or three years, three or four 
when the floods are of average hight and duration and 
the balance of the time will be “dry” years, only per- 
mitting of a very small quantity of wood being gotten 
out. Aliowing for the average delay, from three to seven 
years must elapse from the time when the owner begins 
to expend money on the log, either in working or watch- 
ing it, before returns are had. There is also in addition to 


the above cost a royalty to be paid to the lessor of the 
forest and government royalties payable on the main 
river. 

Thus it will be noted that it takes a very large capital 
to engage in what is called the up-country teak trade, 
and those who do go into this business must expect to 
have their money tied up for a long period before they 
will realize on their investment. The cost of handling 
teak in Siam has been greatly enhanced during the past 
ten years. The royalties to the government have in- 
creased 200 percent, the price of elephants over 100 per- 
cent and the price of labor in the forests over 200 per- 
cent, and to this has been added an advance in exchange, 
all of which works no good to the producer. The limited 
forest area from which the future supply must come, 
the refusal of the government to grant new concessions 
to those now holding them and the increasing demand 
will naturally cause a rise in price in the near future. 
In northern Siam, beyond the headwaters of the Menam 
and Mekong rivers, are immense tracts of virgin teak 
forests. The Mekong river for 2,500 miles from its 
mouth flows through this region; but on account of the 
waterfalls and rapids it is impossible to do any rafting, 
and, shut off as it is from the north and inaccessible 
from the south by reason of the mountains, these forests 
will no doubt remain untouched for a long time to come. 
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A NEW TEXAS PLANT. 

A new and modern 50,000 daily capacity saw and 
planing mill has recently been completed and put in 
operation by the Arkansas Lumber Company, at Wells, 
Cherokee county, Texas. The plant is situated on the 
St. Louis Southwestern railway, about twenty miles 
north of Lufkin, in a forest of virgin timber, which has 
at least a ten years’ log run. The president of the 
company is M. H. C. Williamson, of DeQueen, Ark., who 
still continues business at that point. He disposed of 
one of his plants there to the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Company. T. C. Skeen, the vice president, has a whole- 
sale business at Texarkana, but is at the mills a large 
portion of his time. The office is in charge of W. B. 
Swift, formerly secretary and treasurer of the Saginaw 
Lumber Company, of Saginaw, Ark., and late manager 
for the Long-Bell and Sabine Valley lumber companies, 
at Texarkana. 

The mill has a large double battery boiler, 125-horse 
power engine, trimmers, Hall & Brown planing ma- 
chinery, including edger, resaws, matchers ete. and a 
blower system installed by the Shreveport Blow Pipe 
Company. The buildings are roofed with metal, have 
an abundance of pumps, piping and mains throughout 
the plant and yards for fire protection, The company is 
at the present time putting in a log pond. 

The timber runs largely to uppers, and the motto of 
the company is “if you make only 1,000 feet a day make 
it as good as the best on earth,” and to this end the man- 
agement has engaged men for the woods, mill and of- 
fice who have had long and successful experience, which 
enables it to cater to the best trade only. 

The mill is so situated that it can handle promptly 
special bills such as factory flooring, long timbers, edge 
grain flooring, wide finish ete. in addition to regular 
sizes and grades as required by the average retail trade; 
and while they do not claim to be the cheapest, for 
they cannot sell the finished product for the price of 
it in the log, they claim to be able to, and will, meet com- 
petition of the same class at any and all times. 
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NEW MILLS. 
Arkansas. 
Little Rock—-Taylor & Sadler wil erect a large planing 
mill, 


Maro Bay—Shiret & Butler, of Warren, Ark., are building 


a planing mill. 
Connecticut. 
R. G. Clark will rebuild his saw mill. 
Georgia. 
Bloomingdale (near)—J. H. Delcher will build a $10,000 
shingle mill. 


Corbet—-Holmes, Chapman & Co. will build a mill near this 
place. 
Summerfield 


East Berlin 


Ellis Bros. will build a saw mill. 
ndiana. 

West Point—James Turner is rebuilding his saw mill, re- 

cently destroyed by fire. 
Michigan. 

Alma—Tinker & Hannan have commenced the rebuilding 
of their mill destroyed by fire some time ago. 

Benton Harbor—The Peters Lumber & Shingle Company 
will rebuild at once. 


Tallman-—Eli Nelson will build a saw and shingle mill. 
North Carolina. 
Julian—D. T. Coble will build a mill plant in Cypress 
Creek township. 
Ohio, 
Finlay—Fred Feicht is building a saw mill. 
Washington. 


Spokane—George W. Manning & Co. will build a shingle 
mill. 


West Virginia. 


Dinwiddie C. H.—Flippen & Boswell have rebuilt their 
saw mill recently burned. 


Canada. 


Port Coulonge—Davidson & Thackery are erecting a saw 
mill near this place, 


LBBB DDI II IIS SF 
R. K. Mann, of the wholesale lumber firm of Mann, 
Watson & Co., Muskegon, Mich., was in Chicago this 
week, much pleased with the volume and quality of de- 
mand, but not entirely pleased with the supply. Still, 
the firm has made some large and advantageous pur- 
chases and is in good shape to supply its growing trade, 

BAP 


Timber in the vicinity of Owosso, Mich., has become 
so scarce of late that the Estey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which has operated in that section for many 
years, now offers its band saw mill for sale. 
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F. W. Vetter, of the Empire Lumber Company, Buf- 
falo, N, Y., and Empire, Ark., was in the city a day or 
two this week in the interest of the extensive hard- 
wood business of his concern. 

John W. Anderson, northern Iowa representative of 
the Radford Sash & Door Company, of this city, is vis- 
iting at headquarters for a few days. Mr. Anderson 
is now making his home at Marshalltown, Iowa. 

J. W. Embree, of the Rittenhouse & Embree Com- 
pany, and Charles F. Thompson, of the Thompson Lum- 
ber Company, left the city on Wednesday evening last, 
accompanied by their families, for Ashland, Wis., 
whence they will go to Hayward, Wis., where they will 
enjoy a couple of weeks of recreation. 

W. A. Hammond, who has been manager of the Bel- 
lamy Planing Mill Company, of Florence, Ala., has 
resigned and accepted a position as traveling salesman 
for the Bluff City Lumber Company, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Mr. Hammond is an old lumber salesman on the road 
and his many friends will be glad to see him back in 
his old territory. 

John M. Thomas, formerly president of the Thomas 
Belting Company, 48 South Clinton street, this city, 
has just returned from a five months’ visit to the Ber- 
muda Islands, where he went for the benefit of his 
health. Mr. Thomas’ many friends will be pleased to 
learn that he is fully restored and that he will shortly 
again enter the belting business. 

John W. Enoch, of the Colonial Lumber Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was a visitor at the LUMBERMAN’S 
offices on Wednesday of this week. He reported an em- 
barrassment of riches in the way of trade in Cleveland, 
and was bound for Mount Olive, Miss, “where it is 
hot” and where his company has a mill so swamped with 
orders as to need his personal attention. Arthur L. 
Mix, general manager of the Colonial company, was with 
Mr. Enoch on his visit to Chicago and left with him for 
the company’s Mississippi plant. 

Major R. K. Bickford, of the Bickford & Knox Com- 
pany, No. 2 Franklin street, this city, one of the oldest 
cargo commission men on the great lakes, has just re- 
covered from a month’s illness, and his many old friends 
on the cargo market have been pleased to again greet 
him during the past two or three days. He is now 
feeling greatly improved and able to resume the manage- 
ment of his business affairs as during the past forty 
years. 

Its subscribers have received the mid-year edition of 
the reference book of the Foster Lumber Mercantile 
Agency, of Chicago. This handsome book retains its 
customary form, and its cleanly printed pages show no 
evidence of the careful revision that has been given 
it until comparison is made with the last edition, when 
the many additions and corrections in ratings that have 
been made show themselves. No handsomer book of 
the sort was ever put on the market than that published 
by this agency. 

Henry A. Ahrens, for some time past salesman in 
central Illinois for the True & True Company, sash 
and door manufacturers and jobbers of this city, re- 
signed his position July 1 to take charge of the branch 
yard of the Alexander Lumber Company at Dixon, III., 
where Mr. Ahrens has made his headquarters for sev- 
eral years. Charles A. Weil, the former manager at 
Dixon, has been appointed traveling auditor. Mr. 
Ahrens will be greatly missed on the road, where he had 
many friends among the retail lumbermen. 


Vernor 8. Woolley, secretary of the Edwin S. Hart- 
well Lumber Company, 1324 Elston avenue, this city, 
has resigned his position, in effect July 1, and has be- 
come a member of the Provident Lumber Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., organized there recently by the Messrs. 
Casanave, also former employees of the Edwin 8S. Hart- 
well Lumber Company. Mr. Woolley will continue with 
the new concern in the same capacity as with his former 
connection, that of buyer, and his many friends wish 
for him a continuation of the success that has hereto- 
fore attended his career as a lumberman. 


Business men of northwestern Wisconsin have suf- 
fered recently by the fraudulent check operations of 
Harry L. Wagner, alias Harry L. Williams, of New Rich- 
mond, Wis., who, disguising himself as a lumber jack 
just returned from work in the woods, will call on a 
saloonkeeper or merchant, make a purchase and present 
in payment a good sized check or draft purporting to be 
issued by or on some prominent lumber company, tak- 
ing the balance in cash. He seems to have been very 
successful, and the Rust-Owen Lumber Company, of Eau 
Claire, which he has especially favored in this way, 
has received these bogus checks from all over the north- 
ern country. 

In the show window of a retail hardware concern on 
Van Buren street, this city, was recently noticed two 
beautiful hand saws, above which was a placard: “These 
silver steel prize saws are presented to Local Union No. 
10 by E. C, Atkins & Co.” On the saws are hand- 
somely engraved these words: “First prize, Run- 
ning Race for Carpenters Only. First Grand Pic- 
nic, Local Union No, 10, Calumet Grove, July 14, 


1901.” The Brotherhood of Carpenters, Local Union No. 
10, is to have a big picnic on Sunday next and E. C. 
Atkins & Co., the great saw manufacturing firm of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., have evidently made a ten-strike in 
presenting these handsome prizes. 

George S. Brink, the well known Wisconsin lumber- 
man, formerly representing for several years the Jef- 
fris Company, of Jeffris, Wis., with headquarters at 
Janesville, has opened an office in this city at room 5, 
163 Randolph street, and proposes to handle white and 
yellow pine, hardwoods, hemlock, Pacific coast products 
and other stock that may be found desirable. Mr. Brink 
is thoroughly equipped as a lumberman and knows the 
wants of the market, having visited it a great many 
times during the past sevei§$.l years on behalf of his 
northern principals. He reports that he is well satis- 
fied with the progress he is making in building up a 
profitable trade. 

Louis Wuichet, of 308 Home Insurance building, this 
city, who has just returned from a visit to the mill of the 
Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Company at Williams, 
Arizona, states that neither the plant nor the stock were 
at all damaged by the recent disastrous fire at that 
point. He says that the mills are running steadily and 
that orders for eastern shipment for the better grades of 
lumber, which are all that can be shipped to advantage 
to points east of the Missouri river, are still slightly 
above the capacity of the mill to supply, but with the 
new facilities which have lately been added, which 
double the capacity of the mill, he hopes to be in posi- 
tion soon to fill with promptness any reasonable re- 
quirement. 

A new hardwood yard has recently been established in 
this market by Ryan & McParland, at 974 Blue Island 
avenue, adjoining the plant of the True & True Com- 
pany, at Lincoln street. P. A. Ryan, senior member 
of the firm, has been well known in the hardwood trade 
of the city and country for the past fifteen years, hav- 
ing occupied the position of lumber buyer for various 
large concerns like Kelley, Maus & Co., the Deering 
Harvester Company and the McCormick Harvesting 
Machine Company. J. P. McParland, the junior mem- 
ber, has had a number of years’ experience in the 
manufacture of hardwood lumber with the Himmel- 
berger-Luce Land & Lumber Company, of Morehouse, 
Mo. The new firm will handle all the hardwoods, as 
well as yellow pine, and will make a specialty of wagon 
stock. ‘They have many friends in the trade who will 
wish them success in their venture. 


W. B. Mershon & Co., of Saginaw, Mich., announce 
the sale and transfer, on July 1, of their white pine 
handling and manufacturing business, including their 
box business, to the newly organized Mershon, Schuette, 
Parker & Co. W. B. Mershon and W. B. Mershon & 
Co. have for twenty-five years catered to the white pine 
wants of a large trade, more especially in the eastern 
states, and were successors to the older Mershon gener- 
ation which began distributing lumber from the Sagi- 
naw valley over fifty years ago. ‘here is also a new 
generation springing up which the present one hopes 
will be identified with the new company for many 
years. Associated with the latter will be many of the 
active stockholders, employees and salesmen of W. B. 
Mershon & Co. The latter, however, will not part with, 
their band resaw manufacturing business, which to- 
gether with the varied outside interests, will be con- 
ducted under the old name. 


Visitors to the Pan-American Exposition, at Buffalo, 
who may be interested in the manufacture of thin lum- 
ber, should not miss the opportunity of viewing the 
rotary cutting veneer machine on exhibition in section 
42 of machinery hall. It is a heavy pattern, 52x64 
inch machine, containing the latest improvements and 
weighing 30,000 pounds, and is one of the sixty sizes 
manufactured by the Coe Manufacturing Company, of 
Painesville, Ohio. Mr. H. P. Coe in a recent southern 
trip of but a week sold twelve machines; and the total 
weight of the machines sold during the month of June 
was over 200 tons. The company’s new plant at Paines- 
ville is rapidly nearing completion. It will contain 
275,000 square feet of floor space and will have a ca- 
pacity of one complete machine a day. 


It will be seen by the “For Sale” columns of this 
issue of the LUMBERMAN that the government of On- 
tario purposes holding a timber sale by public auction 
on September 17, next. Some of the berths are those 
which were intended to be sold on March 15, but were 
withdrawn as the prevalence of smallpox prevented 
prospective buyers from examining and estimating. 
Several townships in the vicinity of Sault Ste. Marie 
are also offered. These townships have been surveyed 
for a great many years, but being inaccessible were not 
required for settlement. Now, owing to the good land 
in the vicinity of Sault Ste. Marie being all taken up 
and the construction of the Algoma Central railway 
giving miners and settlers easy access to these town- 
ships a number are going in and the timber is ex- 
posed to danger from fire. It is therefore considered 
expedient to dispose of the pine timber so that the 
townships can be thrown open for sale or settlement and 
that the province may get the benefit of the value of 
the timber. 


The July number of Frank Leslie’s Monthly contains 
as its leading feature a remarkably interesting and well 
written illustrated article entitled, “The Great Log 
Jam.” Its author is Stewart Edward White, son of 
T. Stewart White, president of the White & Friant 
Lumber Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., one of the 
old time lumbermen of the southern peninsula and who 
still occupies a large place in the timber and lumber 
world. The article in question describes the enormous 


log jam of 1883, in the Grand river of Michigan, when, 
aided by unusual floods, 150,000,000 feet of logs made 
a tremendous assault upon the bridges and other im- 
provements along the river from Grand Rapids down, 
and the battle against apparently overwhelming odds 
was on, which probably never has been equaled in its 
line, but it was successful. Losses were very heavy, 
but the logs did not get into Lake Michigan, and so 
their owners were saved over a million dollars by the 
expenditure of $60,000 and the exercise of almost super- 
human skill and energy. Every lumberman should 
read this sketch so reminiscent of the old days of white 
pine lumber, the like of which may never again be 
seen. 





A MODEL YARD. 

One of the neatest retail lumber yards in the city is 
that recently started at Thirty-ninth and Halsted streets 
by Grant Coey, a well known Chicago lumberman, under 
the company style of the Consumers Lumber & Supply 
Company. Mr. Coey has completed a handsome office 
two stories in height, the second story being on the 
street level, handsomely finished in red oak throughout, 
steam heated and possessing every convenience that will 
facilitate the transaction of business. He has also 
erccted a fine shed, 84 feet wide by 120 feet in length, 
into which lumber can be unloaded or from which lum- 
ber can be leaded on the cars without exposure to the 
weather. Mr. Coey is making a specialty of the cash 
retail business, but also does something in the way of 
house bills for country shipment, having a good and 
well assorted stock of lumber. He has many friends 
in the wholesale and retail trade in this section of the 
country who will be pleased to learn that his enterprise 
is on the high road to success. 





THE JULY RED BOOK. 

The July edition of the reference book of the Lum- 
bermen’s Credit Association, of 911 Tacoma building, 
Chicago, has made its appearance. This is the “red 
book” of the lumber trade and the extent of its cir- 
culation is indicated perhaps by the fact that the 
copy in hand is marked as belonging to Subscriber No. 
635, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is an old sub- 
scriber at that. 

The new edition contains sixty-five pages more than 
that of January last, including about 2,000 new names 
of individuals, firms and corporations. A new feature 
also is the revision of the population data, which has 
been brought up to accord with the last census. 

The Lumbermen’s Credit Association has made a 
number of good hits lately, having protected its mem- 
bers against concerns on which the general agencies 
made favorable reports, and thus has increased the 


confidence of the trade in its good judgment and accu- — 


racy of information. If this agency have any fault it 


is too great conservatism; but it is better to err on this © 
side than the other, and those asked to extend credit © 


will forgive a few cases where too low a credit rating 
has been given rather than the one case when they 
may have been led into extending credit to unworthy 
concerns. It is seldom that the red book, or the weekly 
reports issued in connection with it, make the latter 
mistake, 





A SERIOUS MISFORTUNE. 


On Tuesday afternoon last the plant of the North © 
western Ladder Company, 2967 LaSalle street, this city, © 
was totally destroyed by fire, supposed to have orig: | 
inated in the engine room. The flames spread with — 
such rapidity that Miss Edith Olson, daughter of the | 


proprietor, Eric Olson, and bookkeeper and cashier of 
the concern, barely succeeded in escaping from the 
building without injury, after warning the employees 
and notifying the fire department over the telephone. 
The flames communicated to adjoining dwellings, fully 
a dozen of which were destroyed before the fire was 
gotten under control. The loss of the Northwestern 
Ladder Company is estimated by Mr. Olson to be be- 


tween $15,000 and $20,000 on stock and building, the | 


only insurance being $5,000 on the buildi Quite a 


large stock of ladders and curtain stretchers, which | 
are the principal products of the factory and much | 
of which was to have been shipped out on Thursday, | 
was totally destroyed. The factory was one of the | 


largest of its kind in the west and had a large trade 
among retail lumber dealers and sash and door jobbing 
houses throughout the country. The sympathy of the 
trade goes out to Mr. Olson, who by this misfortune 
loses the principal part of his accumulations of years. 
He is known as a straightforward business man and his 
product was honestly made and bore an excellent rep: 
utation in the trade. It is likely that the factory will 
be rebuilt at an early date. 





LUMBERMEN’S WEEK AT BUFFALO. 


Many who take their annual outings in the latter 
part of the summer have determined on the Pan-Amer- 
ican ———s as the site of their vacations and 
they will read with interest the following letter 
received at this office on Thursday of this week: 


BurFra.o, N. Y., July 10.—Editor AMpRICAN LUMBERMAY, 
Chicago.—Dear Sir: I am instructed by Director General 
Buchanan to write you that the week of August 26 at the 
Pan-American Exposition has been set apart as Lumber 
man’s Week. Mr. Eugene F. hy 4 secretary of the Ne 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, has been I0 
the city consulting local lumber interests, and a very cor 
dial co-operation of the leading lumber alers of Buffalo 
and Tonawanda has been secured with a view of making 
the week a very interesting one. 

Mr. Perry estimates that there are about 10,000 retall 
lumber dealers who are members of retail associations. The 
plan as outlined to date contemplates a social week with 
perhaps a general business meeting of lumber dealers, and 
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another meeting of the sixty secretaries of retail associa- 
tions. 

It has been suggested that the Buffalo lumbermen have 
a special stamp made to be put on all letters going from 
their offices, announcing Lumberman’s Week. This idea may 
be extended to other associations, thereby widely advertis- 
ing the plan. 

It has been suggested that a log rolling contest and some 

other interesting exercises be arranged. A circular will be 
prepared and sent out a little later as the plans are formu- 
lated. 
The local committee consists of J. N. Scatcherd, who 
is also chairman of the executive committee of the Pan- 
American Exposition; Alfred Haynes, former president of 
the Merchant’s Exchange, and George P. Sawyer. 

It is the desire of those who have undertaken the work 
to have a very large attendance, and they will appreciate 
such co-operation as you can give. Very truly yours, 

MARK BENNETT, Superintendent Press Dept. 


Mechanical. 


AN INDIANAPOLIS AX. 

History is replete with great events in which the 
ax or its son, the hatchet, took a prominent part. 
it not for the ax or, to be 
more explicit, the hatchet, 
George Washington might have 
told a lie. The American peo- 
ple would never have heard of 
Mrs. Nation and her hatchet, 
and there are others, too nu- 
merous to mention. The par- 
ticular ax in question, how- 
ever, and which is illustrated 
herewith, is manufactured to 
serve a more peaceful purpose 
and to fill a long felt want 
where a small, compact article 
in that line is wanted. One of 
the most really indispensable 
accoutrements of the lumber 
cruiser, land looker or logger, 
the sportsman and the lumber- 
man who makes a personal in- 
spection of his property is the 
ax—something that he can car- 
ry without discommoding him- 
self; not too heavy, so as to be 
cumbersome, nor too light, so 
as to be of little service. Y 
Marble’s safety ax, manufac- SS 
tured by the Marble Safety Ax Company, of Gladstone, 
Mich., fills the bill exactly. It is made in various sizes. 
The No. 2 is a very popular size. It is 104 inches long, 
weighs 1} pounds and is made of the best material. 
When not in use it can be carried at the side in a 
scabbard and the blade is protected by a guard, lined 
with soft metal and which is sprung back into the 
handle when the ax is in use. The handle is covered 
with rubber, which allows a firm grip to be had. The 
points of superiority of this pocket ax are many, and 
on request of the above named company for their 
catalog “O” they will be pleased to enumerate these 
points more fully. 


COVERING THE COUNTRY. 

Among the more recent sales of telescopic double cut- 
ting band mills by the Allis-Chalmers Company are two 
each to the Sabine Lumber Company, Zwolle, La.; Alger- 
Sullivan Lumber Company, Flomaton, Ala.; Ashland 
Manufacturing Company, Ashland, Me.; and one each to 
Babeock Lumber Company, Ashtola, Pa.; Babcock Bros. 
Lumber Company, Boykin, Ga.; West Virginia Spruce 
Lumber Company, Cass, W. Va., and Addison G. Cook, 
Laconia, N. H. 


AN IDEAL FACTORY TRUCK. 

Among the many new and standard styles of platform 
trucks for woodworking factories and mills manufac- 
tured by the Nutting Truck Company, Faribault, Minn., 
is the Nutting “giant” factory truck, illustrated here- 
with. It constitutes one of those labor saving 
devices which appeal to the best judgment of every 
progressive woodworker having stock to move from 
one machine to another in and about the factory or on 
plank walks outside of the buildings. This particular 
truck is designed for extra heavy work and large loads 
and is especially well adapted for 
handling of long stock in lumber 
and planing mills where the ordin- 
ary shop trucks prove inadequate for 
the service. The woodwork and run- 
ning gear are made extra large and 
strong. The platform is 30 inches 
wide by 60 inches long and the cor- 
ners are provided with removable 
stakes which are held in patent iron 
holders. These holders, together 
with cross rods, locking devices etc., 
bind the corners of the truck to- 
gether in a most substantial man- 
ner, thus giving great rigidity and 
strength. The running gear con- 
sists of two main center wheels run- 
ning on heavy rolled steel axle. At 
each end is a heavy patent anti- 
friction swivel caster which moves 
freely under any load without get- 
ting out of order. The truck is made 
of selected material throughout and 
is neatly finished. It has a capacity 
of 3,000 to 4,000 pounds on good 
floors and moves with wonderful ease 
and readiness when heavily loaded. 
Printed matter and further particu- 
lars may be had by addressing the 
manufacturers as above. 

















Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


The Tenth Annual at Norfolk. 

In a recent communication, William B. Stillwell, of 
Savannah, Ga., Snark of the Universe of the Concen- 
trated Order of Hoo-Hoo, earnestly endeavors to impress 
upon the members of the order the importance of secur- 
ing as large and representative an attendance as possi- 
ble at the tenth Annual at Norfolk in September. He 
regards it as especially essential that the Vicegerent 
Snark of each jurisdiction should, by reason of his 
familiarity with the affairs and needs of his district, be 
the one above all others to represent the members of 
the order within his territory at the Annual. Should 
the Vicegerent find it impossible to attend he should 
see to it that some prominent member of the order in 
his district shall go in his stead. Of course it is desired 
particularly that as many members of the order go as 
possible, but there should be at least one from each 
jurisdiction having knowledge of Hoo-Hoo affairs and 
competent to discuss them at the Annual. Affairs of 
great importance to the future of the order will come 
before this meeting. Many of the questions to be 
brought up will require the best minds in the order that 
they may be settled to the advantage of the future of 
Hoo-Hoo. 

It is the purpose of the Supreme Nine to make the 
annual concatenation, arranged for the evening of Sep- 
tember 9, one of the most successful affairs of the kind 
in the history of the order. The members are earnestly 
requested to use their influence with their friends that 
a large class may be provided. Those intending to join 
the order should easily recognize the advantages that 
may accrue in having the ceremonies performed by the 
members of the Supreme Nine. 








At Clarksburg, W. Va., July 4. 


Officers: Snark, EB. Stringer Boggess; Senior Hvoo-Hoo, 
T A. Deise; Junior Hoo-Hoo, C. E. Parr; Bojum, F. Fowler; 
Scrivenoter, Charles T. Howard; Jabberwock, R. Johnson; 
Custocatian, Lee Stout; Arcanoper, Lee Stout ; Gurdon, C. F. 
Canfield. 

Initiates : 

Clarence Dee Howard, Cowen, W. Va. 

Xillo Yeaman McCann, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

James Jennings Mead, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Notes of the Order. 

R. W. Merriwether, Vicegerent Snark for the north- 
eastern district of Arkansas, announces a eoncatena- 
tion to be held at Paragould, that state, on the evening 
of Tuesday, July 23. A full attendance of the members 
of the order in that section is earnestly requestetd. 

Charles Wolflin, Vicegerent Snark for southern Indi- 
ana, announces that he wil! kold a concatenation at 
Terre Haute, Ind., early in August. He has already se- 
cured eight candidates, among whom are some of the 
most prominent lumbermen in that section, and expects 
a number of others. 

Vicegerent H. J. MeLaurin will hold a concatenation 
at Columbia, 8. C., July 19. 

A concatenation is being worked up at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and October 9 has been set for the date. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

The general lumber market appears to have withstood 
the excessive heated spell, which has had the whole 
country in its grasp during the past ten days and very 
little change is to be noted in either demand or supply. 
Crop reports, however, are not so encouraging, the latest 
being that corn and oats in Kansas, Missouri and some 
of the other central western states have been hard hit 
and in some sections these crops will fall far below the 
general average. This will naturally have a depress- 
ing effect on the market in those localities. The south- 








west, especially Texas, is also threatened with a failure 





of some of its crops. Wisconsin, Nebraska, Iowa and 
a number of other states need rain badly, and unless 
it be forthcoming at once it will mean a falling off in 
volume of the fall trade, which up to the present time 
has been more than ordinary. 

* * * 


As the time approaches for the dealer to stock up for 
fall trade the same old trouble of car shortage bobs 
up again and even at this stage of the game is being 
felt. The opinion is that it will be greater and last 
longer than ever before. The railroads, notwithstanding 
their past experience, have apparently had little success 
in overcoming this difficulty, in either equipment or 
motive power, and this serious feature, in connection 
with the labor question, especially in the south, which 
is becoming more and more pronounced, makes the lot 
of the mill man anything but a happy one, and will 
mean the continuance of low stocks at the mills, inabil- 
ity to fill orders with anything like promptness. 


* * * 


The mills on the Atlantic coast report great activity 
and are working overtime. Weather conditions up to 
present week have been very propitious for their opera- 
tions and they have been taking advantage of it. Dur- 
ing the past week rains have somewhat retarded logging 
operations in the woods, causing. a temporary lull in 
that direction. The mill men report plenty of orders 
in hand, sufficient to maintain the present range of 
values, On the Pacific coast the export business is look- 
ing up again and several large orders have been re- 
ceived. Local business is also good. These mills are also 
complaining of the threatened car shortage which will 
be intensified by the immense movement of grain now 
being harvested. 

* * * 

The expectation of immense wheat crops from Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and South Dakota, together with 
the steady demand from other white pine markets, au- 
gurs well for a continued activity in that line and deal- 
ers are steadily pouring orders for their fall require- 
ments into the mills, the majority of them to be filled 
as soon as possible. The recent advance in some items 
has seemingly had no effect on buyers, whose only ob- 
ject appears to be to stock up and protect themselves 
against future advances and shortages. Stocks at the 
mills are badly broken and conditions at those points are 
growing worse, if anything. No doubt if expectations 
as to crops shall be realized there will be another ad- 
vance in some items on or immediately after August 1. 


ue * 7 


The demand for yellow pine has slackened up a bit 
but not enough to allow the mills to get their stocks in 
any kind of shape against fall business. Inquiries for 
future delivery are quite numerous, a great many being 
for large lots. Buyers are seeking concessions from the 
list, which the manufacturers are not inclined to grant, 
and prices are maintained in the majority of cases 
strictly at the list. The semi-annual meeting of the yel- 
low pine manufacturers at St. Louis next week will 
probably result in no general advance in the present 
list, though some items will undoubtedly be raised. The 
labor question is still a factor militating against the 
accumulation of stocks at the mills and conditions in 
that respect are no better than for some time past. 

* . * 


Hardwoods are enjoying a little better demand, while 
values remain in the same old rut, though improvement 
is reported from some markets. Manufacturers are 
more cheerful than dealers. Consumption is on the in 
crease, the present conditions of affairs cannot hold 
out forever and optimists in this branch of the trade 
look forward to better times when the fall trade shall 
have started in. Plain white and red oak are receiving 
the most attention, with no change in price. Quartered 
white is holding its own, while quartered red is slug- 
gish, with very little inquiry. Stocks at the mills 
though light in most sections are sufficient to take care 
of current demand. The export trade is picking ‘up 
with a slightly increased inquiry. 

* * * 


The cypress situation remains unchanged and mills 
report themselves as loaded up with business. While 
stocks of dry lumber are light the assortment is better 
and there is every indication that orders can be taken 
care of with ordinary promptness. List is asked and re- 
ceived and the prospects are that the firmness which 
this wood has shown will keep up. Cypress shingles 
are still scarce and ruling firm in price. 

* * * 


Poplar stocks at the mills are on the increase and are 
fairly well assorted, with values remaining stationary 
on the better grades. The outlook is for an increasing 
demand, which will result in the maintenance of the 
present list. There is a scarcity of clear Lr and 
wagon box boards and the stocks of squares are light. 


There is every appearance of improvement in demand 
in North Carolina pine and consequently values have 
a rising tendency, no doubt assisted by the advance 
in white pine. Supplies in the hands of dealers are 
normal. Dressed lumber seems to have the better de- 
mand, with a better call for box material. 


In the shingle trade red cedars are the whole thing. 
There is a noticeable shortage of stock for immediate 
shipment and some of the manufacturers will not prom- 
ise anything under thirty days and say that they have 
orders in hand to keep them busy for the next sixty 
days. The demand is very heavy from all sections and 
dealers are having a hard time to supply current needa. 
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In point of values there is a rising tendency and an 
advance is looked for in the very near future. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Demand for white pine in this market con- 
tinues urgent, prices are constantly hardening, and the 
situation generally from the yard as well as the car 
shipping standpoint is unprecedented in recent years. 
The building industry is now reaching enormous propor- 
tions in both city and country and indications are plainly 
favorable for a continuance of the present demand 
through the summer and a substantial increase in the 
fall. 

Prices are advancing without needing much help from 
price list committees or associations. Many of the 
advances that are being made are by individual firms who 
recognize in the strength of their own demand the 
scarcity of stock elsewhere, As these advances are being 
paid without dispute, they seem abundantly justified by 
the logic of the situation. Quite a number of orders 
are coming in at the wholesale yards upon which prices 
are not indicated, the main anxiety of the retailer being 
to secure the stuff. Chicago yard dealers during the 
past week have enjoyed something like a return of the 
old times. Many of the former customers of this market 
who have not been buying here for years are now send 
ing in numerous orders for both straight and mixed 
carloads. This signifies that conditions in the north 
are becoming rather tense and that the Chicago dealers 
will be called upon by their retail friends this fall to a 
greater extent than has been the case since the early 
90's. 

The advance in prices recently made by the Missis- 
sippi Valley and Wisconsin white pine associations had 
been anticipated to a great extent by individual mem- 
bers of those bodies. Several items of common lumber, 
including dimension, Nos. 1 and 2 boards, 12-inch No. 3 
boards, 4-inch No. 4 fencing and 6-inch No. 1, 2 and 3 
fencing, were advanced 50 cents. Inch shop common 
was advanced $1.50 and clear finish $1. A, C and D 
siding were advanced from $1.50 to $2.50, while B siding 
was reduced from 50 cents to $1. Late last week the 
Chicago dealers held a meeting and recommended that 
advances be made on A and clear of $2 and on B and C 
of $1, while 12-inch No. 1 boards and 6-inch No. 
1 fencing were also advanced $1. These items are all 
scarce and might stand slightly more of an advance. 

In the face of a dire scarcity of lumber at initial 
points and an extraordinary demand from the yards, 
dealers in this market are still disposed to cut prices on 
local bills. That this should be the case is greatly to be 
deplored, there being absolutely no justification for any 
dealer shading his price a nickel. Nearly all of the 
yards are handling all the trade they can take care of 
and some have to turn down orders because of their 
inability to deliver within a specified time. Their plan 
ing mills are running full time and why prices should 
be shaded under such circumstances is a mystery. 

Water receipts have been limited chiefly to hemlock 
during the week and sales have been rather slow. Prices 
on hemlock range from $9 to $9.50 for piece stuff and 
from $9.50 to $10 for inch. Most of the local yards seem 
to have about all the stock they care for at present and 
are no longer free buyers, as was the case earlier in the 
season. Some hemlock lath are offered and are now bring- 
ing $2.50, which is a pretty good price for that class of 
stock. No. 1 white pine lath are quoted at $3.25 to $3.50. 
No. 1 mixed lath at $2.75 to $3. White cedar shingles 
are still advancing in price and are worth anywhere from 
$2.45 to $2.55 in cargo lots for 10-inch and from $2.35 
to $2.45 for 8-inch. Freights are steady, with tonnage 
in fair demand. 

During the month of June, 1901, permits were taken 
out for the construction of 627 new structures, with an 
estimated cost of $4,090,950. The comparison for sev- 
eral years past is as follows: 








No. Feet 
YEAR. Buildings. Frontage. Cost. 
SO BOE 60500 ewan’ 627 18,670 $4,090,950 
ree 335 8,570 1,111,900 
OSS are 368 10,363 1,854,175 
ty FED y « eso Sewn note 327 9,661 1,891.600 
{ree 436 10,877 1,886,050 
SO, Re. 6 06s Sew ES 730 18,323 3,730,295 


The prosperity in the building line in Chicago this 
year is abundantly set forth in the following figures: 


——1901——_ —1900.——— 

MONTH. No. Est. Value. No. Est. Value. 
January .....302 $1,912,165 167 $ 885,380 
February. ...247 1,538,830 108 484,300 
March ...... 591 2,410,280 167 269,400 
a. ERS 659 2,992,640 202 662,960 
A 719 4,835,100 295 1,122,600 
James 6A 591 4,090,950 335 1,111,900 


Totals. .3,109. $17,779,965 1,274 $4,536,540 
The increase in number of permits issued the present 
year over the corresponding six months of 1900 is 1,835, 
while the increase in estimated value of buildings is 
$13,243,420. 


Chicago Building Permits. 


Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for the 
week ending July 6, 1901, for which permits were 
issued were as follows: 


CLASS. No. Total Value. 
Saseae 00 B BAO © ow ccc cccn 3e $ 83,350 
SS eS eee See 3 22,000 
BOG 60 BORD Fok. vic oe ccc 2 29,000 
mee te... BORED 4.0.0 icc veccces 4 145,000 
Of EES! OS! a eae 1 70,000 
Garrett Biblical Institute........ 1 00,000 

Te RO rn eae, 44 $649,350 

Totals for preceding week... 75 776,350 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 6. 





LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

1901 ..sececvcccecccces coccccsces 46,041,000 5,399,000 
1900 ..cccccccceccccccccescccces cesees cceeeesess G0, 779,000 4,168,000 
INCTOABE «0.000 cece cccecscccese ces + eeeeeeeeeel0,262,000 1,231,000 


DOCTOBBE 0.0000 ccc cece ccc ccce cess cece cece 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to JULY 6, INCLUSIVE. 











LUMBER. SHINGLES 
IDOL ...ccevcecccecciccvcccccccessvsecssecessen sss sOOOiTaeneee ImaeenOUl 
TODD. ccvccccce.ccosccccccsesesecnccceseccconces-sOOReet eee 160,580,000 
TROPORED 6000. coccecsccscvccccceve vesccces 107,000 000 
DOCPORBC 0000 cccccercccccces cescceccccccce 20,606,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 6. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
SOO) ésbecchecsd +++ 14,643,000 2,417.000 
SPUD ntsccsdnsn - 13,366 000 3,556,000 
Increase...... 1,277,000 
Decrease. ° ° 1,139,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JULY 6, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1001 . oc00- ee ee ll, 
ee ll 
PROEIO Soc ncicnsne'csevnscess ness cccscccecs. DOERR SERDERO 
Decrease... oe see 





Minneapolis, Minn. July 10.—The volume of busi- 
ness being transacted in the local market is of ample 
proportions and highly satisfactory for this season of 
the year. Owing to the fact that large quantities have 
been contracted for during the last ten days, for both 
inunediate and future delivery, the situation is very 
much stronger than the weekly table of receipts and 
shipments would indicate. Shipments are being cur- 
tailed to some extent, due to the delay in procuring 
cars, as noted in another column, and the weekly ship- 
ments from this time forward will without much ques- 
tion show a wider fluctuation than at any previous 
time during the year, due to this cause. 

The situation in white pine is very strong at this 
writing and it is freely predicted that the advances re- 
cently made by the price list committee do not repre- 
seat all that will be done along this line during the fall 
mouths. It is more than probable that another meet- 
ing of the committee will be held before the end of 
thirty days and that further action will be taken with 
regard to items on the list which are still on too low 
a basis. 

Assortments with local manufacturers were never so 
badly broken as at the present time, and with a fall 
demand already taking shape there is no prospect of any 
immediate, improvement. Nearly all descriptions of 
lumber on which an advance was ordered a week ago 
are in short supply, notably timber and some desirable 
lengths in inch boards. In filling orders for these 
goods at this time many manufacturers are obliged to 
ship green lumber. 

Production of white pine continues under favorable 
conditions. The log supply at this point and other 
northern manufacturing centers is abundant. It is 
estimated that there are now 100,000,000 feet of logs 
available in the boom above Minneapolis, and these 
will “be replenished as soon as the supply shall be ex- 
liausted by logs now being driven down the river. There 
is also a considerable quantity of logs coming in by rail 
all the time. Receipts for the week ending yesterday 
by rail were 2,928,000 feet, on the basis of 6,000 feet 
to the car. 

At down river points conditions pertaining to the 
precuction of white pine are not so favorable. Several 
of the mills at La Crosse have been obliged to close 
down, while Iowa mills have had more or less trouble 
with their log supply for the past six weeks. The short- 
age in production at those points is throwing more 
buyers into this market, with the result that the local 
situation has been strengthened. 

Table of receipts and shipments from this point for 
the past week is as follows: 


Day— Receipts. Shipments. 
MENRI Gs 35-55 ds sewades Rae 300,000 1,560,000 
eer een 405,000 2,340,000 
EE 5005 10 0:40 so Res ee 330,000 1,620,000 
IE Ngee Sk she 9 iets el ae biarele 890,000 = 1,800,000 

ee I ae nen ee ee 375,000 960,000 
DRIER pico, Wiha Sorat ihack = nto 195,000 1,485,000 
ND eS aa sine s > od Stee 1,995,000 + 9,765,000 
Totals last week ........ 1,685,000 9,540,000 
Co heey 360,000 225,000 
Corresponding week 1900..... 1,350,000 6,960,000 





Saginaw Valley. Trade holds good for the season, 
much better than a year ago in both demand and prices. 
The trading is largely in small lots running from a 
few cars up. No large lots are reported to have been 
bought or sold. Nearly all of the stock coming in was 
bought early in the season for future delivery. Of 
course local dealers buy desirable lots from mill firms 
at interior points running from 50,000 fect upward, 
and it is railed here and goes into the yards. The yard 
trade is also good, the volume of business be'ng large 
for the season. Stocks are somewhat broken but that 
is to be expected in white pine. Every dealer seen 
speaks satisfactorily, hopefully and cententedly regard- 
ing the business situation and the prospect for the 
remainder of the year. There is a lot of lumber yet 
to come here for local dealers from other points. Prices 
are well maintained at previously announced quotations. 





North Tonawanda, N.Y. While some white pine 
dealers think that business is not as brisk as for some 
weeks past, others are of the opinion that it is every 
bit as good, orders and inquiries coming in as briskly 
as at any time during the month just passed. Prices 


continue very stiff and it only requires an advance on 
the part of the western dealers to create a stronger 
The situ- 


price list at this and other eastern markets. 





ation surrounding the scarcity of stock has not been 
relieved and the opinion prevails that it will not be 
for another month at least. All grades of barn boards 
seem to be especially scarce. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a very brisk trade in all 
grades of white and norway pine. Scarcity of supply 
and unexpectedly large demand is the order of things 
everywhere, though it is not claimed that the call is 
as brisk east as it is in the middle west. Still there 
are no pine dealers that are short of business. It is 
the supply more than anything else that is troubling 
this market. The saw mill district was never so bare 
of unsold pine. We hear of an advance of $4 on uppers 
in Chicago and are very uncertain what to do, for no- 
body wants to see such an advance in the trade gen- 
erally. There is no necessity in the matter of building 
and there is risk of trouble. Labor is very high and 
now to put such prices on material is risky. Still 
it is not for the jobber to try to dictate anything. He 
is helpless between the producer and the consumer, 
When the consumer is willing to pay a fair price more 
than the producer will take the jobber can live. So 
the dealers here have quietly gone over their lists 
and set prices ahead more or less. As a rule they are 
not saying how much they have advanced. They are 
afraid of both buyer and seller. 


——_—e——eoeoroorr 


Boston, Mass. The white pine men have some lum- 
ber to sell but, strange to say, they want good money 
for it, and if Mr. Buyer does not happen to have good 
money and the disposition to pay it he can content him- 
self with something else. The upper grades of the lum- 
ber are scarce and high in price, but the yards come to 
it gracefully, except in instances where they have dis- 
covered something else which must take the place of 
the old standby. Lower grades, although naturally 
not as independent in their feeling as the upper, are 
still strong and are not shoved at the yard man so as 
to embarrass him. 





Baltimore, Md. While no changes have taken place 
in prices a stronger tone seems to prevail and there are 
indications of a brisker movement. As yet the improve- 
ment consists of a firmer tone rather than an advance 
in values, but if the demand continue active the quota- 
tions may be expected to go up. In this division of 
the trade, too, dressed lumber seems to have the advant- 
age over rough lumber, and the planing mills have 
enough orders to keep them running full time. 





Philadelphia, Pa. White pine continues to be a very 
strong wood and is moving well, though not in a very 
active manner, A still further stiffening is looked for 
soon, 





Spruce. 





New York City. There is still a decided absence of 
activity to be noted in the call for this stock, yet fig- 
ures quoted during the past month are being firmly ad- 
hered to and there is no offer to cut; prices at the mills 
would hardly admit of it. Quotations are, by boat, $17 
to $19.50; rail, $18 to $20.50. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Spruce dealers are able to 
fill orders much more satisfactorily than for some time, 
the new cut being ready for consumption. The demand 
is not as good as earlier in the season and from all 
appearances the tone of the market is likely to become 
weaker shortly. Prices are unaltered. 


“_—TOeeeooorwr 


Boston, Mass. The market is firm for a certainty 
and prices on the general level are something higher 
during the week, although no concerted action Be been 
taken and it is hoped that none will be. The list is 
more and more ignored and each sizable purchase is 
made with its own bargain as to price. Anything out 
of the yard run is looked at with much shaking of the 
head by the salesman and immediately out comes the 
pencil for a special price. 


Bangor, Me. Local quotations on spruce are: Yard 
orders, $14.50 to $15.50 a thousand; frames, $15.50 to 
$17; New York deals, $14 to $16. Latest advices 
received here from New York are to the effect that 
few random cargoes are arriving, and that these have 
all been placed without difficulty at fair prices—say, 
$15 to $16 a thousand for ordinary narrow, $16 to 
$17 for extra well made up schedules of 6, 8, 9 and 10- 
inch, and $17.50 to $19 for wide, according to length 
etc. The demand in New York is moderate and heavy 
shipments would doubtless force concessions in price. 

PBA LLLP 


Philadelphia, Pa. There is a very good demand and 
the mills have about all the business they can attend 
to. Spruce lath are in good demand.. The market 
prices remain unchanged. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The interest of the cedar trade is largely 
centered on white cedar shingles, which are extremely 
scarce and, following the lead of the red cedar shingles 
from the Pacific coast as well as shingles made in the 
south and east, are soaring skyward, sales of 10-inch 
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shingles having been made this week as high as $2.55 in 
bulk lots, which is an advance of 20 cents since May 1. 
Posts and poles are in for an active trade, long telegraph 
poles being especially scarce and wanted, having nearly 
doubled in price within the past three months. The out- 
look for trade during the balance of the season continues 
fair. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for posts and poles is 
normal, and while no large sales are reported there is 
apparently enough trade to hold prices fairly firm. 
The most noticeable feature of the white cedar market 
is the tendency toward an advance in the price of 
shingles. Owing to the advances in the price of red 
cedar shingles and the unusual demand for white cedars 
it was deemed advisable by the Northwestern Cedar- 
men’s Association to authorize a further advance in 
the list rates. Much the same conditions obtain in 
this market as in the red cedar market. Practically all 
the available goods have been sold and holders of cars 
fit for immediate shipment are enabled to demand ma- 
terial advances over regular quotations. Handlers in 
this city have been compelled to discontinue taking or- 
ders for lack of stock and the scarcity in the manufac- 
turing districts seems to be general. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. ‘There is a fair volume of business in hard- 
woods, but no improvement can yet be recorded in prices. 
Consumption is going forward at an enormous rate in 
all woodworking channels, but stocks of lumber continue 
to be freely offered and even those who are disposed to 
ask better prices find themselves unable to obtain them 
if they wish to keep in touch with their trade. The 
only hope of dealers and conservative holders is that 
when those who have been foremost in forcing their 
lumber on the market shall have disposed of their lum 
ber there will then be an opportunity for the balance of 
the trade to secure better values. As demand is keep- 
ing up and consumption is steady and heavy it is hoped 
that such a desirable condition of affairs may be 
reached early this fall. : 

[t is evident that present conditions will not last 
much longer if consumption keeps up at its present 
gait, whica now seems likely. The crop prospects are 
fair in most localities and in some places are above the 
average, with the result that the manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements will probably show a heavier out- 
put this year than ever before. For the furniture woods 
also demand is heavy, but stocks of raw material seem 
still heavier. The interior finish factories are having 
plenty of work, while in car building and wagon manu- 
fucture the quantity of lumber used is uncommonly 
heavy. With such a flattering industrial showing there 
is no reason why the hardwood lumber industry should 
not soon share in the prosperity that within a few 
months has come to other departments of the lumber 
business, 

Plain white and plain red oak are still moving more 
heavily than any of the other hardwoods, but have 
scarcely been helped in the matter of price. Quartered 
white oak sells fairly well and ought to be a good 
investment on the basis of present quotations. Quar- 
tered red oak remains low and is practically a drug on 
the market, but according to all precedent ougnt also to 
be a good stock to invest in. Dimension oak is active 
and is really about the only kind of material in the 
oak line that brings a fair price to the producer. Ash 
and hickory are not moving well excepting in the wagon 
sizes, which are in good request. Of the other southern 
woods, cottonwood and gum, which are usually active, 
are now quiet with prices rather soggy. 

In the line of northern hardwoods basswood is the 
undoubted leader. It is in excellent demand and moves 
readily at fair prices. Maple is rather dull and values 
are not being as well maintained as earlier in’ the 
season. The maple flooring men, however, say that 
they are having a splendid trade and that their stocks 
are reduced to practically nothing. Should this situa- 
tion im manufactured stock continue it should ulti- 
mately exercise a favorable influence upon rough stock. 
Birch is going heavily into consumption, but stocks are 
so large that little hope is experienced by manufac- 
turers that prices will show improvement this season. 
Black ash and elm are in evident oversupply and values 
continue low. 


ee 


Minneapolis, Minn. The market has been unusually 
quiet during the past two weeks. Demand has not been 
up to normal for the season and the volume of business 
done has been unusually small. Buyers are not on the 
market and are apparently not desirous of purchasing 
at this time. It is predicted by handlers that greater 
activity will be noticeable after August 1, but no heavy 
sales are looked for previous to that time. 





St. Louis, Mo. No St. Louis dealer can or does 
claim that trade is other than dull. In fact there is 
less business being transacted than at any other time 
since election last fall. With the exception of 1-inch 
plain red oak there is no wood on the hardwood list 
which is having a trade anything like normal for 
the season nor which is bringing as high prices as pre- 
vailed prior to the election. In other words, the hard- 
wood people are having a long siege of inactivity which 
is becoming extremely tiresome and annoying. Some’ 
of the branches of trade which depend upon the farmer 
demand, such as the furniture, implement and wagon 
trades, have had a set back of late as a result of the 
continued lack of rain in the western country. This 


may prevent as rapid development of the fall trade as 
otherwise would have been the case, but no one seriously 
expects it to have a material effect upon the demand 
from the factories. 

Salesmen drumming the country furniture factory 
trade report that it is useless to try to effect sales until 
the furniture exposition at Grand Rapids shall close. 
The majority of the manufacturers are attending that 
exposition and are taking in an unusual number of 
orders. In direct results this year’s exposition prom- 
ises to eclipse all others. 

Strictly local business has not improved in any par- 
ticular since last report and sales have been extremely 
light. The factories are filled up with orders but have 
enough stock on hand to supply their present needs 
and do not feel the necessity of buying except to fill 
in. Receipts are lighter than at any other time this 
year, which is very satisfactory under present condi- 
tions and there is little difficulty in disposing of the 
stock now arriving. 

One-inch plain red oak is the best stock on the hard- 
wood list. On the local market it is bringing a high 
price and it is very desirable because of its scarcity. 
One-inch plain white oak is also in good demand and 
there is a fair sale for thick white oak. Quartered 
white is finding a ready market here but the demand 
is by no means aggressive, as stocks are in fair shape. 
Quartered red is very dull and marked price conces- 
sions must be made in order to move it. The demand 
for bridge plank and other special stock is excellent 
and promises to remain good during the rest of the 
season. Common wagon stock, cut to size, is also sala- 
ble and at fair prices. 

There is little demand for ash and it is in light evi- 
dence in present receipts. Elm, maple and sycamore 
are in this same class, 

The cottonwood people report that they can see some 
slight change for the better when comparison is made 
with a month ago, but present sales are still abnor- 
mally light. Gum is also still in the dumps, but some 
recent transactions are reported which aggregate up- 
wards to 1,000,000 feet. Prices on both cottonwood 
and gum show no improvement, but the situation is 
such that it will take little change for the better to 
cause a slight advance. 

Se i i 

Memphis, Tenn. Perhaps the best way to describe 
this market would be to say, prices firm, demand good 
and inquiries plentiful. This condition is not peculiar 
to any one kind of lumber but is general all along the 
list, the only exceptions being cottonwood and sap gum. 
Quartered oak is being sought after more vigorously 
than for some months. The stock on hand, however, is 
very light and unless the mills cut more of this lumber 
than they have for a long time the supply in this ter- 
ritory will be rapidly exhausted. Ash is still in good 
demand at full prices and the same may be said of 
cypress. Plain oak is moving quite freely and in some 
sizes is practicably unobtainable. 





New Orleans, La. Only the abundance of tonnage 
and the very low freight rates are inducing any export 
shipments of hardwoods. Those exporters who are tak- 
ing advantage of these conditions to handle orders are 
not making anything like the profits they were wont to 
collect on similar transactions. It begins to look very 
much as if the market on the other side is going to take 
its own time about recovering, and the reports of the 
domestic market are none too encouraging, either. Man- 
ufacturers do not profess to see any change for the bet- 
ter in the situation, either real or prospective. The 
only comfort they can extract from present conditions is 
that things cannot get much worse. 


a a a 


New York City. It is generally admitted that this 
is the quiet season for hardwoods, and yet the factories 
using this stock are quite busy. Makers of hardwood 
doors and moldings, however, are not doing so much. 
Plain oak is the feature of the market and it is being 
quoted a little higher, from $37 to $39. Poplar, too, 
is quite steady at from $37 to $38 for firsts and sec- 
onds, and squares at $41 to $43. Quartered oak ranges 
from $56 to $62, while ash is firm at $37 to $40. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Still slow in the hardwood trade, 
but everybody is hopeful. Two Buffalo hardwood deal- 
ers put themselves on record this week by jointly pre- 
dicting that there would be an advance in quartered 
oak inside of ninety days. They placed the selling 
»price of inch first and seconds here at $52. As a rule 
the amount of dry oak is not large. Some of those who 
complain hardest say that they are within forty to 
fifty days of the saw, but that condition does not pre- 
vail generally. There is plenty of oak, but not much 
surplus. There is considerable report: of sales of low 
grade hardwood of almost any sort, the price being about 
as low as the grade. Reported sales of common quartered 
white oak at $30 are made, though $31 seems to be the 
more usual price. As a rule there is not much com- 
plaint of cutting the price or overdoing the drumming, 
though it appears to be a fact that if a dealer expects 
to sell hardwood lumber he must get out and hustle 
among the buyers. 





Boston, Mass. The entire group of hardwoods seems 
to be marking time and awaiting developments, and 
there is nothing in sight that encourages one to believe 
that the forward march order will come at once. The 
situation is not in any degree unsatisfactory or dis- 
couraging, in view of the fact that prices do not respond 
to the laggard movements of sales but keep up remark- 
ably strong on moderate demands. This argues, of 


course, a light supply at the mills, which will be drawn 
upon by all sections of the country, and old New Eng- 
land must keep in line or go without lumber. In quar- 
tered oak prices do not ease off materially, but it is 
difficult to obtain much better than $60 on choice stock. 
Plain oak is in much better demand and, viewed in com- 
parison with quartered oak, might be said to be decid- 
edly active. White ash is again reported a little quiet, 
although there is something doing in the offices where 
a specialty is made of this lumber. Brown ash has 
virtually overtaken the white in price and is quoted at 
$40 to $42, which also would cover the price of the 
white. Maple is something of a laggard, also, and 
there is no particular change in the price. It is quite 
off the season for maple flooring, although there is a 
fair demand for small yard stocks, but no large orders 
seeking a source of supply. Cherry is, of course, still 
high and, in fact, there being none offering there is 
no quotable price on it at present. 





Baltimore, Md. Whereas pronounced quiet prevailed 
until recently and many dealers did not hesitate to 
characterize the trade as dull, the interference with mill- 
ing and logging operations attributable to the floods in 
West Virginia and Tennessee seems to have quickened 
the demand. Uncertainty as to delivery has stimulated 
the desire to get stocks and the trade has increased 
perceptibly and the hardwood business presents a hope- 
ful aspect. A little more life is reported in the export 
line. Foreign buyers are disposed to offer somewhat 
better terms and a reaction from the conditions which 
have prevailed for some time seems likely. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Demand is quiet and prices prac- 
tically unchanged. Good dry stocks can always find 
buyers. Dry chestnut continues scarce and choice lots 
are quickly picked up. Red oak is moving fairly well 
and cherry of the proper kind, as usual, is in demand. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. There is decidedly more inquiry for hem- 
lock than has been the case for some time past in car- 
load lots to the retail trade. Shipments of hemlock 
by water continue heavy and prices for bulk lots are 
holding barely steady. The high prices for white pine 
and norway should, however, result in a decided Met 
terment of the hemlock situation this fall, and many 
lumbermen are laying in considerable stocks of hem- 
lock in anticipation of such an improvement. The 
interior mills report a good trade, with prices on a 
fairly firm basis. 








Saginaw Valley. A lot of hemlock has been bought of 
interior mill firms by local dealers. The market is 
fairly good and dry lumber has been worked off better 
than expected early in the season. The stocks are 
being sold at $8 to $10.50 and as high as $11.50 has 
been realized for choice lots. The output for the year 
in eastern Michigan will be 40 percent smaller than 
last year. 





New York City. This stock is stiffening in price in 
view of the excellent demand; in fact, dealers cannot 
ship all that is being called for, The new cut of logs 
is not in while the old cut is rapidly being thinned 
out, with the mills extremely short of certain lengths, 
so slow shipments are the rule. The base price is well 
held to, no talk or hint of cutting prices being heard. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Hemlock dealers at this 
market are catering to a brisk trade and, although 
considerable stock, mostly well seasoned, has been 
brought here from Michigan by vessel lately, there is 
little in the market that has not been sold. There is 
no disposition to lessen the prices that have prevailed 
all the season. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The hemlock trade is still reported 
as quiet and promises to remain so for a while. The 

rice is allowed to remain where it is—$13 for base. 

roducers are getting their logs ready for fall sawing 
and taking the situation easy, not apparently anxious 
to urge the demand on to any extent. The price of 
hemlock bark is the great feature of the trade now, it 
being $7.75 on cars at shipping station; last year it 
was down to $5. As nobody complains of the trade it 
may be set down as fairly good. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There is a good movement and the 
market continues firm at unaltered prices. Stocks of 
l’ennsylvania lumber are much broken and dry stocks of 
any manufacture are scarce. The Williamsport mills 
are shipping nearly as fast as they manufacture; there 
is not much time given the lumber to dry and there is 
no opportunity to accumulate dry stocks. The mills 
would turn out more hemlock at this time if they could 
get the necessary labor to run another turn, but mill 
help is scarce, West Virginia hemlock is holding a very 
firm place in the market and there is no trouble in mar- 
keting it. Boards, however, are scarce. The action of 
the Pittsburg men in reaffirming their list has had a 
very good effect on this market. Lath are in demand. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. The volume of stock at the mills has shown 
a heavy increase during the past few months, stocks 
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being well assorted and manufacture proceeding stead- 
fly, but there has been no perceptible weakening of 
rices on the better grades, although common and cull 
love displayed some falling off. Clear poplar is scarce 
{n this market, ae are also wagon box boards. There 
has been a heavy demand for poplar squares this sea» 
son, but stocks are light and prices have remained firm. 
The outlook for poplar this fall is for a steadily 
increasing demand, in which case there will scarcely 
be any deflection in the price list from present quo- 
tations. 
—_—e—eeoroOom 

Boston, Mass. The present condition is eminently 
satisfactory to all hands. Poplar sells readily at $38 
to $40 for l-inch Nos, 1 and 2; the demand at that is 
strong and no concessions for nice stock are reported. 
The lower grades continue to sag somewhat and it ap- 
pears that really a new level of values must obtain per- 
manently, as there is continually a greater proportion of 
low grade stuff cut by the poplar men. 


—aeeaa 


Baltimore, Md. Poplar values have not suffered in 
consequence of the freshets throughout Virginia and 
West Virginia. The floods came at an inopportune 
time and caused much damage, but this will in part 
bie made good by the prevalence of high values for 
desirable stocks. Large numbers of logs were washed 
away and the operation of mills was to a considerable 
extent interfered with, but an accumulation of supplies 
beyond the requirements of the trade is not now to 
be even remotely apprehended and the wood rules very 
firm. As was to be expected under the circumstances, 
more or less delay is occasioned by the floods. 





Pacific Coast. 


Portiand, Ore. An easier feeling in freights has 
started up the export lumber trade again, and some 
good sized orders for oriental shipment are under con- 
sideration. Engagements to go from Portland by 
steamer to the far east this month cover 9,000,000 feet, 
a third of which is on government account for Manila. 
The rail trade is hampered a little in places by shortage 
of ears, and with an enormous wheat crop coming along 
soon it is feared that this trouble will be aggravated. 
Local demand for lumber continues heavy and there 
is more of a call from the grain belt for lumber for 
warehouse purposes than ever before. Box factories 
are running night and day and have difficulty in keep- 
ing up with their orders for fruit boxes. Sash, doors 
and shingles are also in big demand. No changes in 
prices are reported although the competition in the rail 
business is pretty fierce and the profits small in most 
cases. Pursuant to agreement, most of the logging 
camps shut down before the Fourth, and by remaining 
idle long enough the loggers expect to keep prices at 
their present level. At present the loggers seem to have 
the best end of the proposition. 





—errrno"" 


Tacoma, Wash. Although this is the particularly 
dull season of the year generally, the coast lumber mar- 
ket continues firm. Orders are not coming in at this 
moment as heavy as they were, but most of the mills 
have orders enough ahead to carry them over the dull 
period. The success of the wheat crop east of the 
mountains ‘is now said to be assured and this will re- 
sult in a heavy business in common grades for the 
coast mills: The recent 15-cent rate from Oregon to 
interior California points has thrown a number of cargo 
mills into the car market, a result which some manu- 
facturers do not like. Current charter rates are firm 
with. only a moderate demand from the foreign market. 
A number of large orders for foreign shipment are in 
prospect. During June Tacoma shipped 1,485,000 feet 
to foreign ports, and cargoes aggregating 5,771,000 feet 
coastwise. 





Southern Pine. 





St. Louls, Mo. Wholesalers in this section of the 
country take various views of the situation, as a result 
of the long continued drouth in the western corn coun- 
try. Very unfavorable reports have come in from west- 
ern Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas and southern Ne- 
braska where it is felt there will not be a half crop. 
East of the river and in the more northern country 
corn reports are entirely satisfactory, and there is no 
reason why a good business in yellow pine should not 
be expected from these sections. Local dealers having 
a trade in the eastern country say that they have 
noticed a slight decrease in the demand during the 
past week attributable entirely to the lack of rain. 
Trade is still heavy in the eastern and northern coun- 
try. A number of the local wholesalers take the stand 
that the failure of the corn crop will not have as seri- 
ous an effect upon the fall business as many seem to 
think, basing their claims upon the fact that wheat 
shows a heavy yield, and it is in only limited sections 
of the country where corn is in bad shape. However, 
the failure of the corn crop will have a detrimental 
effect upon the situation but there is no reason for feel- 
ae) panicky. 

he bulk of the present business is with the larger 
cities, where building is booming, but there is more 
volume to the country trade than is normal for this 
season. Jt is admitted that some of the country orders, 


especially those being placed by the line yards, should 
really be classed as fall business for the reason that 
they are placed mainly to take advantage of the prices, 
which will probably be higher in the near future, and 
to obtain delivery before the car shortage shall set in. 
Still, the fact that country stocks are generally lower 
than is usual at this season undoubtedly has its effect 
upon the situation. Stocks at the mills are even lower 
than they were a month ago and are constantly decreas- 
ing. No. 1 common boards, dimension and finish are 
generally reported in light supply. The mills cutting 
timbers and factory flooring for the city trade are 
filled to overflowing with orders, as are also those 
getting out railroad and other special material. The 
mills are unable to accumulate any yard stock in order 
to prepare for the fall trade. The demand from the 
local dealers continues heavy and is for all classes of 
stock. 
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Chicago. Local trade continues first class, the mill 
representatives here reporting a continyation of the 
large volume of business that has prevailed for several 
months, added to which is a scarcity of dry stock for 
immediate shipment. The yellow pine demand all through 
the north during the spring and summer has been at 
the maximum, with a steady call for all items of yard 
stock as well as for railroad timbers, car sills and car 
material generally. 

The excellent yellow pine trade that has been wit- 
nessed in the southwest during the past month or so 
has been largely predicated upon good crops. The wheat 
crop realized all expectations, but the prospects now 
are that the corn crop will be a practical failure in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, in which event a natural cur- 
tailment will occur in the lumber demand. As far as 
Nebraska and Iowa are concerned no particular damage 
is reported thus far, though the farmers at latest 
accounts were somewhat apprehensive of the outcome. 
Should the damage to the corn crop be general through- 
out the trans-Mississippi section the effect upon the 
yellow pine market might be injurious, but should rain 
come this week or even next week reports indicate that 
a large proportion of the corn crop in the northern sec- 
tion of the corn belt would be saved. 

At the meeting of the yellow pine manufacturers to 
be held in St. Louis next week it is expected that the 
question of prices will receive serious consideration. 
At present it is not anticipated that any advance would 
receive general favor, and in the opinion of many the 
yellow pine people will do well if they are able to main- 
tain values at their present level. Should the western 
territory be largely cut off from a consuming standpoint 
it is doubtful whether prices could be successfully main- 
tained, although the marked shortage in white pine 
lumber would of course operate as an offset to a great 
extent. 

The latest advices from the yellow pine mills are of a 
favorable character. Most of the southwestern mills 
have orders on hand for several weeks ahead, but along 
the gulf coast, where more or less dependence is placed 
upon the export trade, the situation is regarded as 
unfavorable. Thus far no widespread price-cutting is 
reported, but the developments of the next two weeks 
will be awaited with interest in all parts of the north 
and east. 
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Kansas City, Mo, There is some speculation here 
as to what will be done in regard to prices at the meet- 
ing of the Southern Lumber Manufacturing Association 
on the 15th. The present dry weather is not encour- 
aging, and if there is no rain in the meantime it is 
not likely that any advances will be made, while should 
the drouth be broken the chances will be favorable to 
an advance, The mills are in poor shape to take care 
of a heavy fall business. Stocks are not only lower than 
they have ever been before at this time of the year, but 
the assortment is very poor and mixed orders are being 
held up right along until the stock can be cut and dried 
out enough for shipment. Mill crews are short every- 
where, either from sickness or because of the trouble in 
getting the men to stay at the mills, and good runs are 
few and far between on this account. A number of the 
mills also complain of lack of water and have to shut 
down for days on this account. Cars are scarce and will 
be hard to get in a short time, as in this section there is 
general complaint that the railroad companies are not 
furnishing enough cars for the wheat. Prices are being 
generally maintained with the possible exception of a 
few items that the manufacturers are anxious to move. 
As there is not much surplus of anything at this time, 
concessions from regular prices are not numerous. The 
demand thus far this month has been light, but there 
is a good inquiry and a general rain will cause a rush 
of yellow pine orders from all over Missouri and Kansas, 





New Orleans, La. Yellow pine manufacturers are so 
well pleased with conditions that many of them are will- 
ing to bet that the coming St. Louis meeting will wit- 
ness advances on pretty nearly the whole Jist. Orders 
continue to hold up with astonishing regularity, and as 
long as things keep coming as they are there is certainly 
every reason for an advance, The mills are not able to 
attend to the business which is offering, and this in spite 
of the fact that they are all running at high pressure. 
Railroad and car materials are in splendid demand, the 
territory from which they are being drawn widening all 
the time. In New Orleans everybody had his hands full 
and there is more building going on than for a number 
of years. In the immediate vicinity of New Orleans 
mills are not suffering from cars, but now that the grain 
season is about to open trouble is expected from this 
source. 


Pensacola, Fila. The market remains about as quoted 
last week, there being very few transactions either in 
timber or lumber. The brokers still demand 104 to 1) 
cents for sawn timber, basis price, but very little 
changes hands at that. Both the Cuban and the South 
American markets remain dull. 





New York City. Continual inquiry for yellow pine 
has sent prices up about $1 a thousand and yet the 
actual business being done is not of sufficiently large 
volume to cause unusual comment. Freights are a 
little firmer than they have been, and supplies on hand 
are fair in proportion to what is usual at about this 
season, 


Philadelphia, Pa. The demand is moderate. The 
market is steady and there is not perhaps so wide a 
difference in the quotations made by the leading houses, 
The mills at any rate are not offering below the mar- 
ket, for they are behind on their orders on account of 
the wet season and are well filled up with work. The 
yard trade is quiet, buyers purchasing only for their 
immediate requirements. Few railroad inquiries are 
out, 





North Carolina Pine. 


Baltimore, Md. North Carolina pine continues to 
improve, together with other woods. Receipts last week 
were moderately large, but the distribution assumed 
such volume that no accumulations resulted and values 
remained either firm or moved upward to some extent. 
Box grades have improved under the influence of a 
more active inquiry from manufacturers who had 
allowed supplies to run low. Kiln dried stocks main- 
tained the advantage gained weeks ago and the entire 
trade appears to be in better shape. The improvement, 
however, continues to affect dressed lumber more than 
rough supplies, and the planing mills are correspond- 
ingly busy. The foreign inquiry has also quickened 
and shipments are yielding larger returns. The out- 
look is in the main decidedly encouraging. 
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New York City. A good call is to be noted for rough 
and dressed lumber, though the latter is in much bet- 
ter demand and the mills are said to be well filled with 
orders. Rough lumber is holding its own and freights 
remain unchanged, Box lumber is not in great demand. 
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Buffalo, N.Y. The advance in white pine has in- 
creased the demand for North Carolina pine. Dealers 
are doing well in a moderate way, as they have been 
for some time. The mills as a rule are considerably 
behind their orders and are not likely to catch up right 
away. It is of course the price that chiefly recommends 
this pine north. No. 1 edge sells here at $22.75, a 
price that is confessed to be at least $12 under the 
corresponding grade of white pine. 





Boston, Mass. The market on rough North Caro- 
lina pine is a trifle weak, although the large houses 
report a fair volume of business. There seems to be a 
greater difference between the prices of the rough stock 
and the dressed than is usual. The mills which ship 
dressed stock are reported filled with orders and holding 
firmly to a price which the buyer accepts without much 
difficulty. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. There is no change of note in the 
conditions. The better grades are moving well at stiff 
prices, but the lower are not in request and are weak. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. Those who anticipated that the demand for 
cypress would fall off during the hot days of midsum- 
mer have not been disappointed, as trade has slackened 
quite materially in the past two weeks, leaving, how- 
ever, a much better business than has usually been 
enjoyed at this time of year. Cypress men are not feel- 
ing bad over the slight decrease of demand that has 
occurred, for the reason that it will give them a long 
sought opportunity to fill out their assortments and ac- 
cumulate a little stock ahead, something they have not 
done in the past year, There appears to be a good 
trade for tank lumber as well as for factory plank, with 
the demand for yard stock slightly above the normal 
for this season. Prices are being maintained everywhere 
with the most scrupulous fidelity to the list. 








St. Louis, Mo. Receipts on old contracts are fairly 
active at this time, one shipment of 700,000 feet having 
arrived this week. New business is somewhat hard to 
secure, probably as a result of the extremely hot 
weather in this northern country. Few wholesalers are 
fully satisfied with the volume of their business but 
claim to be securing a fair number of orders for -fall 
delivery. Local demand is for all grades and prices 
are on a firm basis. Reports from the mills continue 
to show that an abundance of business is being booked 
and that there is no chance to accumulate stocks. 





Kansas City, Mo. The cypress situation has changed 
very little during the past few weeks. Shipments are 
not very prompt and the general demand is keeping the 
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mills loaded with business. The trade from this terri- 
tory is rather quiet just now with the exception of that 
from Oklahoma, but the cypress people are banking on 
a heavy demand from the southwest during the fall 
season. Stocks of dry lumber are light at all the mills, 
but it is reported that the assortment is bette: than 
it was a few weeks ago, and the manufacturers expect 
to take care of their yard trade during the fall with 
reasonable promptness. Orders are taken only at list, 
and until trade conditions change materially cypress 
prices will rule very firm. 





New Orleans, La. The condition of the cypress mar- 
ket continues to be all that could be asked. The 
demand is keeping right up with the supply and, while 
the stocks are being added to, the process of accumula- 
tion is very slow—all too slow, it is feared, to accom- 
modate the fall trade when it opens up. The business 
from the east is getting better all the time and is ex- 
pected to continue to improve. Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Illinois are sending in a world of orders. From the 
west there continues to be a slight decrease, but the 
loss of business from this section is not being felt. 
Orders are being handled now with commendable prompt- 
ness. This is due to the nicely assorted stocks which 
the mills hold. There is plenty of business on hand to 
keep the mills going, and with the business in sight it 
is an absolutely safe hazard that the year will see 25 
percent more cypress sold than last year and at uni- 
formly better prices. The demand for lath is picking 
up some and is expected to be much brisker within the 
next thirty or sixty days. 





New York City. The market is not especially brisk. 
There is an ample supply of stock in hand and, while 
prices have not been affected by the quiet, sluggish ten- 
dency of trade, there is no higher tendency. Freights, 
however, are firmer. 

Boston, Mass, The cypress situation remains un- 
changed, except for additional firmness; as time goes 
on dry lumber becomes more scarce and those who have 
it insist upon a good price for it. This comes from one 
of the largest handlers and voices the sentiment of the 
trade. No lots in any large quantities are observed on 
the horizon and thé fact is there seems to be compara- 
tively little to ship in any condition such as this mar- 
ket, at least, requires. 





Baltimore, Md. Cypress is about holding its own, 
with prices for the better grades very firm or tending 
upward and the less desirable quality and common 
sizes easy. The consumption, however, appears to be 
on the increase. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The market for red cedar shin- 
gles is not well defined at present and quotations vary 
considerably in this city. The shortage of goods for 
immediate shipment is more noticed this week than 
during the latter part of June and apparently the sit- 
uation has not been improved by the usual holiday 
cessation of business in the west coast manufacturing 
districts. Handlers who have bills of lading of cars 
in transit are able to demand their own price for the 
goods. Quotations for such cars range today from $2.65 
to $2.75 for *A*. Clears command about $3. Recent 
inquiries sent to west coast manufacturers in regard to 
the time at which ten cars could be shipped to this 
market brought in replies which were by no means sat- 
isfactory to the sender. Thirty days was the quickest 
shipment promised, while some manufacturers declared 
that they had orders enough to keep them busy for 
sixty days. It is highly probable that further ad- 
vances will be made in the near future, as the demand in 
this market is heavy and many northwestern dealers 
are almost entirely out of stock. 
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Tacoma, Wash. The current shingle demand is still 
holding up firmly and the demand is overlapping the 
supply right along. Shingles are being taken up ahead 
of their actual manufacture, going to the highest bid- 
der, so that prices are working up to a point not 
known in this section for many years. Prices this 
week are no indication of what they may be the week 
following. One heavy buyer reports a difference of 10 
cents in the price he paid for shingles Monday and 
Friday this week. No condition of weather or trade 
has had any unfavorable effect on the shingle market 
in this section. 





Kansas City, Mo. ‘There is no change in the red 
cedar shingle situation with the exception that prices 
have made another jump within the past week and extra 
*“A* are now selling here at $2.81 and the clears 
at $4.20, with some extra quick shipments bringing bet- 
ter prices than these. The demand in this territory 
continves as active as ever, and there is a big demand 
for transit cars, or for shingles that can be loaded at 
once. The dealers will have a hard time to get shingles 
enough to keep them going during the fall season, if 
their trade is good, as in addition to red cedars, there 
is a scarcity of cypress, white pine and redwood shingles. 





New Orleans, La. There will be no change in the 
price of shingles for some months. It was thought pos- 
sible that there would be a few changes at the meeting 
which has just been held here, but after thoroughly dis- 
cussing the situation from every standpoint and taking 


into consideration the extremely small stocks it was 
decided to maintain the present list through the sum- 
mer. The mills are just now working off the last of 
the accumulation of orders which blocked them during 
the spring and are welcoming the opportunity to get 
some dry shingles on hand. Present prices are $3.50 
for 5 and 6-inch bests; $3 for 5 and 6-inch primes, and 
10 cents less for 4-inch shingles. 





Buffalo, N.Y. There are two very distressing fea- 
tures connected with the shingle trade. One is the 
continued advance of red cedars and the other is the 
indifference of pine producers. One Buffalo firm re- 
ports that by a rare chance it has been able to get a 
fair supply of pine from Canada, but that red cedar 
producers refuse to make any sort of quotations, as 
they find prices varying right along from day to day. 
There is a certainty that the supply will be inadequate 
all the season in spite of every effort to replace sales. 
Demand is very good. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The demand is very good, but No. 
1 hearts are in most request and both in cedar and cy- 
press are sold ahead of the mills. A’s are not much 
wanted, 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Cooperage stock is usually rather quiet 
during the months of July and August, but during the 
last week some occasional spasmodic activity has been 
noted in lard tierces, Sales of tierces have been made 
at $1.024, but prices are rather unreliable. There seems 
to be a full supply of stock offered on most items, but 
demand is generally slack and values depressed. There 
is some inquiry for slack barrel cooperage, a few buyers 
evidently having made up their minds that it may be 
a good investment at the going prices, but no sales of 
consequence are reported. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The cooperage market continues 
dull and few sales are reported for the week. Factories 
are well supplied with goods contracted for earlier in 
the season and are making no purchases unless at re- 
duced figures. A strike has been declared by a certain 
class of labor in one of the local barrel producing fac- 
tories, but as yet the movement has not attained suf- 
ficient prominence to affect the market to any extent. 
No. 1 Michigan staves are quoted at from $8 to $8.25, 
but the volume of business at these figures is extremely 
light. 
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St. Louis, Mo. Sales are still on an easy basis. 
Demand is not heavy for the season, but there is no 
accumulation of stock in St. Louis or East St. Louis. 
Prices have varied to only a minor degree, cottonwood 
flour barrel staves being quoted at about $5, with No. 
2 at $3.50. Lard tierce staves are bringing about $28, 
with $18 for pork barrel. There are no changes in 
heading or hoops. 
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New Orleans, La. The cooperage situation, while it 
is hardly developing the strength which was predicted a 
week or so ago, is fully up to the notch. Manufacturers, 
however, say that it is up to their expectations, and 
that they are well satisfied with the outlook. Stocks 
are not so large as they might be and the demand is 
improving, although not quite so rapidly as had been 
hoped for. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: ~ 


For one week, . * + 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, <- - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, < . ° - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement, 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


[ Wanted:Cmployees | 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT FOREMAN. 
Woodworking factory. Must be able to handle details and 
plans and get very best results. 
Address “N, 19,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED 
A man to run general store; must be experienced and re- 
liable and strictly temperate; none but a good man need 
apply. Address, giving references, 
“PURCHASER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FILER. 
Double cutting band saw filer. Experienced man. Must be 
up to date. Address “N. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A GOOD WORKING FOREMAN 
For sask, door and interior finish factory. State price 
wanted. Give age and references. 
Address J. E. PATTERSON & CO., Pittston, Pa. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN. 

Owing to the death of Mr. Chas. Counts, our yard fore- 
man, we are looking for a competent man, with references, 
to superintend our lumber yard and shipping business. Ap- 
plicants for the position please address, with references, 

FRED B. DUBACH LUMBER CO., Dubach; La. 


WANTED-—AT ONCE 
Extra man in band saw mill must be able to saw in absence of 
sawyer at other times. Would be expected torun trimmer, state 
wages expected 
Address ‘‘N. 20,” care of AMERICAN LUMB®RMAN. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES. 

Four hardwood flooring feeders; wages $2.15 for 9 hours. 
Also four cross-cut saw men, wages $1.75 for 9 hours. Also 
two rip sawyers, wages $1.75 for 9 hours. 

Address “N. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR. 
Experienced estimate clerk, competent to figure sash, doors 


and mill work from plans. State your experience and refer- 
ences. Address TRUE & TRUE 


co., 
Blue Island Ave. and Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—FILER 
For single band mill to Bo to Mexico. 


ddress “N. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 




















WANTED-PLANING MILL MAW. 
One capable of taking charge of small planing mill. Steady 
job to right man. Address BH. H. FALL, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


WANTED—1TO HIRE EMPLOYEES. 
One foreman, two sawyers, two setters and other com- 
petent men for night run double band mill on Lake Superior. 
Address “N. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER. 
For office of lumber mill in Louisiana. Must be thoroughly 
capable and reliable. State particulars and salary. 

Address “N. 14,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—-FOREMAN. 

One Seveuaniy competent pane mill foreman; and one 
first class lumber inspector to inspect dressed lumber. 
None except those who can furnish first class references 
need apply. We are willing to pey good salaries to the 

es. rk. J. & B. F. CAM 


right part Address . CAMP, 
White Springs, Fla. 


COMPETENT MANAGER WITH CAPITAL 

To take partial interest and management in a well estab- 
lished business of $40,000 capital. ould prefer from $10,- 
000 to $20,000 invested, even more will be accepted. usi- 
ness will show up well and is located in a first class live city 
with plenty of work in the furniture and specialty line for 
years to come. Reason for selling, other business engage- 
ments. Address “IOWA,” care of ‘American LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ORDER BOOK AND BILL CLERK 
In wholesale sash, door and blind office. Chicago. Give 
age, experience and pay ex cted. 
Address *L. 15,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—FIRST CLASS EDGERMAN 
For shortleaf yellow Dw saw mill in East Texas. Apply 
DEALEY LUMBER CO., Flanagan, Rusk Co., Tex. 


WANTED—GOOD FILER 
For band mill. Must have good references. 
dress “L. 9,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WE WANT THE BRIGHTEST MAN 
We can find to take full management of our retail and 
wholesale business just started at North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
For full particulars address R. J. ROGERS LUMBER COM- 
PANY, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED. 
Read the advertisements under the head of Wanted—Em- 
ployees. If you not find what you want there, 12 small 
a4 iis Sa eee columns. It will help you. 





WANTED-—-LUMBER SALESMEN 
Everywhere to handle on commission best maple and oak 
floorings as a side line. 

Address “C. R.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TAPE LINES. 
Send for our prices on steel and linen by lines. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


[ Wanted:Cmployment | 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Wants position. Satisfaction guaranteed. Best references. 
15 years’ experience. 
ddress “N. 18,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS FO® EMAN 
By an Ls to date planing mill man, 15 years’ experience in 
yellow pine. Al references. Address 
“Pp. M. FOREMAN,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION. 

A man who has had 20 years’ experience as manager and 
foreman in planing mills, box factories and veneer mills, 
wants a position. nderstands putting up such mills, hand- 
ling men, and a practical machine man. Can give best of 
references. Address J. W. RICE, 

care of FRIEDMAN, 35 Madison St., Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED—A POSITION 
To superintend planing mill or to keep up machines for 
same, in south. Address 
“§. 8. B.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By thoroughly competent office man. Expert accountant; 
capable of taking charge of correspondence. Practical 
knowledge of hardwoods, cypress and yellow pine. Extensive 
acquaintance among southern mills. Employed at present. 
Satisfactory references. 
Address “N, 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or bookkeeper of a first class retail yard. Young man with 
seven years’ experience; at present employed; good reason 
for change ; best of referepce. 
ress “N. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
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BILL CLERK AND STENOGRAPHER 
Rapid and accurate, young man not afraid to work, wishes 
Position with wholesale lumber concern. Best of references. 
Address “MINNESOTA,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION 
By a first class bookkeeper; thoroughly understands the 
lumber business. Address BOX 9, Little Rock, Ark. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
And office assistant, young man of three years’ experience, 
highly proficient, desires engagement. Excellent references. 

Address “N, 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS FILER 
On band resaws or circulars, and generally useful when time 
not required on saws. Reference, last employer. 
Address “N. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Practical experience on single or double cutting bands. 
No. 1 references. Address 
72. a C., ” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-—POSITION 
By first class band saw filer in up to date mill. 
satisfaction or no = Furnish Al references, 
Address . F.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-— POSITION 

By young man as bookkeeper in planing mill or lumber yard ; 
long experience. Can assist estimator. 

Address “A. G. W., 


BAND FILER WANTS POSITION. 
A first class young man; satisfaction guaranteed; single 
or double mill. Address F. 8S. IRWIN, Tip, Top, Va. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS FILER. 
Band rotary or gang ; band preferred ; west. 
Address go ie Bi ” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As planing mill foreman; best references; 17 years foreman. 
THOS EAGAN, Arbor Vitae, Wis. 


WANTED—POSITION AS FOREMAN, 
Inspector or ae by holesn and energetic man, Ten years 
experience. Michigan " olesale and retail trade. References 
given. Address “M. care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED— POSITION AS FOREMAN 
In a sash and door, or window frame factory. 
Address “SY STEMATIC, ” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. — 
WANTED-— —POSITION As MANAGER 
Of retail yard with privilege of investing $6,000. 
references. 
Address 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard by an experienced lumberman. Good 
bookkeeper and collector. Best of references. 
Address “H. 20,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DO YOU USE THEM? 

Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner, the Lumberman’s Actuary and 
the Climax Tallybook. If you had send for sample pages, 
and prices; they will interest y 

‘AMERICAN “LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 
JNO. OXENFORD, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Sales- 
men, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Guarantee 





" care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















Best 


“L. 6," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER 
For spot cash. Write us. 
CROXTON & BUTZ, Angola, Ind. 





WANTED—TO CORRESPOND wenn DEALERS 
In holly, either logs or jumboe, Addres 
AST BROS., Okolona, Ark. 


WHITE OAK SHIP AND DOCK TIMBER. 

We are cash buyers of large hewn or sawed white oak 
timbers 35 to 70 feet long. Also special bills Py; flitch 
sawed 30 to 50 feet long. JAMES 8S. BARRON & CO., 

162 Duane St., New York City. 


WANTED—OAK SCANTLINGS 
In large quantities delivered tra News, Norfolk or New 
Orleans. Sizes 14x6 up to 34%4x7 and 4x8. ae 9 and 
10 feet; to be free of large unsound knots. tate price 
and quantity to offer. Addres 
BOX 23 care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—NO. | HEMLOCK LATH. 
Dry and strictly No. 1. AMERICAN LUMBER CO., 
815 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, 
poplar, ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F.R. CRANE & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED— FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price 
list and oer containing inspection rules and log scale. 
GEO. EF. WHITE & CO., Lake and Elizabeth Sts., Chicago. 


WANTED-—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and lumber; p pemant by New York bank- 
ers. DENNY, MOTT & & DICK ON, London, England. 


| Wanted-Second Hand Machinery | 


WANTED. 

One or two single block hand shingle machines, Perkins 
preferred, and knee bolter and drag saw for cutting blocks, 
and one or two knot saws. Give particulars with price. 

Address “N. 16," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























WANTED. 
Complete set moulding machine knives. Must be prac- 
tically new. State patterns and number of inches, 
WEST SIDE FLUME & LUMBER CO., Carters, Cal. 


WANTED—A SECOND HAND REFUSE BURNER 
Twenty-six to 30 feet diameter. Must be in good condi- 
tion. a Ry! full particulars and price. 

B SEATTLE LUMBER co, Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED. 

All kinds of woodworking machinery. Planing mill, hoop, 
stave, heading and saw mill machinery. Give detailed de- 
scription ; state condition and net cash price. 

HANNA-BRACKENRIDGE CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


SPECIALTIES FOR LUMBERMEN. 
We handle several very useful books for lumbermen. 
can obtain sample pages or, dropping us ey al, 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 











You 





IF YOU WANT 
A tally book, m have the best in the market—the Climax 
Tally Book. Price + cents each, $7.50 dozen, $4.00 half 


dozen. Send for sa 
AMERIC aN N LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 


for Sale-Timber fiber Lands 


FOR SALE—POPLAR, OAK, HICKORY AND PINE 
Timber lands within 3% miles ieee station. For par- 
ticulars, address BOX 45, Lancing, Tenn. 











EXCELLENT TIMBER AND FARM LANDS 
May be had along the line of the 
Nashville-Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. 

Northern immigrants are settling rapidly and hundreds of 
saw mills are locating on this line of road both in Tennessee 
and Alabama. 

Colonies settling west of Nashville are very prosperous and 
this prosperity arises from the great diversity of crops. The 
land is also well adapted to vegetables of all kinds, as well 
as to wheat, corn, oats, tobacco, fruit ete. 

The very best timbered land in Tennessee 
may be had adjacent to the line of the 

Nashville-Chattanooga & St. Louis railway 
at reasonable prices and in large lots. 

Renters may buy land enough for a farm with the amount 
they pay for rent during one season in the north. 

Country is very healthful; no yellow fever was ever in 
middle Tennessee. 


Write for pamphlets to B. F. HILL, 
Northern Pass. Agt., 328 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, III. 
J.B. KILLEBREW, 


Industrial & Immigration Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 





FOR SALE—OREGON TIMBER LANDS 
And state lieu scrip; have some choice government lands to 
select from. E. DORGAN & CO., Albany, Ore. 


AUCTION SALE OF TIMBER BERTHS. 

PUBLIC NOTICE is hereby given that pursuant to author- 

ity of Orders in Council, the Red and White Ping Tim 

BER in the following townships in the DISTRICT OF 
ALGOMA, namely:-—The Townships of GRAHAM (part), 
Hart, CARTIER, LEVACK, JARVIS, ANDERSON, CHESLEY, GILL- 
MOR, WHITMAN, CurtTIS and RUTHERFORD (part), and cer- 
tain areas between the P1iGkON River and the Arrow River 
waters in the District of THUNDER Bay, will be offered for 
sale by Public Auction at the Parliament Buildings, in the 
City of Toronto, on TUESDAY, the SEVENTBHENTH day of 
SEPTEMBER next, at the hour of ONE o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

At the same time and place certain forfeited and aban- 
doned Berths in the Townships of Dicspy, SHERBORNE and 
LUTTERWORTH, in the District of HALIBURTON and re! of 
Victoria, will be offered for sale, the purchasers of the 
latter Berths to have the right to cut all kinds of timber. 








Sheets containing terms and conditions of Sale and infor- 
mation as to Areas and Lots and Concessions comprised in 
each Berth will be furnished on application, either personal 
or by letter, to the Department of Crown Lands, Toronto, or 
the Crown Timber Agencies at Orrawa, SAuLt Ste. Marie 
and Port ARTHUR. ». J. DAVIS, 

Commissioner Crown Lands, 
DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS, 
Toronto, June 1, 1901. 

N. B.—No unauthorized publication of this advertisement 

will be paid for. 


FOR SALE—SOUTHERN TIMBER. 
Several Kentucky and wea ane accessible virgin timber 
tracts ; also stumpage. G. HAMILTON, Louisville, Ky. 








EMPLOYMENT FOR Two SILENT WORKERS. 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER, 
Gives the feet in one piece of each fractional size, as 14x 
1% 6 oy bead inches long. All sizes from 1x1 up, advancing 
y D 
Delivered in cloth, $2.00; in morocco, $3.00. 
THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Gives the feet In all stock sizes from 1 to 1,000 pieces and 
the amount at oy from $1 to $50 a thousand of any quan- 
tity from 1 to 26,000 feet—results read for use, Cut-in index. 

Delivered, in cloth binding, for $2.50; in leather, for $3.00. 
For sale by MERICAN LUMBE RMAN, 

315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

FREE! “FREE! FREE! 
Sample pages of the Lumberman’s Actuary, Chapin’s Lum- 





e Cy Ld 
es 
Ll 
WANTED-—SHINGLE MANUFACTURER. 
Reliable man with machinery to manufacture about five 
million feet of cypress timber into shingles. Will furnish 


the timber either standing in tree or delivered at mill. 
Address M. 2. LEMING, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


WANTED—TO LOCATE 


With some good, reliable jobbing or lumber firm to take mill 
work for plans and estimate same. No salary wanted, only 
to share profits on my sales 

ddress “A. D. D., i care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—$100,000 
To form a corporation to purchase timber land and manufac- 
ture lumber for eastern market by experienced lumberman. 
ddress “M. 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





ber Reckoner, the ene pi | Book and Scribner's L 
and Log Book. We will send you all of the above sample 
pages free of charge. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 


Wanlesmber~ hinges | 











WANTED—PLANING MILL. 
A practical man who owns or can obtain a small planing 
mill outfit suitable for carload and — Te Sur. learn 


‘of a good location by addressing 


Michigan ‘Trust Building, Grand 1 Rapids, “Mich. 


SAVE TIME, LABOR AND MONEY 
By using the Lumberman’s Actuary and coeee'e Lumber 








Reckoner. Sample es and prices on a) plication. 
WANTED-—ALL KINDS OF LUMBER BRICAN LUMBEREAN, Chtenge. 
In trade for new pianos. What have you to o 
STRYKER NOVELTY rate Stryker, oO. 
aiiiaia aie kien tine dideaiaaas Wanted-Miseellaneous 
Address THE WALBRIDGER LUMBER CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
WANTED—BY A RESPONSIBLE NEW YORK FIRM WANTED. 


To make arrangements for the entire cut of a Carolina 
and also a Georgia pine saw mill. 
Address “DESCHLER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—75,000 FEET HARD PINE 
Cut to am a bill grade of ists and 2ds. 
Address C. MAINS & SONS, Belle Center, Ohio. 


WANTED—WALWNUT, DRY OR GREEN. 
We are cash buyers for good lots of walnut lumber 1 to 
4 inches thick, ists and 2ds, clear walnut balusters and 
squares 14%x1% to 6x6 inches thick, 12 inches and up long. 
Specification of sizes furnished on application 
dress P. 0. BOX 1569, New York City, N. Y. 


ae he see nro ARRANGEMENTS 

a few good mills equipped to cut yellow pine bills to 

order promptly. | os pay cash. ” ’ . 
Address 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
Oak and poplar for cash. uote prices. 
F. J. FULTON, 1144 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 


‘ rr — CASH—DRY CHESTNUT £3 
n J ades and thicknesses, principally 1 | Ad 
' M. SUSSWEIN & CO., \ "Sasdleen "Ave. »N. Y tie. 




















First class man to lay 2 to 5 miles and fa railroad 60- 
und steel, elther by day or contract, and furnish 20 men 
> ones. May have some grading to do also. 


dress “M. 5,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FROM EXPORTERS. 


We wish to communicate with parties in the United 
States who have had trouble with German importers of 
American lumber, Address 

FRED W. UPHAM LUMBER CO. 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, in. 


SEND Your TELEGRAMS 
For Minseapolts; St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Du- 
luth, Superior and West Superior over the North American 
telegraph lines through your local Postal Fa office. 
C. M. LORING, Pres. H. A. TUTTLE, Supt. 








WANTED—LUMBERMEN TO USE 
The “Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code” and thereby 
save the cost of the book every few days. A telegram con- 
taining 50 to 100 words can easily be brought within 10 by 
its use. Price, one copy, $3.00; two copies, $5.50. — 
rate In lots of one dozen or more include name embossed in 
gold on cover. Write for prices. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 





FOR SALE—WHITE OAK AND POPLAR TREES. 
We own about 400,000 select white oak and poplar trees 
on the Kentucky river in southeastern Kentucky. All trees 
are 20 inches and ~ in diameter. Will sell the entire lot 
at a bargain for a quick deal. EATES & STRAIN, 
115 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


1,000 ACRES SAW TIMBER. 

Stumpage only. Oak, poplar, yy & Braxton Co., West 
Virginia. I paid cash for timber, but haven’t the means to 
lumber it. Will sell so you can make two dollars for every 
dollar the timber cost. Will sell all together or divide to suit 

urchaser. Am bound to sell. 4% to 6 miles haul B. & O. 

y. Cheap freights east. Can sell every foot of lumber 
and have it inspected at shi ipping ps point. 
HILL, Adrian, Mich. 








SOUTHERN BARGAINS. 

I have for sale a 9,500 acre tract of the finest vir, 
wood in the Missiesippi delta. ee contains 55,000, 
white oak, 20,000, feet of red gum, besides much other 
woods of commercial value. The land Is very rich and is 
worth $25 an acre when cleared. This tract will run 10,000 
feet of Lengel to the acre and is near a trunk railroad. Price 
$7 an acre cash 

I also have 40,000,000 feet of fine longleaf pine near rail- 
road, partly boxed. This has a 2-cent less freight rate than 
any other longleaf mill in the south. Price, $1 per thousand 
cas 

I have for sale or exploitation a 60,000 acre melneny 
concession in Guatemala located near a deep water ie 

I wish to cornennnee regarding the above only wit parties 
who can go on to the land at once with a view to purchase. 

WILLIAM GREGG BOORMAN, Box 904, New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE—A VALUABLE SPANISH GRANT 
In Putnam county, Florida, containing 16,000 acres, known 
as the John Rodman grant. 

This grant is in a solid body, five miles 
sists of 12,000 acres of pine and and 4,0 
hammock, prairie and swamp. 

It is unsurpassed as a range for stock and abounds in 
wild deer and other game. It is located 7 miles from 
Palatka, 2 miles from the St. Johns river and 1% miles 
from the Florida Southern egg The health of the sec- 
tion is excellent, and on nt is a sulphur ee 4 
resorted to by the people a the surrounding country, 
have great confidence in the curative character of its water. 

e soil of the grant is admirably adapted to the culti- 
vation of sugar cane and all other crepe that can be suc- 
cessfully Baa in southern Florida. e grant affords a 
fine opportunity for the location of a colony for sugar cane 
oor and producing other crops for the market. 

An adjoining tract of 20,000 can be treated for with the 
Rodman grant, and two-thirds of the frontage of that com- 
bined area would be protected by the waters of the St. 
Johns and Ocklawaha rivers, and save that much in fenc- 
ing to enclose the two properties for stock raising. 

For further information as to terms of sale, etc., address 

ay 2 MMINGS, Savannah, Ga. 
Or H 8 CUMMINGS & BROS., Rodman, Putnam Co., Fla. 


FOR SALE—TIMBER LANDS IN (3 STATES. 
Large tracts redwood, fir, 5 hardwood etc. For acreage. 
rice and terms address HUFF, Safe Deposit Build- 
ng, San Francisco, Cal. 


in hard- 
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